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SLUTARGCH's 1 notice * a 

temarkable law of Solon's — 10 whict 
« declared, every man infamous, Who, in 
e any ſedition or civil diſſention in the ſtate, ; 
ve ſhould continue neuter, and refuſe to fide - 
ec with either party.” Aulus Gellius*, 'who 
gives a more circumſtantial detail of this un- 
common law, affirms the penalty to be no leſs 
c than confiſcation of all the effects, and ba- 
n niſhment of the delinquent.” Cicero men- 
tions the ſame law to his friend Atticus, and 
even makes the puniſhment capital, though 
he reſolves at the ſame time not to confornh | 
to it under his preſent circumſtances, un- 
. bis end ſhould adviſe him to the. cou 
ary, 


\ 


Wbich of 2 relators 155 giren us the 
real penalty annexed to this law by Fon, 


8 Put. in VIt. Solon. 70. 
1 f. Gelli No&. Attic. lib. 2. c. 12. 
* . * 


ä 


# 


* 


PREFACE. 


2 4 bande worth our enquiry. But I cannot 
help obſerving, that ſtrange as this law may 


appear at firſt fight, yet if we reflect upon 
the reaſons of it, as they are aſſigned by Plu- 


tarch and A. Gellius, it will not appear un- 


ere that great legiſlator. 


The opinion af Plutarch is; That So- | 


Jon intended no citizen, as ſoon as ever he 
had provided for the ſecurity of his own pri- 


vate affairs, ſhould be ſo unfeeling with re- 


ſpect to the publick welfare, as 1 to affect a 


. inſenſibility, and not! ſympathize with 


the diſtreſs and calamities of his Country : 


| - but that he ſhould immediately join the 


honeſter and juſter party; and rather ou, 
His-all in defence of the ſide he had eſpouſed 


chan keep aloof from danger till aw 


which ry: proves the ſironger,” 


. The reaſon given by A. Gellius is more 
ſttiking, and leſs liable to objections than that 


of Plutarch. If (fays that writer) all the 
good men in any ſtate, when they find 
themſelves too weak to ſtem the torrent of a 
furious divided populace, and unable to ſup- 
| ane at its firſt breaking out, ſhould 

iately divide, and throw themſelves 
into the 8 lides, the event in ſuch a 


1 My guvranyiir, pn cumin. 


caſe 
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PREFACE 3 
caſe would be, that each party, which they 


had differently eſpouſed, would naturally be- 
gin to cool, and put themſelves under their 


direction, as perſons of the greateſt weight 
and authority: thus it would be greatly in 


the power of ſuch men ſo eircumſtanced, to 
reconcile all differences, and reſtore peace 
and union, while they mutually reſtrained and 


moderated the fury of their own party, and 


convinced the oppoſite fide, that they ſincere- 
ly wiſhed and laboured for their ſafety, not for 


their deſtruQtion”, 1 


What effect this law had in the Athenian 


ſtate is no where mentioned. However, as 


it is plainly founded upon that relation which 
every member bears to the body politick, 


and that intereſt which every individual is 


ſuppoſed to have in the good of the whole 
community; it is ſtill, though not in expreſs 
terms, yet virtually received in every free 
country, For. thoſe who continue neuter in 
any civil diſſention, under the denomination 


of moderate men, who keep aloof and wait, 
quietly in order to follow the fortune of the 


prevailing ſide, are generally ſtigmatized with 
the opprobrious name of Time-ſervers, and 


conſequently neither eſteemed, nor truſted 


by either party. 


B 2 As 


£5 PE ras 


As our own country is bleſſed with' the 


oreateſt ſhare of dere ſo is it more ſubject 


do civil diffentions than any other nation in 


Europe. Every man is a politician, and 


Warmly attached to His reſpectise party; and 


this law of Solon's ſeems to take place as 
ſtrongly in Britain, as ever jt did in the 
moſt factious times at Athens. Freedom 
of thought, or the liberty of the mind, 

ariſes naturally from the very eſſence of our 
conſtitution; and the liberty of the preſs, 
that peculiar privilege. of the Britiſh- fub- 
ject, gives every man a continual opportunity 
_ of laying his ſentiments before the Publick. 

Would our political writers purſue the ſalutary 
intention Solon, as delivered to us by A. 

Gelllus in his explication of that extraordi- 
. nary law, they might contribute greatly to 


the eſtabliſhment of that harmony and u- 


nion, which can alone preſerve and perpe- 
tuate the duration of our conſtitution. But 
the oppoſite views and intereſts of parties 
make "Ih altercation endleſs; and the vic- 
tory over an antagoniſt is generally the aim, 
Whilſt the inveſtigation of truth only, ought 
ever to be the real end propoſed in all con- 
troverſial inquiries. The points which have 
lately exerciſed ſo many pens, turn upon the 
preſent expediency, or abſolute inſignificancy, 
of. a Militia; or,, what principles conduce 
2 to the ** the happineſs, and the 

duration 
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duration of a free people. The diſpute has 
been carried on, not only with warmth, but 


even with virulence. The chicane of ſo- 


phiſtry has been em ployed, whilſt indecent 
3 reflections, — the unfair charge 
of diſaffection, have been too often made 


uſe of to ſupply the defect of argument, and 
to prejudice the reader, where they deſpaired 


of confuting the writer. Hiſtorical | tacts 
have been either miſreproſented, or atcribed * 


to wrong principles; the hiſtory of ancient 
nations has been quoted in general terms, 
without marking the different periods di- 
Ringuiſhed by ſome memorable change in 


the manners or conſtitution of the ſame - 
ple, which will ever make a ads difference 
in the application. 

Anxious after truth, and ates with 


ſo many bold aſſertions deſtitute of all progf 


but the writer's word, which I 4 met 
with, I determined coolly and imparti- 
ally to examine the evidence ariſing from 
ancient hiſtory, which both ſides ſo frequently 


appealed: to: for bare ſpeculative. reaſon- 


is no more concluſive in political inqui- 


ries than in phyſical, Facts and experience 
alone muſt decide: and political facts and ex- 
perience muſt alone be learned from hiſtory. 


Determined therefore to judge for myſelf, I 
carefully read over the hiſtories of the moſt 


: celebrated republics 4 _ in their orj- 


3 - ginal 


6 PREFACE. , 
Final languages, unbiaſſed either by com- 
ments or tranſlations; a part of hiſtory of all 


others the moſt inſtru&ive, and moſt inter- 
Mg to an Engliſhman. hid & 


As inſtruction was the fole end of 1 my in- 
quiries, J here venture to offer the reſult of 
em to the candor of the Publick, fince 
oy" only motive for writing was a moſt 
ardent concern for the welfare of my coun- 
try. The deſign therefore of theſe papers 


is, to warn my countrymen, by the exam 


4 ple of others, of the fatal conſequences 
which muſt inevitably attend our inteſtine 
' diviſions at this critical juncture; and to in- 
. eulcate the neceſſity of that national union, 
upon which the ſtrength, the ſecurity, and 
the duration of a free ſtate muſt eternally 
depend. Happy, if my weak endeavours 
could in the leaſt contribute to an end ſo * 
tary, fo truly defirable" 333 


In the numerous quotations from the 
Greek and Latin hiſtorians, which are una- 
voidable in a treatiſe of this nature, I have 
endeavoured to give the genuine ſenſe and 
meaning of the author, to the beſt of my 
abilities. But as every reader has an equal 
right of judging for himſelf, 1 have ſub- 
joined in the margin, the original words of 


Bury author, _ the book, page, name, and 


date 


\ 
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date of the reſpective edition, I made uſe 


of, for the eaſe as well as the atis faction of | 
the candid and judicious: for that vague 


and careleſs manner, which ſome. writers 


affect, of quoting an * by name only, 


without ſpecifying the particular paſſage re- 


ferred to in evidence, is neither. uſeful, nor 
ſatisfactory to the generality of readers; ; 
whilft the unfair method, too oſten prac- 
tiſed; of quoting. disjointed ſcraps, or un- 


connected ſentences, is apt to raiſe. ſtrong 


ſuſpicions, that the real ſentiments and in- 
tention of the author are kept out of ſight, 


and that the writer. is endeavouring to palm 


falſe evidence upon his. readers, 


„ ouſt take the liberty of offering . — 
reaſon, which, I confeſs, was of more weight | 
with me, becauſe more perſonally intereſt- 


ing. As the Britiſh ſtate and the ancient 


free Republicks were founded upon the ſame 
principles, and their policy and conſtitution 
nearly ſimilar, ſo, as like cauſes will ever 
produce like effects, it is impoſſible not to 
perceive an equal reſemblance between 
their and our manners, as they and we 
equally deviated from thoſe firſt principles. 
Unhappily, the reſemblance between the 
manners of our own times, and the man- 
ners of thoſe republicks in their moſt de- 


generate periods, is, in many reſpects, ſa 


5" hs ſtrik= 


meaning Teader, * un 


1 PREFACE. 
© - rilibg; that unleſs the words in the ofigi 
nal were produced as vouchers, any welt . 


acquainted with thoſe 

hiſtorians, would be apt to treat the deſctip- 
tions of thoſe periods, which he may fre- 
quefitly meet with, as licentious, undiſtin- 


2 cn ſatire upon the 5 age. 


The behaviour of ſome of our [political 
weitare makes an apology of this nature in 


ſiome meaſure nevellity + z on the one 2 


that I may avoid the imputation of 
try, or being thought fond of an igile i 
tations parade of dard on the other, 
tft a work calculated to 23 ubnefli 
peace and union, ſhould be trained, by the 
perverſeneſs of party . . into en in- 
Jonny libel. 
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Am not at all ſurpriſed at thoſe enco- 
miums which the philoſophers and poets 
fo laviſhly beſtow upon the pleaſures of a 
country retirement. The profuſion of va- 
tying beauties, * which attend the returning 
ſeaſons, furniſhes out new and inexhauſtible 
(0D for the entertainment of the ſtudious 
and contemplative. Even winter carries 
charms for the philoſophick eye, and equal - 
ly ſpeaks the ſtupendous power of the great 
Author of nature. To ſearch out and adore 
the Creator through his works, is our pri- 
mary duty, and claims the firſt place in every 
rational mind. To promote the publick 
good of the community of which we are 
born members, in proportion to our ſitua- 
tion and abilities, is our ſecondary duty as 
men and citizens. I judged therefore a cloſe 
attention to the ſtudy of Hiſtory. the moſt - 
uſeful way of employing that time which my 
. -  Country-receſs afforded, as it would enable 
4 a = One” | | me | 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 


me to fulfil this obligation: : and upon this 
principle I take the liberty of offering theſe 
N as my mite towards the publick 
1 Ia the courſe of theſe 1 nothing 
gave me ſo much pleaſure as the ſtudy of 
antient hiſtory : becauſe it made me ſo truly 
ſenſible of the ineſtimable value of our own 
conſtitution, when I obſerved the very diffe- 
rent maxims and conduct, and the ſtrong 
contraſt between the founders of deſpotick 
monarchies, and the legiſlators of the free 
- ſtates of antiquity. In the former, that abſurd 
and impious doctrine of millions created for 
the ſole uſe and pleaſure of one individual, 
ſeems to have been the firſt poſition in their 
paliticks, and the general rule of their con- 
duct. The latter fixed the baſis of their 
keſpective ſtates upon this juſt and bene- 
volent plan, That the ſafety and happi- 
55 _nels, of the whole community was the only 
* end of all government. The former treat- 
52 mankind as brutes, and lorded it over 
em by force, The latter received them as 
their fcllow creatures, and governed them 
by reaſon ; hence whilſt we deteſt the for- 


mer as the enemies and deſtroyers ; we can- 


not help admiring and reverihg the latter, as 
the lovers and benefactors of mankind. 

The hiſtories which I conſidered with the 

g eateſt attention, gave me the higheſt en- 

ters. 
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tertainment, and affected me moſt, were 
thoſe of the free ſtates of Greece, Carthage, 
and Rome. I ſaw with admiration the pro- 
found wiſdom and ſagacity, the unwearied 
labour and diſintereſted ſpirit of thoſe ami- 
able and generous men, who. conttibuted 
moſt towards forming thoſe ſtates, and ſet- 
tling them upon the firmeſt foundations, I 
traced with, pleaſure their gradual progreſs 
towards that height of power, to. which in 
proceſs of time they arrived; and I marked 
the various ſteps and degrees by which they 
again declined, and at laſt ſunk gradually 
into their final diſſolution, not without a4 
juſt mixture of ſorrow and indignation. 
It would be a labour of more curioſity, 
than of real uſe at this time, to give a long 
detail of the original formation of thoſe 
ſtates, and the. wiſe laws and; inſtitutions 
by Which they were raiſed to that envied 
degree of perfection ; yet a conciſe account 
of the primitive conſtitution of each ſtate 
may be ſo far neceſſary, as it will render the 
deviations from that conſtitution more intel- 
ible, and more folly illuſtrate the cauſes 
of their final ſubverſion. -- But to point out 
and expoſe the principal cauſes, which con- 
tributed gradually to weaken, and at length 
demoliſh and level with the ground, thoſe 
beautiful fabricks rais'd by the publick vir- 


tue, and cemented by the blood of ſo many + . 
illy- 
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PB patriots, will; in my opinion, be 
more intereſting and more inſtructive. 


When I conſider the conſtitution of ag * 


den country, I cannot but think it the beſt 


calculated for promoting the happineſs, and 


# 


preſerving the lives, liberty, and property of 
mankind, of any yet recorded in prophane 
| hiſtory, *I am perſuaded too, that our wiſe 
anceſtors, who. firſt formed it, adopted what- 
ever they judged moſt excellent and valuable 
in thoſe dra. when in their greateſt per- 
fection; and did all that human wiſdom 
could do for rendering it durable, and tranſ- 
mitting it pure and entire to future gene- 
rations. But as all things under the fun are 
ſubject to change, and children are too apt 
to forget and degenerate from the virtues of 
their fathers, there ſeems great reaſon. to 
fear, that what has happened to thoſe free 
_ Rates may at length prove the | melanc 

fate of our own country ; eſpecially when 


_ we reflect, that the ſame cauſes, which con- 
_ tributed to their ruin, operate at this time 


ſo very ſtrongly amongſt us. As I thought 
therefore that it might be of ſome uſe to my 
country at this dangerous criſis, I have ſe- 
lected the intereſting examples of thoſe once 
free and powerful nations, who by totally 
_ deviating from thoſe principles upon which 
they were origivally founded, loſt firſt their 
 " liberty, and at laſt their very exiſtence, ſo far 
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as to leave no other veſtiges remaining of 
them as a people, but what are to be found 
in the es of hiſtory. 

It is an undoubted truth; that our o.] q 
confiieation has at different times ſuffered 
very ſevere ſhocks, and been reduced more. 
than once to the very point of ruin: but 
becauſe it has hitherto providentially eſcaped, 
we are not- to flatter ourſelves that oppor- 
tunities of recovery will always offer. To 
me therefore the method of proof drawn 
from example, ſeemed more ſtriking, as well 
as more level to every capacity, than all ſpe- - 
culative reaſoning: for as the ſame cauſes 
will, by the ſtated laws of ſublunary affairs; 
ſooner or later invariably produce the ſame 
effects, ſo whenever we ſee the ſame maxims 
of government prevail, the ſame meaſures 
purſued, and the ſame coincidences of 
eitcumſtances happen in our own country, 
which brought on, and attended the ſubver- 
fion of thoſe ſtates, we may plainly read our 
own fate in their cataſtrophe; unleſs we ap- 
ply ſpeedy and effectual remedies, before on 
caſe is paſt recovery. It is. the beſt way t 
learn wiſdom in time from the fate * o- 
thers; and if examples will not inſtruct and 
make us wiſer, I confeſs myſelf utterly at a 
loſs to know what will. 
In my reflections, which naturally aroſe 
in the courſe of theſe reſrarches, truth and 
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„ ANTRODUCTION. 
He have been my only guides. 13 


have endeavoured to ſhew the principal cauſes 
of that degeneracy of manners, which re- 


duced thoſe once brave and free people into 


the moſt abject ſlavery. I have marked the 


alarming progreſs which the ſame evils have 
already made, and ſtill continue to make 
amongſt us, with that honeſt freedom which 
is the birthright of every Engliſhman, My 


ſole aim is to excite thoſe who have the 
welfate of their country at heart, to unite 
their endeavours in oppoſing the fatal ten- 
dency of thoſe evils, whilſt they are within 


the power of temedy. With this view, and 
this only, I have marked out the remote as 
well as immediate cauſes of the ruin of thoſs 
ſtates, as ſo many beacons warning us to 4. 
void the ſame rocks upon which they ſtruck, 


and at laſt ſuffered ſhipwreck. 


Truth will ever be unpalatable to thoſe 


who are determined not to relinquiſh error, 


but can never give offence to the honeſt and 
well-meaning amongſt my countrymen. For 


the plain-dealing remonſtrances of a friend 
differ as widely from the rancour of an e- 
neiny, as the friendly probe of the nas 
from the dagger of the * 
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. L. the free fiates of Greece were at 
firſt monarchical-*, and ſeem to owe 
ir liberty rather to the injudicious : 
— Hoey of their reſpective Kings, than 
to any natural propenſity in the people 
to alter their form of Government. But 
as they had ſmarted ſo ſeverely under an ex- 
ceſs of power lodged in the hands of one 
man, they were too apt to run into the other 
extreme, Democracy; a ſtate of government 
the moſt ſubject of all others to diſunion and 
faction. 

Of all the Grecian ſtates, chat of 8 
ſeems to have been the moſt unhappy, before 
their government was new-modelled by Ly- 
curgus. The authority of their Kings and 
their laws (as Plutarch informs us) were 


Dion. Halicain. p. 248. edit. Rob. Steph. 1546. 
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and virtue of one great man raiſed his coup - 
try to that height of power, which was tire 
ey and che terror of her neighbours. A 
convincing proof bow fer the influence of one 


and confidence! Upon 


Lenz in the beginning of his Life. 
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 * alike trampled upon and deſpiſed: | Nothing 
Could reſtrain the inſolence of the headſt 


encroaching 8 andi the whoſe g- 
into Anarchy and confuſion. 
plorable ſituation the wiſdom. 


t and good man will operate towards re- 


forming the moſt bold licentious people, when 


he has once thoroughly acquired | their eſteem 
this principle Lycur- 
gus founded his plan of totally altering and 


new- moulding the conſtitution of his count 


try. A 44885. all cireumſtances conſidered, 
the moſt dating, and the moſt happily ene. 
cuted, of any yet immortaliſed in hiſtory *; 
 Lycurgus — moley of the 
crown of Sparta at the death of his elder 


brother; but his brother's widow declaring 
- Herfelf with child, and that child proving to 

de a fon, he immediately re 
_ dignity to the new- born infant, and govern- 


the regal 
ed as protector and 


guardian of the young 
during his minority. 


The generous - 


: and diſintereſted behaviour of Lycur 
upon this occaſion endeared him ery to 


the people; who had already experienced 
.- A Plurgrch 8 this air greatly to the honour of 
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the happy effekt of bis wiſe and equitable 
adminiſtration. But to avoid the malice of 
the Queen-mother and her faction, wha, 
accuſed him of deſigns upon the Crown, he 
udently qui ited both the government and 
bis 3 In his travels during this vo- 
| luntary exile, he drew up and thoroughly 
2 digeſted his great Sens of reformation. 
5 He viſited all thoſe ſtates which at that time 
4 were moſt eminent for the wiſdom of their 


3 4 . Pp — 
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& - laws, or the form of their conſtitution. 


1 He carefully obſerved all the different inſti- 
tutions, and the good or bad effects which 
they reſpectively produced on the manners 
of each people. He took care to avoid 
what he judged to be defects; but ſelected 
whatever he found calculated to promote 
the happineſs of a people; and with theſe 
materials he formed his ſo much celebrated 
plan of legiſlation, which he very ſoon had 
an opportunity of reducing to practice. For 
the Spartans, thoroughly ſenſible of the dif- 

ference between the adminiſtration of Ly- 
curgus and that of their Kings, not only 
earneſtly wiſhed for his preſence, but ſent 
repeated deputations to intreat him to return, 
and free them from thoſe numeroue diſorders 
under which their country at that time la- 
boured. As the requeſt of the people was 
unanimous, and the Kings no ways oppoſed 
Y his return, he judged it the critical time for 
h _ the 
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the execution of his ſcheme. For he 
found affairs at home in the Os 
tion they had been repreſented, and the 
whole body of the People in a- diſpoſition 


er- *. for his purpoſe. _ 

Lycurgus n reforms with a change 
in the conſtitution, which at that time con · 
ſiſted of a eonfuſed medley of hereditary mo- 
natehy divided between two families, and a 
diſorderly Democracy, utterly deſtitute of the 
balance of a third intermediate power, a 


circumiftance ſo eſſential to- the duration of 


all mixed governments. To remedy this 
evil, he eftabliſhed a ſenate with ſuch a de- 
gree of power, as might fix them the in- 
expugnable harrier of the conſtitution againſt 
the encroachments either of Kings or pea- 
ple. The Crown of Sparta had Har long 
divided between two families deſcended ori- 
ginally from the fame anceſtor, who jointly 
enjoyed the ſueceſſion. But though Ly- 
curgus was ſenſible that all the miſchicl 
which had happened to the ſtate, aroſe from 
this abſurd diviſion of the regal power, yot 
he made no alteration as to the ſucceſſion of 
the two families. Any innovation in ſo 


nice a point might have proved an endleſs 


ſource of civil commotions, from the pre- 
tenſions of that line which ſhould happen 
to be excluded. He therefore left them the 
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title and the inſignia of foyalty, but limited 
their authority, Which he confined: to the 

buſineſs of war and religion. To the people 
he gave the privilege of electing Kg ſena- 
tors, and giving their ſanRion to thoſe laws 


3 the. Kings. and ſenate, ſhould * 


"When, Lycargus. had. regulated the 5 
vetument, be undertook a taſk more ar- 
duous than any of the fabled labours of Her- 
cules. This was to new mould his country - 
men, by extirpating all the deſtructive pak 
ſions, and raiſing t above every weak - 
neſs and infirmity of human nature. A 
ſcheme which all the great Philoſophers 
had taught in theory, but none except Ly- 
curgus was ever able to reduce to practice. 

As he found the two extremes, of great 
wealth and great indigence, were che ſource 
of infinite miſchiefs in a free ſtate, he. di- 


vided the lands of the whole territory intq 
equal lots proportioned to the number of the 


inhabitants. He appointed publick tables, at 
which he enjoined all the citizens to eat 
together without diſtinction; and be ſubject» 
ed every man, even the Kings themſelves, to 


a * fine if they ſhould riplate * BOG by 
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eating at their own houſes, Their diet was 
Plain, ſimple, and regulated by the law, and 
diſtribu ed amongſt the gueſts in equal por- 
tions. Every member was obliged monthly 
to contribute his quota for the proviſion of 


his reſpective table. The converſation al- 
lowed at theſe publick repaſts, turned wholly 
upon ſuch ſubjects as tended moſt to improve 
the minds of the younger ſort in the prin- 
ciples of wiſdom and virtue. Hence, as Xe- 


nophon obſerves, they were ſchools not only 


for temperance and ſobriety, but alſo for 


inſtruction, Thus Lycurgus introduced a 


perfet equality amongſt his countrymen. 
The higheſt and the loweſt fared alike as to 
diet, were all lodged and cloathed alike, 


without the leaſt variation either 1 in falten 
or materials. 


When by theſe means he had exterminat- 
ed every ſpecies of luxury, he next removed 
all temptation to the acquiſition of wealth, 
that fatal ſource of the innumerable evils 


which prevailed in every other country. 
He effected this with his uſual policy, 


forbidding the currency of gold and ſilver 
money, and ſubſtituting an iron coinage of 


great weight: and little value, which conti- 


nued the only current coin through the 


whole Spartan dominions for ſeveral ages. 
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To bar up the entrance of Wealth, and 
rd his e againſt the contagion of 
rruption, he abſolutely prohibited navi- 
tion and commerce, though his country 
contained a large extent of ſea coaſt furniſhed 
with excellent harbours. . He allowed as 
little, intercourſe as poſſible with foreigners, 
nor ſuffered any of his countrymen to viſit 
the neighbouring ſtates, unleſs when the 
publick buſineſs required it, teſt they ſhould 
be infected with their vices. Agriculture, 
and ſuch, mechanick trades as were abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for their ſubſiſtance, he confined 
to their ſlaves the Ilotes; but he baniſhed 
all thoſe arts which tended either to debaſe 


the mind, or enervate the body. Muſick = 
he encouraged, and poetry he a, but 


both ſabje& to the inſpection of the ma- 
giſtrates'*, Thus by the equal partition of 
the lands, and the abolition of gold and filver 
money, he at once preſerved his eountry | 
from luxury, avarice, and all thoſe evils - 
which ariſe from an irregular indulgence 
of the paſſions, as well as all contentions 
about property, with their Conſequence, 
vexatious law-ſuits. 

To inſure the obſervance of his laws to 
the lateſt fee, he next formed proper 


* Lycur 1s was the firſt who collected the entire 
works of Homer; which he drought i into Greece out of 
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regulations. for the education. of their chil- 
dren, which he eſteemed one of the greateſt 
duties of a legiſlator, His grand maxim was 

That children were the property of the 
, ſtate, o whom. alone their education Was 
eto be intruſted. In their firſt infancy, the 

vurſes were inſtructed to indulge them 
neither in their diet, not in thoſę little froward 

. humours, which are ſo peculiar to that age ; 

do inure them to bear cold. and faſting; to 
conquer their firſt fears by accuſtoming them 

to ſolitudęe and dafknefs; and to prepare 
them for that ſtricter Nate of diſcipline, to 
which they were ſoon to be initiated. 
Wben arrived at the age of ſeven years, 
they were taken from the nurſes, and placed 

It their proper claſſes. The diet and cloath- 

ing of all were the fame, juſt ſafhGient to 
ſupport nature, and bel be froth the 
inclemency of the ſeaſons; and they all 
lodged alike in the ſame dormitory on beds 

„of reeds, to which for the ſake of 'wartnth 

_  - they-were allowed in winter to add the down 

of thiſtles. Their ſpotts and exerciſcs were 
ſuch as contributed to render their limbs 
ſupple, and their bodies compact and firm. 
They were accuſtomed to run up the ſteep- 
eſt rocks barefoot; and ſwimming, dancing, 
hunting, boxing, and wreſtling, were their 
conſtant diverfions. Lycurgus was equally 

' ſolicitous in training up the youth to a 9 
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of. paſſive, courage as well as active. They 
were taught to deſpiſe pain no leſs than 


danger, and. to bear the ſevereſt ſeourgin gs 
with the moſt invincible conſtancy and re- 
ſolution, For to flinch under the ſtrokes, 
or to exhibit the leaſt fign of any ſeuſe of 


pain,. was deemed bighly infamous. by $a 
Nor were the minds of the Spartan youth 


cultivated with leſs care. Their learning, as 


Plutarch informs us, was ſufficient for their 


occaſions, for Lycurgus admitted nothing 
but what was truly uſeful. They carefully 


duties of religion, and the facred indiſpen- 
ſable obligation of an oath, and trained them 
up in the beſt of ſciences, the principles of 
wiſdom and virtue. The love of their 
Country ſeemed to be almoſt innate; and this 


inſtilled into. their tender minds the * 


leading maxim, That every Spartan was 


* the property of his country, and had no- 
« right over himſelf;” was by the force of 
education incorporated into their very na- 
ture. | | r 

When ved t | 
inrolled in their militia, and allowed to be 


preſent in their publick aſſemblies: Pri- 


viledges which only ſubjected them to a dif- 
ferent diſcipline. For the employments and 
way of living of the citizens of Sparta were 
fixed, and ſettled by as ſtrict regulations as 
in an army upon actual ſervice, When 


they arrived to manhood they were 


. 


4. | Of 'the RisR ad FALL ," = 
hey took the field, indeed, the rigour of 
heir diſcipline. with: reſpect to * and the 
rnament of their perſons was much ſoſtened, 
ſo that the Spartans were the only people in 
the univerſe, to whom the. toils of war -af- 
forded eale and relaxation. In fact, Lycur- 
91 1 of civil 9 was evident- 


„ 


. in a Kal navel in the blefures of 
the ſenſes, or ruffled by the paſſions ; and the 
0 e J regulations which he eſtablihed, ⁵ 
1 nly caloulated for the protection of 
his. 8 rom the encroachments of her 7 
ambitious neighbours. For he left no alterna- 
tive to his people, but death or victory; and 
he laid them under a neceſſity of obſerving 
| thoſe. regulations. by ſubſtituting the valour 
of the inhabitants in the place of walls and 
fortifications for the defence of their city. 
If we reflect that human nature is at all 
times and in all places the ſame, it ſeems to 
the laſt degree aſtoniſhing, how Lycurgus 
could be able to introduce ſach a ſelf-deny- 
ing plan of diſcipline amongſt a diſorderly 
licentious people; A ſcheme, which not on- 
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]lutarch has taken no notice of them. But "i. ; 
phon has fully explained them in his treatiſe on the 
Spartan republick, p. 542. & ſeq. 
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ly lævelled at once all diſtinction, as to pro- 
petty, between the richelt” and the pooreſt 
individual, but compelled the greateſt pet- 

ſons in the ſtate to ſubmit” to a regimen 
which allowed only the bare neceſſafies of 
life, excluding every thing Which in the 
opinion of mankind "ſeems eſſential to its 
comforts and enjoyments. I obſerved be- 
fore that he had ſecured the eſteem ant con- 
fidence of 'his countrymen, and there was, 
beſides, at that time 4 very lucky concur- 


rence of circumſtances in his favour. The 


two Kings were men of little ſpirit,” and lefs 
abilities, and the people were glad to ex- 
change their diſorderly ſtate for any ſettled 
form of government. By his eſtabliſhment 
of a Senate conſiſting of thirty perſons who 


held their ſeats for life, and to whom he 


committed the ſupreme power in civil af- 
fairs, he brought the principal nobility into 
his ſcheme, as they naturally expected a 
ſhare in a government which they plainly 
ſaw inelined ſo much to an Ariſtocracy. Even 
the two Kings very readily accepted ſeats in 
his ſenate,” to ſecure ſome degree of autho- 
rity. He awed the people into obedience by 


che ſanction he procured for his ſcheme 


from the oracle at Delphos, whoſe decifions 
were, at that time, revered by all Greece as 
divine and infallible. But the greateſt dif- 


the 
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che equal partition. of'the lands. The very 
firſt; propoſal met with fo violent an oppo- 
ſition from the men of fortune, that a tray 
enſued, in which | Lycurgus loſt one of his 


eyes. But the people, ſtruck with the fight 
of the blood of this admired legiſlator, ſeized 


the offender, one Alcander, a young man of 
a hot, but not diſingenuous diſpoſition, and 

gave him up to Lycurgus to be puniſhed at 
diſcretion. But the humane and generous 
behaviout of Lycurgus quickly made a con- 
vert of Alcander, and wrought ſuch a change, 
that from an enemy he became his greateſt 
admirer and advocate with the people. 
Plutarch and the reſt of the Greek biſtori- 


ans leave us greatly in the dark as to the 
s by which Lycurgus was able to make 


bitter a pill. as the diviſion of property, 
go down with the wealthy part of bis coun- 
trymen. They tell us indeed, that he carri- 
ed his point by the gentle method of reaſon- 
ing and perſuaſion, joined to that religious 


awe which the divine ſanction of the oracle 


impreſſed ſo deeply on the minds of the citi- 
zens. But the cauſe, in my opinion, does not 
ſeem equal to the effect. For the furious op- 
poſition which the rich made to the very firſt 
motion for ſuch a diſtribution of property, 
evinces plainly, that they looked upon the re- 


ſponſes of the oracle as mere prieſt craft, and 


0 
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treated it as the eſprits-forts havs done 
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gion in modern times; mean, as a ſtate engine 


ft only to be played off upon the common 


people. It ſeems moſt probable in my opi- 
nion, that as he effected the change in the 
conſtitution by the 2 of 2 ſu- 
wer amongſt the prince erſons, 

r l red his ſenate ps eons £4 
tition of property was the bait thrown out to 
over the body of the people intirely to 

his intereſt. I ſhould rather think that he 
compelled the rich to ſubmit to ſo grating a 
meaſure, by the aſſiſtance of the poorer citi- 


| rehm who were vaſtly the majority. 


As ſoon as Lycurgus had thorough! ſet- 
tled his new polity, and by his cate and aſſi- 


duity imprinted his laws ſo deeply in the 
mind: =, 1 manners of his countrymen, that 


he judged the conſtitution able to ſupport it- 
ſelf, and ſtand upon its own bottom, his laſt 
ſcheine was to fix, and perpetuate its dura- 
tion down to lateſt poſterity, as far as human 


— and human means could effect it. 


bring his ſcheme to bear, he had again re- 


e to the ſame pious artifice which, had 
ſucceeded fo well in the beginning. He told 
the people in a general afſembly, that he 
could not poſſibly put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
lis new eſtabliſhment, which was the moſt 
eſſential point, till he had again conſulted the 


oracle. As they all expreſſed the greateſt 


= eagerneſs for his * the journey, he 


laid 
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hid held of ſo fair an opportunity to bind the 


Kings; fenate, mr peed by the moſt ſolema 


oaths,. to the ſtrict obſervance: of his new 


- form kf government, and not to attempt the 
leaſt alteration in any one particular till bis 


return from Delphos. © He had now com- 


pleted the great defign-which he had long in 


view, and bid an eternal adieu to his country; 
The / queſtion he put to the oracle was, 
* Whether the laws he had already eſta- 


bliſhed, were rightly formed to make and pre- 
ſerve his countrymen virtuous and happy? 


The anſwer he receiyed wat joſt as favourable 
as. he defired. It was, That his laws were 
excellently well calculated for that purpoſe; 


and that Sparta ſhould continue to be the 
moſt renowned eity in the world, as long as 
her citizens perſiſted 1 in the obſervance of the 


laws of Lycurgus.” He tranſmitted both 


the queſtion and the anſwer home'to Sparta 


writing, and devoted the remainder of his 


ife to voluntary baniſhment. The accounts 
in hiſtory of the end of this great man are 
very uncertain. Plutarch affirms, that as his 
reſolution was never to releaſe his count 
men from the obligation of the oath he had 
laid them under, he put a voluntary end to 
his life at Delphos by faſting. Plutarch extols 
the death of Lycurgus in very pompous 
terms, as a moſt unexampled inſtance of ho- 
roic patriotiſm, fince he bequeathed, as he 


terms 


terms it, his death to his country, as dhe per- 
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tual guardian to that happineſs, which he 


had procured for them during his life-time. 


Vet the fame hiſtorian acknowledges another 
tradition, that Lycurgus ended his days in 
the iſland of Crete, and deſired, as his laſt re- 


queſt, that his body ſhould be burn, and his 


aſhes thrown into the ſea®; left, if his re- 
mains ſhould at any time be carried back to 
Sparta, his countrymen migbt look upon 
themſelves as releaſed from their oath as much 


as if he had returned alive, and be induced to 
alter his form of government. 1 own, pre- 


fer this latter account, as more agreeable to 


dhe genius and policy of that wiſe and my 


dilintereſted legiſlator, 


The Spartans, as Plutarch aſſerts, held the 5 


firſt rank in Greece for diſcipline and reputa- 
tion full five hundred yeats, by ſtrictly ad- 
hering to the laws of Lycurgus; which = 
one of theirKings ever infringed for fourt 


ſucceſſions quite down to the reign of t 


firſt Agis. For he will not allow the crea- | 
tion of thoſe magiſtrates called theEphori, to 


be any innovation in the conſtitution, ſince he 


affirms it to have been, not a relaxation, 
but an extenſion, of the civil polity.” But 
notwithſtanding the gloſs thrown over the in- 


ſtitution of the Ephori by this'n nice E 


* Plut, Vie. Lycurg. ad finem. 


© ©, Þ Plut, ibid. p. 58. A. H ag 70. Epo gu naTdract, &cc. 
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of Plutareh's, it certainly induced as fatal a 
into the 8 


upon that model, did afterwards into the Ro- 
man. For inſtead of inlargiog and ſtrength- 
ening the ariſtocratical power, as Plutarch 
| — they gradually uſurped the whole go- 
vernment, and formed ——— into a _ 
tyrannical Oligarchy,-  »- - 
The Ephori (a Greek wed Ganifyieg in 
ſpectors or overſters) were five. in number, 


and elected annually by the people out of 


their own body. The exact time of the ori- 
gin of this inſtitution and of the authority 
annexed to their office, is quite uncertain. 


Herodotus aſcribes it to Lycurgus; Xenophon 
to Lycurgus jointly; with the principal citi- 


gens of Sparta. Ariſtotle and Plutarch fix it 


under the reign of Theopompus and Poly- 


dotus, and attribute the inſtitution, expreſly 
to the former of thoſe princes about 130 


years after the death of Lycurgus. I cannot 


but ſubſcribe to this opinion as the moſt pro- 

bable, becauſe the ry political conteſt We 
meet with at Sparta happenedunder the reign 
of thoſe princes, When the people endea- 
voured to extend their- privileges 8 the 
| limits preſcribed- by. Lycurgus, But as the 
Joint oppoſition of the Kings and ſenate was 
equally warm, the creation of this magiſtra- 
| 7 out of the body of the poopie, ſeems to 


have 


| partan conſtitution, as the 
Tribuneſhip of the people, which was formed 
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have been the ſtep taken at that time to com · 
promiſe the affair, and reftore the publick 
tranquility ; A meaſure which the Roman 
ſenate copied after wards, in the erection f 
the Tribuneſhip, when their people mutinied, 
and made that memorable ſeceſſion to the 
mons facer. 1 am confirmed in this opinion 
by the relation which Ariſtotle gives us of 
a remarkable diſpute between Theopompus 
and his wife upon that occaſion, The Queen, 
much diſſatisfied with the inſtitution of the 
Ephori, reproached her huſband greatly for 
ſubmitting to ſuch a diminution of the regal 
authority, and aſked him if he was not 
aſhamed to tranſmit the crowr to his poſteri- 
ty ſo much weaker and worſe circumſtanced, 
than he received it from his father. His an- 
fwer, which is recorded amongſt the laconic 
bons mots, was, No, for I tranſmit it 
more laſting. But the event ſhewedthat 
the lady was a better politician, as well as 
truer prophet, than her huſband. Indeed the 
nature of their office, the circumſtances of 
their election, and the authority they aſſum- 
ed, are convincing proofs that their office 
was firſt extorted, and their power afterwards 
gradually extended, by the violence of the 
people, irritated too probably by the oppreſ- 


De Rebuſpubl. cap. 11. p. 154. vol. 2. Edit. 
Baſil. 1550. 1 | FE; 
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wech 


the wohthb of his Hero Cledfanes, is a poin 
which hiſtory 
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t behaviour of the King hc fag”, | 55 


nd to dver-riile in vour c him, 
wle ächten ſhould de moſt © ucive. . 
16thepablitKinteteft, as we are told by Plu-; 
he Be" of Asie; of, whether they, 
Were at fir(t on ſelec Trlenty, whom the. 

ings appditited-as deputies in their” 17 8. 
when they were ber vom zpelled to take 
field together in their "long Wars with Fog 
Meſſenialis, as' the fame author tells us us. 11 


does not afford us light en Qu 
eee This however is Certain, trom 
the concurrent voice 'of all the amtient hiſto- 

rians/ that at läſt they not only ſeized, upon f 


42 


— ently branch of the adminiſtration, but aſ- 
| ſumed t 


the powel f impriloging, depoling, 
and even putting their Kings to Kd by their | 
on authörity. The Kings" too, in return, 
ſometimes bribed, ſometimes depaſed or mur- 


_dered che Ephori, and employed their whole 


intefeſt to procure ſuck perſons to be elected, 


| us they'fidged "would be moſt tractable. I 
the creation of the 
| oe 48 1 breach in tlie 8 


look therefore pon 
partan conſtitu- 
, which proved the firſt inlet to faction and 
e For that theſe evils took riſe 
from the Inflitution of the * is evident 

from 


— 
. 


wh 4 
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wagiſtraey alone had engrofſi 
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from the teſtimony of Ariſtotle, © * who 


thought it extremely impolitick to elect ma- 


giſtrates, veſted with the ſupreme power in 
the Nate, out of the N 
becauſe it often happened, that men 1 
ly indigent were raiſed in this manner to the 


helm, -whom their very poverty tempted to 


become venal. For the Ephori, as he affirms, 
had not only been frequently guilty of b:i- 


bery before his time, but, even at the very 


time he wrote, ſome of thoſe magiſtrates, 


corrupted by money, uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vouts, at the publick a 1 0 to accompliſn 
ole city. He adds 


the deſtruction of the w 
too, that as their power was ſo great as to 
amount to a perfect tyranny, the 8 
ſelves were neceflitated to court their favour 
by ſuch*methods as greatly hurt the conſti- 
tution, Which from an Ariſtocracy degene- 


: 


rated into an abſolute Democracy. F or that 


*. 


government,” 


tally deſtroyed the balance of power &ſtabliſh- 


ed by Lyeurgus, From the tycanny therefore 


of this' magiſtracy proceeded thoſe convul- 


fions which fo frequently ſhook the ſtate of 
Sparta, and at laſt gradually brought gn itz 


Aliſt. de. Rebuſpubl. lib, 2. c. 7. p. 122, lit. 1. 
vol. 2. : | | fs 
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men extreme» - 


the whole 


- From theſe remarks of the judicious Ari- 
ſtotle, it is evident that the Ephori had to- 
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| 1 2 to the intrigues of the Ephori and 


nion, have been effected, without a previous 


from the maxims o 
Poly bius and Plutarch, that the great ſcheme 


foreign invaſions, and to perpetuate the bleſ- 
bee liberty.. and independency to the 


| the Spartans within, the. limits of their own 


* 


total ſubverſion. But though this fatal Alte- 
ration in the Spartan conſtitution. muſt be im- 


eir faction, yet it could never, in my opi- 


degeneracy. in their: manners; which muſt 

hade been the conſequence of ſome Space 
of Lycurgus. 

It appears evidently from the teſtimony of 


of the Spartan. legiſlator was, to provide. for 
the laſting ſecurity, of his, country againſt all 


people... By the generous. plan of diſcipline 
wh ich he eſtabliſhed, he rendered his country- 

men invincible at home By baniſbipg gold 
and. filver, and prohibiting commerce and 
the ule of ſhipping, he propoſed to confine 


territories; and by taking away the. means, 
to repreſs all defires of making conqueſts 
upon their | neighbours}. But the ſame love 
of, glor | and. of: their country which made 
them fo terrible. in the field, quickly pro- 
duced ambition and a laft of domination ; 
and ambition as naturally opened the way for 
ayarice and corruption. For Polybius 
truly obſerves, that as long a chey extended 


_ ®Polyb, lib. 6. p. 685, vol. x. ei Iſaac. um. 
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n no farther than the ie e 6 over 
their neighbouring ſtates, the produce of 
their own country vas ſufficient for what 
ſupplies they had occaſion for in ſuch ſhort 
excurſions. But when, in direct violation of 
the laws of Lycurgus, they eg amp 
take more diſtant ae Ee eg both by 

and land, they iq 


SPETRYT 


of / th felt the want «tg a 
me publick fund to defray their extraordinary ex- 
for ces. For they found by experience, that 

Bauer r their iron; money, nor their method 


4 of trucking the annual produce of their own 
lands for ſuch commodities as they. wantec 
(which was the only traffick allowed by the 
ws of Lycurgus) — poſſibly anſwer theit 
demands upon thoſe occalions. Hence theit 
ambition, as the ſame hiſtorian remarks, laid 
them under the ſcandalous neceſſity of pay- 
ing ſervile court to the Perſian monarchs for 
E ſupplies and ſubſidies, to impoſe 
tributes upon the conquered: iſlands, 

— to exact money from the 8 Grecian 
ſtates, as occaſions required.” | | 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly a chat wealth 
with. its | attendants, luxury and corruption; 
d admiſſion at Sparta in the reign'ot the 

rſt Agis. Lyſander, alike a Hero and a Po- 
litician; a man of the greateſt abilities and 
the greateſt diſhoneſty that Sparta ever pro- 


—— 


Ange time he deſpiſed, and a ſlave only to 
2 . 


( 


duced; rapacious after money, which at the _ 


= 
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ambition, was the author of an innovation 
ſo fatal to the manners of his countrymen. 
After he had enabled his country to give law 
to all Greece by his conqueſt uf Athens, he 
ſent home that immenie maſs of wealth, 
vrhich the plunder of ſo many ſtates had put 
into his poſſeſſion. The moſt ſenſible men 


amongſt the Spartans, dreading the fatal con- 


ſequences of this capital breach of the inſti - 
tutions of their legiſlator, proteſted ſtrongly 
before the Ephori againſt the introduction of 
gold and ſilver, as peſts deſtructive to the 
publick. The Ephori referred it to the de- 
ciſion of the ſenate, who, dazzled with the 
luſtre of that money, to which till that time 
they had been utter ſtrangers, decreed That 
gold and ſilver money might be admitted for 
the ſervice of the ſtate; but made it death, 
if any ſhould ever be found in the poſſeſſion 
of a private perſon. This deciſion Plutarch 

cenſures as weak and ſophiſtical . As if 
Lycurgus was only afraid fimply: of money, 
and not of that dangerous love of money 


which is generally its concomitant; a paſſion 


which was ſo far from being rooted out by 
the reſtraint laid upon private perſons, that 
it was rather inflamed by the eſteem and va- 
lue which was ſet upon money by the pub- 
lick. Thus, as be juſtly remarks, whilſt 


4 Plat” in Vit, Lyſand. p. 442. lit. E, 


they 
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they barred up the houſes of private citizens 
againſt the entrance of Wealth by the terror 


and ſafeguard of the Law; they left their 
minds more expoſed to the love of money 


and the influence of corruption, by 5 


an univerſal admiration and deſire of it, as 
ſomething great and reſpectable. The truth 
of this remark appears by the inſtance given 
us by Plutarch, of one Thorax, a great friend 
of Lyſander's, who was put to death by the 
Ephori, upon proof that a quantity of filver 
had been actually found in his poſſeſſion. - 
From that Winks Sparta became venal, and 
grew extremely fond- of ſubſidies from fo- 
reign powers. Agefilaus, who ſuccee ed 
Agis, and was one of the greateſt of their 
Kings, behaved in the latter part of his life 
more like a captain of a band oſ mercena- 
ries, than a King of Sparta. He received a 
large ſubſidy from Tachos, at that time King 
of Egypt, and entered into his fervice with a 
body of troops which he had raifed for that 
purp poſe. But when NeQanabis, who had re- 
led againſt his uncle Tachos, offered h m 
more advantageous terms, he quitted the 
unfortunate Monarch and went over to his 
rebellious nephew *, pleading tne intereſt of 
his country in excuſe for ſo treacherous and 
infamous an action. So great a change had 


Fuat. in Vit. Agel p. 61). lit. G. 


ſeſſion, as luxury, 


* 
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the introduction of. money already Pein 
the manners of the leading Spartans] ,; 
- Plutareh dates the firſt origin of corrup- 
tion, that diſeaſe of the body politick, and 
conſequently the decline of Sparta, from that 
memorable period, when the Spartans havin 
ſubverted-the domination. of Athens, TE 


themſelves (as he terms it) with gold and 


ſilver . For when once the love of money 
had crept into their city, and avarice * tho 
moſt ſordid meanneſs grew up with the 
Krad, and. Alle. 
tion did with the enjoyment _ wealth, 
Sparta was deptived of many of her ancient 
| glories and advantages, and ſunk reatly bath 
in power; and et Er 4 all the, rei gn of 
Agis and Leonidas. But as the —.— al 
lotments' of land were yet preſerved (the 
number of which Lycurgus had fixed and 
decreed. to be kept up by a particular law) 
and were tranſmitted down from father to 


in by bereditary ſueceſſion, the ſame con- 
equality ſtill remain- 


ſtitutional order and 
_ lag; raiſed up the fate again allen 
alen political lapſes. . 
Dane Ae of chose t two Kings hap- 
| e the mortal blow, which ſubverted the 
yay foundation. e 2 * 
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tadeus, one of the Ephvri, upob 4 quarrel 
with his fon; carried his refentment ſo far 
as to procure a law Hieh permitted every one 
to alienate their hereditary lands, either by 
gift or ſale, during their life time, or by wilt” 
at their deceaſe.” This law produced a fatal 


alterttion in the laded property, For as 


Leonidas, one of their Kings, who had lived 

a long timeèat the court of Seleucus, and 
married a lady of that country, had intro-· 
duced the pomp and lüxury of the eaſt at 
his return to Sparta, the old inſtitutions of 
Lycurgus, which had fallen into diſuſe, vere 


by his example ſoon treated with contempt.” 1 


Hence the Mete of the luxurious, and 
the 'extortion of the avaricious, threw the 
whole property into ſo few hands, that 
out of ſeven hundred, the number to Which | 
the aritient' Spartan fattiilies were then re- 
duced,” about one hundred only were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of theit reſpective hereditary lands al- 
lotted by Lyeurgus. The reſt, as Plutarch 
obſerves. lived an idle life in the city, an 


| indigent abje& herd, alike deſtitute of fortune 


and emplo nt; in their wars abroad, in- 
dolent diſpirited daſtards; at home ever ripe” 
for ſedition and inſurrections, and greedily 


catching at 9 of — 
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affairs, in. hopes, 
Enablethea tx 
| 3 which. the extremes of wealth and indi- 
Nee Ars. ever productive of in ſree coun- 
1 FLOP YA OR WO. iQ O14, f 
_+Foung Agis, the third of that name, and 
the molt virtugus and . accompliſhed King 
that ever {at upon the throne, of Sparta fince 


= 


the reign of the great AgeGilaus, undertook | 


| . ch the old Lycurgic conſtitulion, a8 
out, of her diſtreſſes, and raiſing her to her 
former dignity and, luſtre. An enterptize at- 


| but, as the times were ſo corrupt, with: 4 


Sreateſt danger, He began with trying the 


efticacy of example, and though he had been 
bred in all the pleaſures. and delicacy which 


fluence. could e ſond 
his mother and grandmother, whe were the 


Weslthieſt people, in Sparta, could indulge 


him in, yet he at once changed his way of 
lie as well as his dreſs, 


particular. This * gene 


9 
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Mary? | mongſt 


e ee, Pen. 
2trieve their ſortu es. Evils, 


ꝓprocure, or the ſondneſs of 


UF eme and conformed ta 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline of Lycurgus, in every 
CU. enerous victory over his 
paſſions, the moſt difficylt and moſt glori- 
ous of all others, had {6 great an effect a- 
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-mongſt ihe younger Spartn Spertans, chat th 
ima his meaſüfes with Indie 108 


zeal than he e6#1d poſſſbly have hop ec 


Encoutageq by uns fuctets,!'” Agi broy 


over ſame of the principal Spartans, ai 
Whomwas his uncle Agetifaus, whoſe in- 
fluencehe' made uſe of to 3 His Al 
ther, 8 who was ſiſter to Ageßilaus, to to join "0 


his pafty. For her wealth, and the 157 


number of her friends, dependents, and debt. 
ors, made her extremely powerful, and gaye 


her reat weight in all publick tranſactions. 


is other, dertißen at fitſt at her ſon” 1 


rabrieſs condemned the whole as the vifio- 


vary ſcheme of a'young man, who Was at. 
tempting a meaſure not only ejudicial to 
the fate, but quite impract Gade le. 250 when 
the reaſonings of Ageſilaus had convinced her 
that it -would- not only be of the greiteft 
utility to the publick, but might be effected 
with great eaſe and ſafety, and the King 
bimſelf in treated her to contribute her wealth 
and intereſt to promote an enterprize w * 
would redound ſo much to his! glory. and 

re 2 the. and * the re of her e- 


203322" e © mals. | 


e n n 
Q Lid. N lie,” 5. | 4; 12 
» Something e to be. wanting | in « paſ- 
ſage, which is ſtrangely obſcure and intricate. - It is e- 
vident that Agis employed his uncle . to per- 
ſuade his mother, who was Ageſilaus's filter. Ty urige 
- _ pw ar TS 2 The king himlelf 
10 1 intteats 
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male friends at laſt changed their ſentiments, 
Fired then with the ſafe glorious emulation, 


4 and Aimulated to virtue, as it were by ſome 
divide impulſe, they not only voluntarily 4 


ſpurred on Agis, but ſummoned and encou- 
raged All their friends, and incited the other” 
ladies to engage in fo generous an enter - 
pfize. For they Were conſcious (as Plutarch 
obſerves) of the great aſcendency which the 
Spartan women had always over their huf- 
bands, who gave their wives a much greater 
ſhafe in the publick e tank than 
their wives allowed them i 


„ ae eee 


aays. dere rds ſenręos, 10255 And after he has enumer- 
ated the advantages whi 


vba, &c. in the plural number, * he had juſt | 
before mentioned Agis' s mother anly, as e woman ap- 
plied to on this occaſion. It is evident therefore that 
his grandmother and all their female friends and rela- 


tions muſt have been preſent at that time, though not 


mention d, and that they were the only Spa*an ladies 
who came heartily into his ſcheme, For when, Agis 
W ney offers his whole fortune to the publick, he 

ares the people that his mother and grandmother, 


the richeſt families in Sparta, were ready to do the ſame. 
As Agis certainly includes the wives of his friendg and 


relations, and mentions no other women, T have taken 


that ſpeech for my guide in giving the ſenſe of this 


| whole paſſage, in which I could get no 2 from 
3 commentator s. | 


I Vit. Agid. p. 798. lit. 95. g 
11 5 . os, of 


the management 


would reſult from his ſcheme, | 
Plutarch abruptly adds 870 Hertie, ant ils at 


rüde | juritgas, and his friends and relations, who were 


mac 2a oo i weak woe . a. as as , et od ea. 
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of their domeſtick affairs. A circumſtance 
which zt that time had drawn almoſt all 


the wealth of Sparta into the hands of the 


watnen, and proved a terrible, and almoſt un- 
furmountable obſtacle to Agis. For the La- 


dies had /iviolently oppoſtd a ſcheme 'of 


reformation, which not only tended to de- 
prive them of thoſe pleaſures and trifling or- 
naments, which, from their ignorance: of 
what was . truly aud laudable, ab- 
ſurdly looked _—_— their 2 
— but to ** them of that reſpect and 
authority which they derived from their ſu- . 
perior wealth. Such of them therefore as 
werd unwilling to give up theſe adv 

applied to Leonidas, and intreated him, as 
he was the more reſpectable man for his 


age and experience, to check his young hot- 


headed collegue, and quaſh whatever at- 


tempts he ſhould make to carry his deſigns 


into execution. The older Spartans were 
no leſs averſe: to a reformation of that nd- 
ture. For as they were deeply immerſed in 


corruption, they trembled at the very name 


of Lycurgus, as much as runaway flayes, 
when retaken, do at the light of their 


maſter. Aer. 


Leonidas was extremely ready to fide with 
and aſſiſt the rich, but durſt not openly op- 
poſe Agis for fear of the people, who were 


- Eager for ſuch a revolution. He. attempted 


there- 
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| therefore to counteract all his attempts 
derhand, and inſinuated to the magiſtrates, 


the abolition of debts as the means of pur- 

chafing guards for himſelf. only, not Gü- 

Bows; 785 he pretended, for Sparta. 

2 however purſued his deſign, ood "wks 
procured his friend Lyſander to be elect- 

ed one of the E 


of his plan were: that all debts ſhould be 
«/ totally remitted; that the whole land 
e ſhould be divided into a certain number of 
lots ay and that the antient diſcipline and 
cuſtoms of Lycurgus ſhould be revived.” 
Warm debates were occaſioned in the ſenate 
by this propoſal,” which at laſt was * reject- 
ed by a majority of one only. Lyſander 
in the mean time convoked an aſſembly of 
the people, where after he had harangued, 


Mandroclidas and Ageſilaus beſeeched them: 


not to ſuffer the majeſty of Sparta to be any 
longer trampled upon for the ſake of a few 
luxurious overgrown citizens, who impoſed 
upon them at pleaſure. They reminded 


| — not e of the ao of ancient 


"a bn Ages „ Boo. lit, A. 
* . 799. ft. A. | 


un- 


that Agis aimed at ſetting up a tyranny, by 
bribing the poor with the | fortunes, of the 
„ rich; and naſa the partition of lands and 


| phori, inmate laid his 
ſcheme before the ſenate. The chief heads 
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oracles, which enjoined: them to beware of 
avarice, ag the peſt of Sparta, but alſo of 


toſe ſo lately given by the oracle at Paſiphae;'s 


which, as they aſſured the people, command- 
ed the'S to return to that perfect 
equality of poſſeſſions, which was ſettled 
the law-firſt inſtituted by Lycurgus. 


ſpoke laſt in this aſſembly, and to enforce 


the whole by example, told them in a very 
few words, That he offered a moſt ample 


© contribution towards: the eſtabliſhment of 
that polity; of which he himſelf was 
« the author. That he now refigned hie 

i hole patrimony into the common ſtock, 
% vyhich conſiſted not only of rich arable 
4 and paſture land, but of '600 talents be- 
« fides in coined money. He added, that his 
mother, grandmother, friends and re- 
4 lations, who were the moſt wealthy of 
« all the citizens of nen were EO P 
do the ſame.” “ 

The people, firuck with then m . 
and generoſity of Agis, received his offet 
with * loudeſt applauſe, and extolled him, 
as pi. only King who for three hundred 

ears paſt had been worthy of the throne of 
Sparta, T his en Leonidas to fy” out 


J This is an oracle and by 3 —— 
which the learned are not agreed: however it ſeems 
to have Liven its reſponſes in dreams. | 


into 


| | 
} 
| 
| 


follow their example, but — furrender 


into-the moſt mur 
fromthe double motive of avariee and envy. 
For he was ſenſible, that if this ſeheme tock 
place he ſhould not only he compelled to 


of dis eſtate would then come from him 
with ſo ill a grace, that the honòbur of the 


hole meaſure would be attributed ſolely to 


his collegue. Lyſander; finding Leonidas and 


his party too — in the ſenate; deter- 
mined to proſecute and expel; him for the 
bteach of à very. old law, which forbid any 
of the royal family to intermarry with ſo- 


reigners, or to bring up any children Which 


tbey might have by ſuch marriage, and in- 
| lcd! the penalty of death upon any one 
who ſhould leave Sparen to reſido i in foreigtt 
amtes. en er 


Aſter Lyſander had W care that 1505 


vides ſhould be informed of the crime laid 
to his charge, he with the reſt of the Epho- 
ri, wWhö were of his party, addrefiet = == 


felves to the ceremony of obſerving a ſign 
from heaven. A piece of ſtate craft aw 


n introduced formerly by the Ephori 


* „ Tbe ende may de glad a to \ find hg the 
ceremony made uſe of upon this occaſion. Vit. Agi 
800. lit. B. & iro ins AH o Epogos, 
very ninth year the Ephori taking the opportunity of 
0 Sour ſtill night, when the moon did not appear, ſat 
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the lands, as contrary to the laws, and trea- 


ANCIENT REPUBLIGKS 4 
to keep the "ap in awe, and perfectly well 


adapted to the ſuperſtition. of the people. Ly- 


ſander: affirtning that they had ſeen the uſual 
fign, which declared ths Leonidas had fin- 
ned againſt the Gods, ſummoned him to his 
trial, = produced evidence. ſufficient to 
convict him, At the ſame time he ſpirited up 

Cleombrotus, who had married. the daughter 
of Leonidas, and was of the royal blood. to 
put in his claim to the — Leonidas, 

terried at theſe daring meaſures, fled, and 


took ſanctuary in the temple of Minerva: he 


was depoſed therefore for non- appearance, 
and his crown given to. his . 181 
ombrotus. 

But as ſoon as the term of e 
magiſtracy expired, the new Ephori, who 
were elected by the prevailing intereſt of the 
oppoſite We immediately undertook, the 
protection of Leonidas. They ſummoned 
Lyſander and his friends to anſwer for their 
decrees for cancelling debts, and dividing 


ſonable innovations; for ſo they termed all 
attempts. to. reſtore the; ancient conſtitution 


filently and obſerved * ſky with great attention, 4 | 
if they ſaw a ſtar ſhoot, they judged the Kings had of- 
fended the Gods; and removed them from the goverti- 


ment, till an oracle came from Delphos which was fa- 
vourable to them. \ 


1 
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| of Lycurgus. Alarmed | 9 ae 
uad two: Kings to join in opp. 
' Ee Bebe who,” as he plain provi 
 affiimed an authority which they bad not the 
leaft right to, us; Tor as the: Kings acted 
in concert.” - The Kings, | convinced 
by bis reafons,. armed a great number of the 
2 releaſed all who were priſoners for 
debt, add thus attended went into the, Fo- 
rum, where they depoſed the Ephori, and 
_ . procured theit own friends to be elected into 
that office, of whom Agecfilays the uncle of 
is was one. By the care and humanity 
. "Agis, no blood was ſpilt on this memo- 
rable occafion, He even protected his an- 
tagoniſt Leonidas againſt the deſigns which 
Ageſilaus had formed upon his lite, ang fern 
him under a ſafe convoy to Tegea, -. 
Aftet this bold ſtroke, all op Solution wok 
| 1 and ever thivg  aceneded to 
their wiſhes; when 1 avarice of 
 Agelilaus, that moſt: a peſt; as Plu- 
tarch terms it, which had ſabverted a con- 
ſtitution the moſt excellent, and the moſt 
worthy of Sparta that had ever yet been 
| eſtabliſhed, overſet the whole enterpriſe. 
By the character which Plutarch gives of 
Agehlaus *, he appears to have been artful 


Bp 4 and eloquent, but at the fame time Sire 


* Plut. Vit. Agid. p. 798. lit. A. 
nate, 
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fobat d tha, that'b+cogaged in this. pro- 
jectdd revolution. with. no, other view bot 
ths" '6f cxtiraring himſelf. fFrons an . 
meüſt 21 CIS which n 
probab y cbotr to ſupport 1, Mh. 
As fooh therefore as iht wo Kings, who. ; 4 
— dung men, agreed o proteed 
bis abolition of V4 and ag Lo... i 
non hn lands, Agefilaus artfolly pe A 
them niet to attempt both ät once, for ſeat 4 
of exciting forte terrible commotion in the 
cay, Ht affured chem father that'if the 
rich hold ove be reconciled tö he law for 
caricellinkr the debts, the law for” dividing _ 
the lands would go down wirh them quietly - 
and without "the leaſt obſerution, - The 
Kings aſſented to kin opinion, and Lyſandet © 
hicſelf wis brought over 6 it, deceived = 
by cht fame „ though, pernicions 
reaſoning: callir re alt che Bi | 
bonds, and perbds N theypiled 
them up, and burmt chem all poblickly'in the 
Forum, to the great mortifcation of this : 
moneyed men, and the fret. But Apeti- 
laus ia the joy of his heart could na 
tbe occaſion, aud told 


fram from joking upon 
a ſneer, That dohatevef they 


nem wi * 4 x 
eite thinks: 'of the matter, 2 "OE * 


* i. p. 801. lit, B. 72 Dag TS} 75 
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Private jobs, as well as their politer neigh- 
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et and moſt chearſul flarne, and tha pureſt 

1 banfire, he had ever beheld in his life-time. 

Agefilaus had now carried his point; and his 
conduct proves,; that the Spartans had learnt 
the art of turning publick meaſures into 


bours. For though the people called loudly 
5 for the partition * 585 lands, and the Kings 
gave orders for it to be done my 
-  Agchlaug conttived to throw*new obſtacles 
in the way, and protracted. the time by va- 
_ riouzpretences, till Agis was-obliged to march 
with the Spartan auxiliaries: to aſſiſt their 
alles the Achæans. For he was in x 


of a, moſt fertile and extenſive landed eſtate deſ 
at the very time when · he owed more than for 
he was worth; and as he had got rid of all Mi 
his incumbrances at once by the firſt decree, Ml ten 
and never intended to part with a ſingle foot if 
of his land, it was by no means his intereſſ ject 

1 „ omote the execution of the ſecond. his 
troops were moſtly ene Ch 

1 men, 8 elate with their freedom con 
from the bonds of uſury, and big with the ner 


hopes of a ſhare in the lands at their return, 
followed Agis with the greateſt vigour and 
alacrity, and behaved fo well in their march, MW mai 

; that they reminded the admiring Greeks of Ml exp 
the excellent diſcipline and decorum for MW foll 
which the Spartans were formerly ſo fa- his 
mous under ä renowned of their lam 
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"ancient leaders, Bat hilft Agis wwe in the | 
Held,” affairb at home took à very unhappy 
turn in his disfavour. The tyrannieal | belia- 
viour of | Apefilaus, who flecced che 
with inſüpportable exactions; and ſtuck ät 
no meaſurèe, however infamous or criminal, 
which” would bring in money, produced 
another revolution in favour of Leonidas. 
For the people, enraged at being tricked out 
of the promſſed partition of the lands, which 
they imputed to Agis and Cleombrotus; and 
deteſting the rapacibuſneſs of Ageſilaus, 
readil) ſoined that party which conſpired to 
reſtore Leonidas. ' Agis finding affairs in this 
deſperate ſituation" at his return, gave up all 
for loſt, and took ſanctuary in the temple of 
Minerva, as ee How done in >. | 
temple of Neptune. : 
Though Chovttibrotas was we chief 
ject of Leonidas's reſentment,” yet he ſpared 
his life at the interceſſion of his daughter 
Chelonis, the wife of Cleombrotus; but 
condemned him to perpetual exile. The ge- 
nerous Chelonis gave à fignal inftance, upon 
this occafion; of that cheroje virtue, for 
which the Spartan ladies were once ſo re- 
— eminent. When her father Was 
expelled by the intrigues of Lyſander, ſhe 
| followed him into exile, and refuſed to ſhare 
fa- his crown with Cleombrotus. In this ca- 
their — reverſe of fortune, ſhe was deaf to 
cient E 2 3 all 


Wy yet nothing but the blood of Agis could ſa- 


4 owed his lie to that anfortunate Princes ge- 
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all uren end rather thoſs to partake of 
miſeties of baniſhment with her hu 
and, than all the pleaſures and grande ur of 
Spar rig with ber father. Plutarch pays the 
ladies a fine co t, upen this oeca- 
fon, when he ſays, That unleG- Cleom- 
e btoutus ſhould have been wholly-eortupted 
;« by. falſe ambition, he muſt have deemed 
* himſelf more truly happy in a ſtate of 
s baniſbment with ſuch a wife, than he could 
| * have been upon a throne without her.“ 
But though Cleombrgtus eſeapod death, 
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_ tisfy the vindictive rage of the ungrateful 
Leonidas, who, in the former revolution, 


neraſity. Aſter many” incffefius! attempts 
to entice Agis from his afylum, three of 
his intimate friends in hom be maſt con- 
Added, who uſed to accompany. and guard 
him to the baths and back again to the tem- 
ple, betrayed him to his enemies. Ampha- 
res, the chief of theſe, and the * of 
the plot, was one of the new! Ephori created 
after the depoſition of Agefilaus. This 
wretch had * 4 borrowed: a quantity of 
valuable plate, and a number of ma 
veſtments, of Agis's mother Ageſiſtrata, and 
determined to make them his own __ the 
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deſtmctiom of. Age and bis fainily; at their 
return therefore in their uſual friendly man- 
ner from the baths, he firſt W rd Agis 
by virtue of his office, whit Demochartes 
and Arcefilaus, the Other two, ſeizetl and 
d him to the publick prion. Agis 
fupported all rhiefe indignities with the ut- 


molt magnanimity: and when the Ephori 


ed him, 1 Ageſtlaus arid Ly« 
fander did not conſtrain Hit to do. what he 
had done, and whether be did not repent of 
the ſteps he had faken; he undauntedly took 

the whole upon himſeif, and told them that 
he gloried in his ſcheme, which was the re- 
ſult of His emulation to follow the example 
of the great Lycurgus, Stang with this an- 


ſwer, the Ephori condemned him to die by 


their own authority, and ordered the officers 

to carty him to the place in the prifon where 
the malefactots were ſtrangled. But when 
the officets and even the mercefary ſoldiers 
of Leonidas refuſed to be concerned in o 
infamous and unprecedented an action as 
layſog hands upon their King, Demochares 
threatening and. abuſing them greatly for 
their difobedience, ſcized Agis with his own 
bands, and dragged him. to the execution 
room, where be ge e 
ed itnmediately. Agis ſubmitted to his fate 
with equal intrepidity and reſignation, re- 


; png one of the executioners who deplor- 


3 ed 
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ed his calamities, and detlaring hitmiſelf in- 
Gnitely happier chan his pins, Age The 
onfecling and treacherous Amphares attend- 
ed the executibn, and as ſoom as Agis was 
1 8 he admitted his mother and grand- 
other into the prifon, who came to inter- 
ceed that Agis Ane be allowed to make 
his defence before the people.” The wretch 
aſſured the mother, with an inſulting ineer, 
1 her ſon ſhould ſuffer no heavier puniſh- 
mont than he had done Vr and imme- 
diately ordered her moth Archidamia, who 

© was extremely old, to en.” As ſoon 

„ e he bid Ageſiſtrata entet the 

room, where, at the ſight of the dead bodies, 

the could not refrain from killing her ſon, 

and crying out, that his too great leni and 

good-nature had been their ruin; The fa- 

vage Amphares, laying hold of thoſe: words, 

4 told her, that as ſhe approved of her ſon's 

actions ſhe fhould ſhate his fate. A geſiſtrata 

met death with the reſolution” 850 an old 

Spartan Heroine, praying only that this 

Whole affair might vot prove ptejudicial t0 
her country, 

Tas feli the gallant Apis in the cauſe of Ml = 
ber and publick virtue, ey the perfidy of i 81 
His en friends, and the violence of a 
corrupt and moſt profligate faction. I have 
given a more. particular detail of the cata- 
e of this en Prince as _ 
Mitt 


i 
| 
| 
1 
| 


at. 
| = bs mot 
Ns, like the . 


* Wu Gmplicity of ; manners, which depended 


oben private avarice and luxury; 


3b. 0 — 


attempt of that nature would be ut- 
acticab 1 le, whilſt, „bis father. ved; 
of the leading citizens, 
wholly given bimſelf up to a life ot caſo 
2 luxury. Warned too by the late of A- 

is, he knew how: extremely it 

vas even once to mention the. old frupality 


upon the obſervance of tha diſcipline and in- 
ſtitu tions of Lycurgus. But as ſoon us ever 
"He ſucceeded to. oy Crown at the death of 
"bis. father, and found hi the ſole reign- 
ing King of. Sparta wi a collegue, he 
immediately applied his whole care and 
ſtudy to accompliſh that great change which 
he had before projeRed., For he obſerved 
the manners of the Spartans, in general were 
grown extremely cotrupt and diſſolute, the 
nich ſacrificing the publick intereſt to their 
the poor, 
froin their extreme indigence, avarſe to the 
toils of war, careleſs and n egligent of edu- 
Kation and diſeipline; whit x the i had 
engroſſed the Whole royal, power, and — 
"Gt in reality nothing but the empty title 
Cucumſtances greatiy Mortifying te an a 
ten young Monarch, who panted eagerly 
after glory, and impatiently Sides to re- 
trieve he loſt. repurntian- of his country» 
men. 
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which way, and by whoſe" advice, he was | 
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| — drm ee 1 
and chavafter of Agis, 
through his deſign. After reproviug him, 
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40 began by wonching hn mot intiivare 


' friendz- one Nendtes, at a dance only, en- 


what ſoft of man Age was, and 


dran into thoſe unfortunate matures. Ne- 
nares who attributed all his queſtions to the 
young man, a- 
ſry, and er 12 


Freater eagern: 


7 be were Fong . 
s immediately ſaw 


therefore; ſeverely for talking and behavin 
thus like a madinan, — A broke off alt 
friendſhip and intercourſe with him, t 

he had too much honour to betray his friend's 


ſeetet. Cleomenes, not in the leaſt diſcou- 


taged at this tepulſe, but concluding t 

he ſnould meet with the ſame rece tion from 
the reſt of the wealthy and powerful citi- 
2ens, determined to truſt none of them, but 
to take upon himſelf the whole care and 
management of his ſcheme. However, as 
be was fenfible that the execution” of it 
wogle” be much mote feaſible, when his 
country was involved in war, than in 2 fats 


* Plut.- Vit, Cleom. nn. E 
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furniſhed him with. For Aratus, the great 


- which, he had. already brought many of the 
Grecian ates, holding Cleomenes extremely 
| cheap, as a rau unexperienced boy, thought 


7. 
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of proſound peace, he waited for a prop 
opportunity; which . tbe Achæans quic bs 


projeCtor of the famous Achean | 


into 


this a favourable opportunity of trying how 
ther Spaxtans ſtood affected towards that Uni- 


on. Without the leaſt previous notice there- 
ſore, he ſuddenly invaded ſuch of the Arca- 


diane as were in alliance ith Sparta, and 


committed great devaſtations in that part of 


the country which lay in the Wr 


of. Achaia. 35 oo 


Boho,” armed; ature: 


yourg. Hero. 5 well, and frequently 
baffled that old experienced commander, 
But his countrymen growing weary of the 
war, and refuſing to concur in the mea- 


"fares he propoſed for carrying it on, he re- 
called Archidamus the brother of Agis from 


baniſhment, who had a ſtrict hereditary 


right to the other moicty of the kiogdom 3 


that when the throne was pro- 
perly filled according to law, and the regal 
power preſerved entire by the Union of the 
two Kings, it would reſtore the balance of 
government and weaken the authority of 


| attack, ſent. Cleomenes at the head of the 
Spartan forces to oppoſe the invaſion. The 
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me Ephori. But the faction which had 
murdered Agis, juſtly dreading the reſent - 
ment of Archidamus for ſo atrocious a crime, 
took care privately to ane o 
his return. „E 1 
_ 'Cleomenes. now monthin _ intent op- 
on bringing his great project to bear, bribed. 
the Ephori with large ſums to intruſt him 
with the management of the war.“ His 
mothet Orateſiclea not only ſupplied him 
with money upon this occafion, but married 
, one Megiſtonus, a man of the greateſt weigt 
and authority in the city,” purpoſely to bmg 
him over to her ſon's intereſt. Cleomenes = 
taking the field, totally defeated the army of = 
Aratus, and killed Lydiadas the Megalopolis b j 
tan General. This victory, which was en- ; 
tirely owing to the conduct of Cleomenes, 
not only raiſed the courage of his ſoldiers, 
but gave them ſo high an opinion of his 
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8 abilities, that he ſeems to have been 

. by his enemies, jealous moſt probably of his» 
— growing intereſt with the army. Forꝰ Plu- 

u turch, whois not very methodical in his re- 

7 lations, informs us, that aſter this affair, 
z Cleomenes convinced his father-in-law, Me- 

= giſtonus, of the neceſſity of taking off the 
l Fran, and reducing uy: Citizens to their 
e | 
pf 7 25 Fur Vit. Cleom. p. 807. lt. B. | 
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antiett equality. according to the inſtitutions 
ei Lycurgus, as the only means 6f reſtor- 
fing Sparta to her former ſovereignty - over 
— Oravce;' This ſcheme therefore! muſt have 
been privately ſettled at Sparta. For we are 
next told, that Cleomenes again took the 
_ Hehd;” catrying with him ſuch of the Citizens 
d he fuſpected were moſt Hkely to oppole 
bim. "He took ſome citirs frem the A- 
thats that campaign, and made hinwelf 
maſter of ſome important places, But har 
ruſſed his troops ſo much with many marches 
and cbuntermarches, that moſt of the Spar- 
dans temained behind in Arcadia at their 
den teqqueſt, whilſt he tnatehed back te 
Sparta" with his mercenary forces and ſuch 
"his friends as he could moſt eonfide in. 
He titmecd h —— ſo well that he entered 
Sparta whillt che Ephori were at ſupf 
and difparched Euryelidas before it ink 
vor four of his moſt truſty friends and a few 
ſolcliers to petfotm the execution. For Cleo- 
menes well knew that Agis owed his ruin 
to His too cautious titnidity, and his too great 
jenity add moderation. Whülſt Euryclidas 
therefore amaſed the Ephori with a pretend- 
ed tntfhye from Cledmenes, the reft fell 
upon chem fword in hand, and killed four 
upon the ſpot, with above ten perſons more 
who came to their aſſiſtance. Ageſilaus the 
ſurvivor of them fell, and counterfetting him- 


ſelf 
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natute and zuſt extent of the power of the 
| Epboniy/ the fatal conſequences. of the-auther = 


| ofthe commonwealth, which had-been-imy 
ported, from other countries, luxury, the jaar 


ſician he could have; radically cured:the diſ- 
eaſes of his-country without pin: but tha 
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ſelf dead, gained an opportunity of eſeapings 
Next morning as ſoon as it was lights Cleo. 
menes proſcribed and baniſhed: foutſoone of 
the moſt dangerous citizens; and removed all 
the chairs of the Ephori out of the forum 
except one Which he: reſerved for his owa 
leat of judicature. He then 7 copvoked an 
aſſembly of the people, te whom be apolo- 
gized for his late actions. He ſhewed them; 
in a very ntful and elaberate ſpeech, the 


rity ey had uſurped of goverding che ſtate 
by thaeit on arbitrary will, and of depoſing 


and putting their Kings to death without l- 


— 7. 2 legal hearing in their on de: 
tes. He urged the example of Lyqutgus 
bimſelf, Who came armed into tha forum 
when he firſt ptopoſed his laws, as a pegof 
that it was impofiible to rogt out thoſe: peſts 


rent ef that vain expence wh 


numbers in debt, uſury, and thoſe mare an- 
cient evils, wealth and poverty, without: vio+ 
lence and bloodſhed: Tbat he ſbeuld have 
thought himſelf happy, if like an able phy- 


* Vit. Cleom. p. 809. lit. A. 
f el 


ich runs ſuch 


5 Wake! Ren and rennen. 


Angsceſfity had compelled him to do what he 
had already done, in order to procure un 


cCgqqual partition of the lands, and the aboli- 
tim of their debts, as well as to enable him 
to fill up the number of the citizens with a 
ſelect number of the bra veſt foreigners, that 
Sparta might be no longer expoſed to the 
depredations of her elſemies for want of 
Hands to deſend herr 
Jo convinee the people of the ſincerity 
of bis intentions, he firſt gave up” his whole 
fortune to the publick ſtock iſonus, 
bis ſather - in law, with his other friends; and 
All che reſt of the citizens, followed his ex- 
ample.” In the diviſion of the lands, he ge- 
nerouſly ſet apart equal portions for all thoſe 
citizens he had baniſhed, and promiſed to re- 
call chem as ſoon as che publick tranquillity 
vs reſtored. He next revived the antient 
1 method of education, the ſtick exer- 
= ciſes, publick meals, and all other inftituti- 
ons of Lycurgus; and leſt the people, unac- 
cuſtomed to thedenominationof a fingleKing, 
| — that he'aimed at eſtabliſhing a 
= | he aſſociated bis brother Euclidas 
| | 7 . kim in the kingdom. By training 7 
the youth in the old military diſcipline; and | 
arming them in à new and better manner, 
he once mote recovered the reputation of the 
Spartan — and raiſed his country. to fo 
MA great 
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| great a height of power, that Greece in are 
very tort time de, Sp pars giving law to all 
Peloponneſus. ' Is 13: pass 


1 — humbled by . repeated de- 
feats, and begging peace of e 
his own terms, the generous victor deſired 
only to be appointed general of their famous 
league, and offered upon that condition to 
reſtore all the cities and priſoners he had 
taken. The Achæans gladly oonſenting to 
ſuch eaſy terms, Cleomones releaſed and 
ſent home all the perſons of rank amongſt 
bis priſoners, but was obliged by ſickneſs to 
defer the day appointed for the cohvention, 
till his return from Sparta. This unh 
py, delay was fatal to Greece. For Aratus, 
who had enjoyed that honour 
could not bear the thought of 1 any, =. 
wreſted from him by ſo young a Prince, 
Whoſe glory he envied as much as he 
dreaded his valour. Finding therefore all 
other methods ineffectual, he had recourſe 
to the deſperate remedy of calling in the 
Macedonians to his aſſiſtance, and facrificed 
the liberty of his own country? as well as 
that of Greece, to his own private pique and 
jealouſy. Thus the moſt publick-ſpirited 
aſſertor of _—_— and the moſt m 


Parallel inter Agid- & Cleom, u T. & C. One 
mis lit. D. 


> Vit, Cleom. p. 811. lit. C. 


enemy 


profile. into ey 2 of 
_— Koa driven out: * 
is Hal to hyranoy,. and. ſu J 
RT We with 4 blot/cever in be 
efaſed, from the deteſtable motwes of enry 
ang revenge. A welaücholy proof, as Flu. 
tareh moralinet upon the dccasen, of the 
wWenkness of human nature, which with an 
aſſeiblage of che moſt excellent qualnies * 
_ unableto exhibit the maadel of a virtue Cam 
pletely pete. A cimumitance, which 
ought tocxcite out corpaſion towards thoſe 
dib abe. which we: TT ON 
comments ſuppatted t _uneq 
1250 the Aehæans and the le power 
| | Magzdog with the greateſt vigour,: and * 
C ˙ conincivg provfe 
1 his abilities; but veawring a decibvs battle 5 
8 Sallaſia, he was. totally defeated by the ſupe- 
digt number of hit exjexiies, and the treach- 
«ty of Damotelss, an officer in whom be 
| Aim by se conkded, Who was bribed: to betray 
Out of ſix thavfend 
Spartans, * n che reit 
wich their K 2 were left dead on 
the field of Cleomenes retired to 
Sparta, and from ce paſſed over to Ptole- 
* * of da with whom he 
was 
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was then in alliance, t2 claim the aſſiſtages 
he had_fotrperly. promiſed. But che death 
of that Monarch, which followed ſoon after, 
(END, of all 


(Al NP „ nene 
odious to his ſucceſfar r 
weak and en the Spartan, vir- 
tue was terrible to his debauched. effeminats 
courtiers. Whenever Cleomenes appeared at 


= ES. Mn 
- 


court, the general whiſper ran, that he game 
as a lion in the midit of ſheep ;. a light in 
which a brave man muſt neceflarily appear to 
a herd of ſuch, ſervile daſtards. Confined at 
laſt by the jealouſy of Ptolemy, who, was 
kept in a perperval alarm by the infinuations 
of his iniquitous miniſter Sofybius, he with 
about twelve more of his generous Spartan 
friends broke out of priſon determined upon 
death or liberty. In their progreſs through 
the. ſtreets, they firſt flew one Ptolemy, a 


their ſecret enemy; and meeting the gover- 
nor of the city, who game at the firſt noiſe of 
the tumult, — routed his guards and atien- 
dants, dragged him out of his chariot, and 
killed him. After this they ranged uncon- 
trouled through the whole city of Alexan- 
dria, the inbabitants flying every where be- 
fore them, and not a man daring either to 
aſſiſt or oppoſe them. Such terror could 
- thirteen brave men only ſtrike into one of the 
2 292 5 . ; * l : moſt 


great favourite of the King's, who had been, 
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moſt populous cities in the univerſe, where 


nidas, who fell in battle by the hand of the 
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the citizens were bred up in luxury, and 


4 ſtrangers to the uſe of arms Cleomenes, de- 


airing of aſſiſtance from the citizens, whom 


he had in vain ſummobed to affert their li- 
berty, declared ſuch abject cowards fit only 


to be governed by women. Scorning there- 


fore to fall by the hands of the deſpicable 

Egyptians,” he with the reft of the . 

fell deſperately by their own ſwords, accord- 
ing ohe heroiſm of thoſe ages. 


The liberty and hap bs of Sparta 2 
pired with Cleomenes * For the remains of 


the Spartan hiſtory furniſh- us with very little 


After his death, W the calamities and 


miſeries of that unhappy Rate, arifing from 
their inteſtine diviſions. Machanidas, by the 
aid of one of the factions which at that 
time rent that miſerable republick, uſurped 


the throne, and eſtabliſhed an abſolute tyran- 


ny. One Nabis, a tyrant, compared to 
whom even Nero himſelf may be termed 


merciful, ſucceeded at the death of Macha- 


great Philopemen: The Mtolians treacher- 


| ouſly murdered Nabis, and endeavoured to 


feize the dominion of Sparta; but they were 
prevented by Philopermen, who. t by 


Flut. Vit. Cloom. p. 822. lit. E. 
1 rohr lid. 4. p. 479. 


force, 


 Aﬀeient” RRTUBII 0 * 
foroe, parily by perſuaßjon, brought the 


tans into the Achæan league, and afterwards 
totally aboliſhed the inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gos A moſt inhuman and moſt iniquit- 
ous action, as Plutarch terms it, which muſt 
brand the character of that hero with eternal 
infamy. As if he was ſenſible that as long as 
the diſoipline of fſubſiſted, the 
minds of the Spartan youth could never be. 
thoroughly tamed, or effectually broke to 
the yoke of foreign government. cher ap | 
out at laſt by oppreſſions, the Spar- 
tans applied to the Romans for redreſs al. 
their grievances; and their complaints pro- 
duced that war which ended in the diſſolu- 
tion of the Achæan league, and the ſubjec- 
tion of Greece to the Roman domination. 
have entered into a more minute detail of 
the 8 partan conſtitution, as ſettled by Lycur- 
gus, aw Lat (firſt:propoſed y/ becauſe the 
maxims” of that celebrated lawgiver are {q_ 
directly oppoſite to thoſe which our modern 
politieians lay dovyn as che baſis of the — 
and power of ai'nation; + oo Yo 
Lyecurgus found his cob the moſt. | 
terrible of all ſituations, a ſtate of anatchy 
and confuſion. The rich, inſolent and op- 
preſſive; the poor groaning under a load of 
debt, mutinous from Rus and — to 
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cut the throats of their vſurious oppreflors. | 


To remedy theſe evils,” did this wiſe politi- 
oian encourage navigation, ſtrike out new 
branches of commerce, and make the moſt 

ef thoſe excellent harbours and other natural 
advantages which the maritime firuation of 
his coumty afforded? Did be introduce and 
4 ers — arts and ſciences, that by acquiring 
new wealth amongſt his coun- 


1 tr he might make his nation, in the 


language of our political writers, ſccure, 
powerful, and happy? Juſt the reverſe.” Af- 
ter he had n the conſtitution, 
and ſettled the juſt balance between the powers 
of government, he aboliſhed all debts, di- 
vided the whole land amongſt his country- 


men by equal lots, and put an end to all diſ- 


lentions about property by introducing a per- 
fect equality. He extirpated luxury and a 
luſt of wealth, which he looked upon as the 
peſts of every free country, by prohibiting 
the uſe of gold and filver; and barred up the 
entrance againſt their return by intcrdiRtin; 
navigation and commerce, and expelling al 
Arts. but what were immediately neceſſary 
6 their ſubfiſlance. As he was ſenſible that 
. uſt and virtuous manners are the beſt ſupport 
of the internal peace and happineſs of every 
m, he . eſtabliſhed a meſt excellent 
plan of education for training up his country- 


men, from their very my; in the we” 
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eſt obſervance. of their religion and laws, 
and the habitual practice of thoſe virtues 
which, can alone ſecure the bleſſings of li- 
betty and perpetuate their duration. "To. pro- 
tect his country from external invaſons, 
he formed the 2 body of the people, 


without diſtiaQtion, into one well arm. 


well diſciplined national militia, whole lead- 
ing principle was the love of their country, 


and who. eſteemed death in its defence, the 
moſt exalted height of glory to which a Spar- 


tan was capable. of attaining. Nor wete theſe 


elevated ſentiments confined. ſolely to the 
men; the colder breafts of the women caught 
fire at the glorious flame, and glowed even 
with ſuperior. ardour. For when their troops 
marched againſt, an enemy, to bring 
back. their, ſhields, or to be brought home 
upon them, ” was. the laſt command which 


the Spartan mothers gave their. ſons at part- 
ing. 


took to ſecure the independency and haphi- 


neſs of his country; and the event ſhewed, 


that his inſtitutions were founded upon ma- 
xims of the trueſt and I poliey. Fog I 


1 Te bring back their ſhields imnlied vifory } ta be 
brought home upon them, a glorious death. in defence 
of their country ;' becauſe the Spartans, if poſſible, 


brought back and buried all who fell in battle in their 


native country. 
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Such 1 was the method. which \Lycurgis 
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money had formerly baniſhed 1 and that all 


from the tim ny of Lycurgus to the introduc- 


dated. I obſerve pa with Plutarch, that 


1 
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ale help obſerving 1 upon \ the.occafion, that 


tion of Wealth by  Lyſander in the reign of 
the firſt Agis, a ſpace 12 five, hundred years, 
we meet with no mutiny amongſt the people, 
upon account of the ſeverity, of his diſciphne, 
but on the contrary the moſt religious re- 
verence for, and the moſt willing and cheat- 
ful obedience to the laws he eſtabliſhed. As 
on the other hand, the wiſdom. of his military 
inſtitutions is evident from this confideration ; : 
That the national militia alone of Sparta, a 
ſmall inſignificant country as to extent, fitu- 
ated in'a_nook only of the Morea; bot only 
gave laws to Greece, bat made the' Perfian 
monarchs tremble at their very name, though 
abſolute maſters of the richeſt and You ex- 
tenſive empire the world then Knew. | 
I obſerve' farther, that the introguktion of 
wealth by Lyſander, after the eonqueſt of 
Athens, brought back afl thoſe vices and-diſ- 
ſentione which the prohibition of the uſe of 


hiſtorians aſſign that open violation of the 
laws of Lycurgus, as the period from which 
the decadence. of Sparta is to be properly 


ee. . ‚—§K mn ͤͤ -w- — as oe vn. wh} ̃ꝗ o ‚A “urn X—— 


though the manners of the Spartans were 


— uy corrupted by the 8 of 
yet that = landed inteteſt (as 1 


may term it) which ſubſiſted as long as the 
ori- 


1 „ 7 


original, allotments. of land remained in 
able, ſill preſerved: their ſtate; norwithſtand- 


ing the many abuſes which bad crept into 


their conſtitution. But that as ſoon as ever 


the landed eſtates became alienable by law, 


the moneyed intereſt prevailed, and at 2 tos 


| tally ſwallowed up the landed, which the 


hiſtorians e yp as the death wound of 
theit conſtitution, For the martial virtue of 


the citizens not only ſunk with the loſs of 


their eſtates, but their number, and conſe 
quently the ſtrength of the ſtate, diminiſhed 
in the ſame: proportion. Ariſtotle, who 
ws about fixty years. after the death of 


Lyſander, in his examen of the Spartan Re- 
publick, quite condemns that law which p 


mitted the alienation of their lands. For 


be affirms, that the ſame quantity of land; 


which, whilſt equally divided, ſupplied, a mi- 
litia of fifteen hundred horfe, and thirty thou- 
land heavy armed foot, could not in his time 
furniſh one thouſand; * fo that the ſtate 
hs utterly ruined for want of men to defend 
In the reign of Agis the 3d, about a hun- 
Ned years after the time of Ariſtotle, the 
1 of the old Spartan families was 
dwindled ( as I remarked before) to ſeven hun- 
dred; out of which about one hundred rich 


me Ariftot. de Rebuſpubl li. 2. . cap. 7. fol. EY a. 
eee. Ariſtot. ibid. 
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gvergrown families had: « d the whole 
land. gf Sparta, which . had for- 
mecly divided into mirtx nine thouſand 
ſhafes and aſſigned for the ſupport of as 
_.. families. So true it d, that a landed 
inereſt diffuſed through a whole people is not 
| E geh, but the ſureſt bul- 
wark-of the FN independency,” of a 
tree, cuntey. no ai ant none 
From che trag jeal fate of the 3d Agis we 
learn, that da abuſes introduced: by cor- 
ruption ate ſuffered by len: th of time to take 
root in the conſtitu tion, they will be termed 
by thoſe. whoſe. interrſt it is to ſupport them, 
eſſential parts of the conſtitution Walk, and 
all attempts to remove them will ever be cla- 
moured againſt by ſuch men, as attempts to 
ſubvert it: As the example of Cleomenes 
will teach us, [that the publick virtue of one 
great man may not only ſave his falling coun- 
ty from ruin, but raiſe her to her former 
"dignity and luſtre, by bringing her back to 
thoſe principles: on which her conſtitution 
was originally founded; Though the vio- 
lent remedies made uſe of by Cleomenes ne- 
ver ought to be applied, unleſs the diſeaſe is 
grown too — to em of a cure e by 
1 ſhall 1 > hi 1 in its proper 
place, that the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by Ly- 


8 5 curgus, 
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| Revohitionz But I cannot quit this 
without recommending that excellent inffi- 
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cusgzvs, which freed 10 W Polybius 10 be 
rather of dixine tllan of human inſtitution. 
and was:ſo much celebrated by the moſt emi- 
nent philoſophets of antiquity; is much ine 


rior to the Britiſh conſtitution as ſettled at the 


tution of Lycurgus which provided for the 
education of the children of the whole i 


munity without diſtinction. An example : 


which under proper regulations would be 
highly wortby of our imitation, fince no- 
thing could give a more effectual check to 
the reigning vices and follies of the preſent. 
age, ot contribute ſo much to a teformation 
of manners, as to form the minds of the 
riſing generation by the principles of religion 
and virtue. Where the manners of a 
are good, very few laws will be wanting; 
but when 8 manners are depraved, all the 
laws in the world will be inſufficient to re- 
ſtrain the exceſſes of the human I meer rh 
* or as Horace juſtly obſerveg——- 
Did iges fine meribu . 
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T IE. dbl of Athens, 3 
—ſieat of — and eloquence, the 
ſchool of arts and ſciences, and the center 


of wit, gaiety, and \politeneſs, exhibits a 


ſtrong contraſt to that of Sparta, as well in 


her form'-of government, as in the genie 
and manners of her inhabitants. 5 
The government of Athens, s 
ion of Monarchy, was truly democratick, 


and ſo mueh convulſed by thoſe civil diſſen- | 


tions, which are the inevitable co 


of that kind of government, that of all the 


Grecian ſtates, the Athenian may be the moſt 
ſttictly termed the ſeat of — I obſerve 
that 5 hiſtory of this celebrated Republick 
is neither very clear nor intereſting ll the 
time of golon. The laws of Draco (the firſt 

 legiflator of the Athenians who gave his laws 


in writing) affixed death as the common pu- 


niſhment of the moſt capital crimes, or the 
moſt trivial offences; a circumſtance which 
implies either the moſt cruel auſterity in the 
temper of the lawgiver, or ſuch an abandoned 
| profligacy in the manners of the people, as 
id him under a neceſſity of applying ſuch 
violent remedies. As the hiſtorians have not 


C38 | clearly | 
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clearly decided which of theſe was the caſe, 
I ſhall.only/remark, that the humanity of 
the people, ſo natural to the human ſpecies, 


was intereſted upon the gccafion, and the ex- 


ceſſive rigour of the laws obſtructed. the very 
means of theit being carried into execution. 
A plain proof that a multiplicity of tigorpus 
penal laws are not only incompatible with the 
fea free ſtate, but even repugnant to 
human nature. For the natural equity of 
mankind can eaſily diſtinguiſh between the 
nature and degree of crimes; and the ſen- 
timents of -humanity will naturally be excit- 
ed when the puniſhment ſeems to be too 
tigorous in proportion to the demerits of the 
oftender. The chief reaſon, in my opinion, 
why ſo many offenders in our nation eſcape 
with impunity for want of proſecution, is be- 
cauſe our laws-make no diſtinction, as to the 
puniſhment, - between the moſt trifling rob- 
bery on the highway, and the moſt atrocious | 
of all crimes, premeditated murder. 
The remedy which Draco propoſed by his 
laws, 'proving worſe than the diſeaſe, the 
whole body of the people applied to Solon, 
as the only perſon equal to the difficult taſk, 
of regulating their government. The ſu- 
preme power of the ſtate was at that time 
veſted in nine magiſtrates, termed Archons or 
governors, elected annually by the people 
out of the body of the nobility. But the  \ 


com- 
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community in general was ſplit into three 

faclions, each contending for ſuch" a form 
of go vernment' as was moſt agreeable to 
theif + Gifferemt intereſts. ''The moſt ſenſible 
the Athenians,” dreading the conſe- 
quence of theſe diviſions, were willing, as 
Flutarch informs us, to inveſt Solon wit ab- 
ſolate power; but our diſintereſted philoſs- 
pher-owas'a-ſtranger to that kind of ambi- 
tion, and preferted the freedom and happineſt 
of i his countrymen to the ſplendor of 4 
Crown. He continued the Archons in their 
othce as uſual, but limited their authority by 
intfitoting a ſenate” of four hundred perſons 
elected by the people, by way of balot, out 
of the 4 tribes into which the communi- 
ty was at that time divided. He revived and 
improved the ſenate and *. court of Areo 
gue, the moſt facred and moſt reſpectable 
tribunal not only of Greece, but of all which 
we ever "FER of in A The'! en 
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* The dl. time of the firſt inſtitution of this court (ls * 


nominated from A655 TaY%, i. e. Hill of Mars, an 
eminence where they always aſſembled) is quite uncer- 
tain; nor ate the hiſtorians at all agreed about the num- 
ber ofthe members of which it was compoſed. How- 
ever this was the ſupreme court, which had cognizance 
of wilful murders, and all matters which were of the 
greateſt conſequence to the Republick. Suidas. They 
had alſo cognizance of all matters of religion, as we 
&nd oa the inſtance of St. Paul. 2 


i 
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1 of this celebtated ci utt was ſo 
remarkable, that not only the Greeks but 
the Romans ſometimes, ſubmitted ſuch cauſes 
to their determination which they found toi 
intricate and difficult for theit ow decion. 
To prevent all ſuſpicion of partiality either 
to plaintiff or defendant, this venerable cut 
heard all cauſes and paſſed their definitive 
ſentence in the dark, and the pleadets on eĩ · 
ther ſide were ſtrictly confined to a bare repre · 
ſentation of the plain truth of the fact, with - 
out either aggravation or embelliſhment. For 
all the ornament of fine language, and thoſe 
pon of rhetorick which tended: to biaſs 
the judgment by intereſting the paſſions of 
the judges, were abſolutely prohibited. Hap- 
py if the pleaders were reſtricted to this righbj- 
teous method in our own courts of judi 
ture, whete great eloquence and great abili- 
ties are too often employed to nnn * 
and ſupport injuſtice! + 
It is evident. from hiſtory * Solon at dbl 
poſed the inſtitutions of Lycurgus as the 
model for his new eſtabliſhment. ' But the 
difficulty which he met with in the abolition 
of all debts, the firſt part of his ſcheme, 
convinced him of the utter impracticability 
of introucing the Liconic equality, and de 
terred him from all farther attempts of that 
nature. The lav of Athens gave the credi- 
tor ſo abſolute a power: over his intolvent 
debtor, 


F. Of the RI. R and Pay of the 
debtor, that he could not only oblige the un- 
happy. wretch:to do all his "Arr. ves when 
but could ſell him and his children for ſlaves 
in default of payment. Tbe creditors had 
made ſo oppreſſive an uſe of their power, 
that many of the citizens were actually 
obliged to ſell their children to make ghd 
their payments; and ſuch numbers had fled! 
their country to avoid the effects of their de · 
teſtable inhumani ty, that, as Plutarch ob- 
. 5 —— — che 
e uſurers. 

dr af an an . — 
. tizens,” who openly threatened to alter 
government, and make an equal pa 


ci-· 


the lands, thought no method ſo effectual — 


obviate this terrible evil, as to cancel all debts; 
as Lycurgus had done formerly at Sparta, 
But ſome of his friends, to whom he had 


aſſurance that he did not propoſe to meddle 
with the lands, were too well verſed in the 
art of jobbing to neglect ſo fair an opportuni- 
wo of making a fortune. For they: ſtretched 

eir credit to the utmoſt in loans of large 
ſums from the moneyed men, which they 
immediately laid out in the purchaſe of land- 
ed eſtates. A precedent which the trea cher- 
ous: Ageſilaus copied too W n 


a Plut, 85. lit, A, 
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wards 


ivately communicated his ſcheme, with an 
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wards at Sparta,” The cheat appeared as n 


as the ediet for aboliſhing all debts Was 

made publick : but the odium of ſo flayitious 
a piece of roguery was thrown wholly upon 
Solon; as the cenſure of the publick for all 
frauds and exactions committed by officers i in 
the inferior departments will naturafty fall 


upon the miniſter at the helm, bose dif: 
intereſted and uptight. - 


This edict was equally difagtceable to the 
rich and to the poor. For the rich were bn 
olettly deprived: of all that part of their 


perty which conſiſted in their loans, and the 


poor were diſappointed of that ſhare of the 


lands which they ſo greedily expected. How. 
Solon drew him elf -out of this difficuli 


hiſtorians have no where informed us. nd 
we can learn from them is, that the decree 
was at laſt received and ſubmitted to, and 
that Solon was: ſtill - continued in his office 
with the ſame authority as before. F 

This experiment gave Solon a thorough 
inſight into the temper of his countrymen, 
and moſt probably induced him to accommo- 


date his ſubſequent regulations to the hu- 


mour and prejudices of the people. For as 
he wanted the authority which naturall 

ariſes from royal birth, as well as that which 
3 is founded on the unlimited confidence of 
the people, advantages which Lycurgus poſ- 
ſeſſed | in ſo eminent a * he was obliged 
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to conſult rather what was practicable, than 
What was ſtrictly right; and endeavour, as 
far as he was able, to pleaſe all parties. That 
= - acknowledged this, ſeems evident from 

anſwerito one who aſſced him * *  whe- 
<. ther the laws he had given the Athenians 
were the, beſt- he could poſſibly have 
„made? ** They are the beſt, replied So- 
* Jon, which the Athenians are capable of 
u teceiving. Thus whilſt he —— the 
Magiſtracies and the executive part of the 
Government ſolely to the rich, he — 
the (upreme power in the hands of the poor 
er citizens. For though every freeman — 
fortune: did not amount to a particular cen- 
ſus or eſtimate, was excluded from all ſtate 
cflices by the laws of Solon; yet he had 
a legal = of giving his opinion and ſuf- 
frage in the ExxAnoz or aſſembly of the 


people, which was wholly. compoſed of 
this inferior. claſs of citizens, But as all 


2 and all caſes of appeal from the 


uperior. courts were determined by the 
voices of this aſſembly; as no law could pals 
without their a ion, and the higheſt 
officers in the Republick were ſubject to 
their cenſure, this aſſembly became the der- 
\ mer reſort in all cauſes, and this mob go- 
vernment, as it may be juſtly. ed, was 


a Flut. i in Vit. Solon, p. 86. lit. c. | , 
the 
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the great leading: uſe of the ruin of their 
Republick. Anacharſi the Scythian Phi- 


loſopher who at that me reſided with Solon, 
juſtly ridiculed-this exceſs of power which 

8 had lodged in the people a. For when 
he had heard ſome points debated firſt in the 
ſenate, and-afterwards decided in the aſſem- 
bly. of che people, he humotirouſly told So- 
lon, that at Athens Wiſe men debated, 
of this capital defect as Anacharſis; but he 


was too well acquainted with the lic entiouſ- 


neſs and natural levity of the people, to di- 
veſt them of a power, which he knew they 
would reſume by violence at the firſt oppor - 
tunity. The utmoſt therefore he eould do was 
to fix his two ſenates as the moorings of the 
conſtitution. That of four hundred, to ſecure 
the ſtate againſt the fluctuating temper and 
rumultuous-fury + of the people; that of the 
* Arcopagus, to reſtrain the dangerous en- 
croachments of the great and wealthy. He re- 


pealed all the laws of Draco, thoſe againſt 


murder alone excepted; "rightly Jadging, 
as Plutarch remarks, that it was not only 
moſt iniquitous, but moſt abſurd, to inflict 
the ſume puniſhment upon a man for being 
* Plut. in. Vit, Solon. p. 81. lit. B. 
 Plut. in Vit. Solon. p. 88. lit. D. 2 
The new Senate, which he had inſtituted. 
Which he had revived, Vide Note p. 7. 
* Ibid. p. 87. lit. E. 3 * 
ö idle, 


them. For that 
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i, or ſtealing a cabbage or an apple out of 
rden, as for commiting murder or ſa- 
_ Ee. But as the account handed down to 
| wh "oa he laws which Solon eſtabliſhed is ex- 
'tremely' lame and imperfect, I ſhall only 
mention the ſarcaſm of Anacharſis upon that 
- vecafion, as a proof of their inſufficiency to 
abſwer that eb for Which Solon deſigned 
hiloſopher compating the i 
cortupt manners of the Athenians with the 
coerceive power of Solon's laws, reſembled the 
latter _ * cobwebs which would emtangle 
* e and feeble; but were "eafih 
E va by the tich and powerful 
Solon is 88 0 et replied), „That then 
_ *#3"6uld readily ſtand to thofe akual: com- 
* „ea which it was the intereſt of neither 

«« party to violate; and that he had ſb tighth 
I adapted his laws 16 the” reaſotr- of hi 
_& countrymen, as to convince them how 
-« much more advantageous it was to atherc 
fox: Wh ut than to be guilty of hy- 
ice.” The event, as Plutarch true) 
rves, ed more correſpondent to the 
dp Anacharſis, than to the hopes 
of "Solon. For Pifiſtratus, © near relation 
of Solon's, having artfully fotttied a ftrong 
party among the 2 "a citizens, byidiſtribut- 
ing bribes under the © ſpectous * of 


a Thid. . 8 lit A. 
» Ibid. p. Br. 


re* 


re* 


relieving their neceſſities, 


tx 
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a gaard 
of * fifty men armed with clubs only for the 
ſafety of his perſon, by the help of which 
he ſeized the citadel, aboliſhed the Democra- 
cy, and eſtabliſhed o ſingle der in pee of 
all the efforts of Solon. 

This n proved the ures of end- 
gels faction, and brought innumerable cala- 
mites upon the Republick. Pißſtratus was 
pelled naore than once by the o 
rty, and as often brought back in triumph 
either by the fraud or force of his prevailing 
fackion. At his death he left the kingdomto | 
his two ſons Hipparchus and Hippias. The 
former of thefe was afſaflinaed by Harmo- 
dius and Ariſtogiton for a — injury 
they had received -*; Hippias was ſoon after 
driven out of Athens by the Spartaus at the 
mitigation of ſome of his diſeomented coun- 
trymen. Deſpalting of recovering his for- 
mer ſovereignty by any other” theans, he 
fled to Darius r. affiſtance, and was the 
cauſe of the firſt invaſion of Greece by 'the 
Perfians, in which he died fighting agaiuit 
his country in the ever memörabe battle of 
Marathon. But the moſt fatal evil which 
relulted from the uſurpation of Piſitratus, : 


Solon in his lener to pisse; {ays yoo, which 


bene moſt prodable. Diog. Laert. 
> Thucyd, : 


\t 27 © Was, 
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was, that -perpetual fear of ſeeing the * ſu- 

preme power again lodged in the hands of a 
Single perſon. Fo r this fear kept the jealouſy 
of the people in a conſtant alarm, and threw 
them at laſt into the hands of the factious 
Demagogues, Hence ſuperior merit was 
frequently repreſented as an unpardonable 
crime, and a kind of high yon apainſt 
the Republick. And the real patriots were 
rendered ſuſpected to the people, juſt as the 
Demagogues were influenced by envy or 
private pique, or even bribed by e 
or deſigning men, who aſpired at the very 
thing of which the others were unjuſtly 
accuſed. The hiſtory of Athens abounds 
with inſtances of the levity and inconſtancy 
of that unſteady people. For how fre- 
| quently do we find their beſt and ableſt 
citizens impriſoned or ſentenced to baniſh- 
ment by the oſtraciſm, in honour of whom 
the ſame people had juſt before erected ſta- 
tues: nay not vaſrequently. raiſing | ſtatues 
to the memory of thoſe illuſtrious and in- 
nocent men, whom they had illegally doom- 
ed wy death in * W of: their en 


% | Thucid. lb, aj 415- feb. ' 


o Xenoph. de Republ. Athen. p. 55. Edit. 3 
Baſ. 1572. 


_ © Miltiades, Themiſtocles, Aritides, Cimon, Thus 
cydides the. hiſtorian, &c. 


; © Socrates, Phocion, &c. 
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at once the monuments of their injuſtice and 


too late repentance! This evil was the na - 
tural conſequence of that capital error in 
Solon's, polity, when he intruſted the ſu- 
preme power to the giddy and fluctuating 
populace. A defect which (as I obſerved 
before) was the great leading cauſe of the 
loſs of that liberty which they had ſo licen- 
tiouſly abuſed. For as the removal of all 
the honeſt citizens cither by death or baniſh- 
ment paved an eaſy way for uſurpation and 
tyranny ; ſo it was a meaſure invariably pur- 
ſued, in the Democratick governments of 
Greece, by all thoſe ambitious men who aim- 
ed at ſubverting the liberties of their coun- 
This truth is ſo clearly explained, and 

ſo inconteſtably proved, by the great Thu- 
cydides, that whilſt I peruſe the annals of 
that admirable hiſtorian, I cannot help 
grieving over the tragick pages ſtained with 
the blood of ſo many patriot citizens, who 
fell a ſacrifice to the dire ambition and ava- 
rice of faction. What a ſtriking detail does 
he give us of the moſt calamitous fituation 
of all the Grecian Republicks during the 
Peloponneſian war ! How does he abode tor 
expreſſion in his pathetick enumeration of 
the horrible conſequences of faction, after 
his deſcription of the deſtruQtive ſedition at 
Corcyra ! A contempt of all religion, the 
oo violation of the moſt ſacred ties and 

G 3 | Com- 
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; | . 

. cpmpatts z devaſtations, maſſacres, aſſaſſina- 
tions, and all the ſavage Horrors of civil diſ- 
cord inflamed even to ryadnefs, ate the per- 

- petual ſubjects of his inſtroctive hiſtory. Ca- 
lamities of which he himſelf was at ance 

= . an eye-Witneſs and a moſt faithful recorder. 

F - -* Thucydides wuely aſcribes this deſtruc- 

4 tive war io the mutual j<aloufy which then 

ſ\ubſiſted between the Spartans and, Athe- 

nians.*.' The moſt ſtale frivolous preten- 
ces were trumped. up by the Spartans, and 
as ſtrangly retorted by the Athentans. Both 
ſtates made the intereſts or grievances of 
their allies, the conſtadt pretext, for their 
mutual altercations, whilſt the real cauſe was 
that ambitious ſcheme, which each ſtate had 
formed of reducing all Greece under its 
reſpectivo dominion. Bot ag, event which 
both ſtates ſeemed to have waited fur; quick - 
ly blew up the latent ſparks of jealouſy 
into the moſt violent, flame. The The- 
bans privately eateted the city of: Phtea in 

be night (a fall ſtate at that time allied to 
Athens) which had been betrayed to them by 

a treacherous faftion, Who were enemies to 
the Athenians. But the honeſter part of the 


„ Thycyd. edit. Daker. lib, . p. 58, feet, 88. 
* Tbucyd. lib. x. p. 82. ſect. 127, 18. 
A Tbochd. Ub. 2. b. 98, fe. 2, 3, 4, es ſequent. 
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Platæans tecoyeting from their ſurprige, and 
taking notice of che ſmall number of tha 
Thebans, quickly regained, poſſeſſion of their. 
city by the {laughter. of moſt of the ind 


ers. The Platzans immediately applied 19 
the: * Athenians. for. aſſiſtance; the The: 
bans to the Spartans, Bath ſtates entered. 
eagerly into the quarrel between their reſpec- 
tive allies, and engaged as principals in that 
deſtructive war Which at laſt involved all 
Greece in the common calamity, Where⸗ 
ever the fortune of the Spartan prevailed, an 
oligarchical Ariſtocracy was eſtabliſhed, and 
the friends to a popular government deſtroy- 
ed or baniſhed, Where the Athenians were 
vitors, Democracy was. ſettled, or reſtored, 
and the people glutted their revenge with the 
blood of the nobility. Alterpate revolts, 
truces violated as ſoon as made, maſſacres, 
praſcriptions, and confiſcations, were the pery 
petual eanſequences, in all the. petty repub- 
licks, of the alternate goad ot bad ſucgels « 
theſe two.contending rivals. In a Werd, 
Greece ſeems to have beep ſeized with. an 
epidemick magneſs ; and the palite, the hu- 
mane Grecians treated one another, during 
the whole courſe of this unnatural war, with 
a ſerocity unknown even to the moſt ſavage 
barbarians. The real cauſe, aſſigned by Thu- 
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| d Thucid. lib. 2. P. 101, Kc. ſe. 6. 75 5 
„ . G4 cydides, 


or Ariſtacratick party, affected outwardly the 
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eydides) of all theſe" atrocious evils;" was, 
„The luſt of domination arifing - from 
e avarice and ambition?” for the leading men 
in every ſtate, whether of the Democratick 


greateſt concern for the welfare of the Re. 
pol which in reality was made the prize 
for which they all contended. Thus, whilſt 
"each — by every poflible method to 
get the better of his antagoniſt, the moſt 
audacious villainies, and the moſt flagrant acts 
, "of injuſtice were equally perpetrated by both 
fides, »'Whilſt the moderate men amongſt 
ttzhe citizens, who refuſed to join with either 
fide, were alike the objects of their reſent- 
ment or envy, and equally deſtroyed without 

5 * by either faction. 
| Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that the A- 
thenians were inſtigated to this fatal war by 
the celebrated Pericles. Thucydides, who 
Was nat only cotemporary with Pericles, but 
actually bore a command in that war, does 
real honour to that great man's character 
* for he aſſigus his deſire of humbling the 


Pry,” and his zeal for 2 glory and 


Ry * nes Dante es 4 1 ax. 22. 
lib. 3- p. 218. ſect. 82. 

15 Ta "TAK pi roy * der . + ri ob Zumywri- 

» * Oborgy ce Gre@btigorre, T hucyd. p. 219. 

3 Thucyd. lub. 1. p. 91+ ſet. 140. 
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Intereſt of his country, as the real motives of 
his conduct upon that occafion, But, as a 
detail of this tedious and ruinous war is 
wholly foreign to my purpoſe; I (hall only 
remark, that if ever union and harmony are 
neceſſary to the preſervation of a ſtate, th 

are more eſſentially ſo when that ſtate is en- 
paged in a dubious war with a powerful enc- 
my. For not only the continuation, but the 
event, of that long war, ſo fatal to the Athe- 
nians, muſt (humanly ſpeaking) be wholly 
attributed to the diſunion of their countels, 
and the perpetual fluctuation in their mea- 
ſures, occaſioned by the influence of the am- 
bitious and factious Demagogues. Not the 
calamities of war, nor the - moſt dreadtul 
* plague, ever y.t recorded in hiſtory, -were 
able to fix the volatile temper of that un- 
ſteady people. Elate beyond meaſure with 
any good ſucceſs, they were deaf to the moſt 
reaſonable overtutes of peace from their 
enemies, and their views were unbounded. 
Equally dejected with any defeat, they 
thought- the enemy juſt at their doors, and 
threw the whole blame upon their command- 
ers, who were always treated as unpardon- 
ably criminal when unſucceſsful. The Ne. 
magogues, who watched every turn of tem- 
per in that variable people, to. k care to adapt 


i Thaeyd. lib. 2. p. 127. ſe. 47. et ſeq. 
ny | 5 every 
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every. circutuſtance that offered to their own 
ambitious vicws, either of gaining or ſup- 
| an afcendancy in the ſtate, which 

E up a perpetual ſpirit of faction in that 
unhappy IS Thus, in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponneſian war, Cleon, 2 
noiſy ſegitious * declaimed vio- 
lently againſt Pericles, and was the conſtant 
oppoler of all his meaſures: but the firmneſs 
and ſuperior abilities of that great man ena- 
| bled him to baffile all his anta 2 When 
Pecicles was carried off hy Sa fatal peſti- 
lence which almoſt depopulated Athens, the 
nobility, jealous of that ſway which Cleon 
had Mg over the people, ſet up Nicias 
in oppoſition. Nicias was honeſt, and a 
_ real lover of his country, but a man of no 


great abilities; and though an experienced 


officer, yet cautions and diffident even ta ti- 
midity. In his temper he was mild, hu- 
mane, and averſe to bloodſhed, and. laboured 
to put an end to a war which ſpread ſuch 
general defiruciion : but all his meaſures were 
oppoſed by the turbulent Cleon; for when 
the. Spartans prapoſed. an accommodation, 
Cleon ended the Athenians to inſiſt upon 
ſuch high terms that the treaty. broke off, 
and war was again renewed with the — in- 


& Plut in Vit, Pericl. WM ie. KE. 
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veterate fury: but the incendiary Cleop, the 
chief obſtacle to all pacifick mæaſurcs, bn 
in battle in the tenth year of that war, ne- 
gociatione were agaia ſet on foot, and a 
peace for. fifty years concluded between the 
Athenians and the Spartans by the uaweari- 
ed endeavours of Nicias.*, But whilſt Ni- 
cias was intent upon the enjoyment of tha: - 
repoſe which be had procured, a new and in- 
fiaely more — rival ſtarted up, and 
again involved his- country and all Cn in 
the ſame.calamities by his reſtleſs and infati- 


able ambition. 


ted now appeared upon the ſtage; | 


| a> man compoſed of a motley mixture of 


virtues and vices, of good and bad qualities; 
one Who could aſſume even the moſt oppo- 
ſite characters; and with more caſe, than a 
chameleon can change its colcurs, appear a 
very contraſt. to himſelf juſt as his inereſt 
or ambition required, This ſtate-Proteus was 
ſtrongly piqued at the growing power aud 
3 of Nicias. His luſt of power was 
too great to bear either a ſuperior or an 
equal; and he determined at all events to 
ſupplant him, alike regardleſs either of the 


8 Hence, as Plutarch informs, us, it was termed the 
Nician peace, lib. 5. 

b Phur: in Vit. Alcib. p. 203. lit. - 

* Plut, Vit. Alcib. b. 197. lt. C. 
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nity of the means, / or of the conſequences 
ot it to his country. The Athenians were 
not a little diſpleaſed with the Spartans, who 
had not been very punctual in fulfilling the 
conditions of the treaty. Alcibiades finding 
his countrymen in a humour very proper for 
his purpole, inflamed them violently againſt 
Nicias, whom he publickly accuſed as a ſe- 
_ cret friend. and well- wiſher to that people. 
Nicias endeavoured to ward off the blow, 
and prevent his countrymen from coming to 
an open rupture; but the i intrigues of Alcibi- 
ades prevaiied, who procured himſelf to 
be elected Genetal and freſh hoſtilities to be 
commenced againſt the allies of Sparta. 
The ich year of this memorable war is 
remarkable tor that fatal expedition againſt 
Sicily, which gave a mortal blow to the A- 
(| then:an grandeur, and affords a fignal in- 
* fiance of the terrible conſequences of fac- 
= tion. The Egeſtians, a ſmall Rate in Sicily, 
| applied to the Athenians for affiſtance againſt 
| the oppreſſions of the Syracuſans. Alcibi- 
ades. looking upon it as an object worthy of 
' his ambition, undertook the cauſe of theſ: 
ſuppliants, and knew ſo well how to flatter 
the vanity of his countrymen, that a large © 
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> 'Fhucyd. lib. 5. p. 350. ſect. _ 
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armament was decreed by the people for that 
purpoſe, and Nicias, Alcibiades, and La- 
machus, a daring but able officer, were 
elected generals. Nicias was the only per- 
ſon who had the honeſty or courage to op- 
ſe a meaſure which he judged not only 
raſh, but to the laſt degree impolitick; but 
the Athenians were deaf to all his remon- 
ſtrances. The relief of the Egeſtians was 
only the pretext ; for the entire dominion of 
Sicily, as T hucydides * aſſures us, was the re al 
object they had in view when they gave or- 
ders for that powerful armament. Alcibi- 
ades had promiſed them an eaſy conqueſt of 
that iſland, which he looked upon only as a 
prelude to much greater enterprizes ; and the 
beſotted people had already ſwallowed up 
Ialy, Carthage, and Africa in their idle ima- 
ginations. Both factions concurred in the vi- 
gorous proſecution of this meaſure. though 
from very different motives : the friends of 
Alcibiades, from the view of aggrandizing 
their chief by that vaſt acceſſion of wealth 
and glory which they hoped fur from this ex- 
pedition: © his enemics, from the hopes of 
tupplanting him in his abſence, and gaining 


2 Thucygd. lib. 6. p. 381. ſe ct. 6. | 
> Plut. in Vita Alcibid. Item Thucyd. in orat. Al- 
eib. ad Lacedzm. lib. 6. p. 436. ſe. go. 


* Thucyd. lib. 6. 395, 396, ſet 28, 29. 
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"the lead in the adminiſtration. 'Thus the 
true intereſt of the ſtate was equally facri. 
"iced to the ſelfiſh and private views of each 
party! But, in the midſt of theſe vaſt pre- 
Parations, an odd accident threw the whole 
city mto confuſion, and at once alarmed the 
fſuperſtition and jealouſy of the pedple. The * 
terms, or ſtatues of Mercury, were all de- 
"Faced in one and the fame night by ſome un- 
*known'perſons; nor could the Athenians ever 
diſcover the real authors of this reputed ſa- 
erilege. Proclamations were ifſged with a 
free pardon, and reward for any of the ar- 
complices who could make a diſcovery, and 
the information of ſtrangers and flaves was 
allowed as lepal evidence ; but no informa- 
tion could be procured as to the true authors 
of that particular fact; a circumſtance which 
to me does not appear at all furprizing : for 
it was evidently, in my opinion, a piece of 
patty-craft played off againſt Alcibiades by 
the oppoſite faction, who knew that to“ at- 
tack che eſtabliſhed religion, was to touch the 
maſter- ſpring of the paſſions of their coun- 
N 6urrng] Some {laves indeed, and other low 


a Thucyd. The Terms were ſtatues of Mercury, 


placed at the doors of their * made of ſquare 
Rones of a cubical form. 


b A ſimilar meaſure was Wy in the latter end bf 
Queen Anne's reign. 


per- 
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perſons (fuborned, as? Plutarch aſſerts, by 
Androcles, one of the Demagopues) depoſed, 
that long before that, ſome ſtatues had been 
mutilated, and the moſt facred myſteries of 
their religion ridiculed, .in a drunken frolick 
by ſome wild young feflows, and that“ Alci- 
biades was of the pr: This information, 
which, according to Plutarch, was a palpa- 


ble contrivance of his enemies, enabled them 


to fix the odium of the laſt action apon Al- 
cibiades . The Demagogues of the op- 
poſite faction greatly exaggerated the whole 
affair to the people. They accuſed him of a 
treaſonable deſign againſt the popular go- 
vernment, and produced his contemptuous 
ridicule of the ſacred mytteries, and the mu. 
tilation of Mercury's ſtatues, in ſupport of 
their charge; as they urged his well-known 
Hbertiniſm, and licentious life as a proof that 
he muſt be the author of thoſe inſults upon 
their religion. Alcibiades not only denied 
the charge, but in ſiſted upon be ing brought 


immediately to a legal trial ; declaring him- 


{If ready to undergb the puniſhment in- 
flicted by the laws, if he ſhould be found 
guilty. He befecched the people not to re- 


2 Plat. in Vit. Aleib. p 200. lit. D. 
» Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 395. ſect. 28. 
Thucyd. ibid. 1 

© Thucyd. ibid. ſect. 29. paſſimm. 
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ceive any informations againſt hind in his ab- 


ſenct, But rather to put him to death upon 


the ſpot if they judged him to he the offend- 
er. He urged too, how impolitick it would 


be to ſend him with the command of fo 
great an army, Whilſt he lay under the im- 


putation of à crime of that nature, before 
they h-d taken. thorough cognizance of the 


affair: but his accuſers dreading the effect 


which his intereſt with the army, and his 
well-known influence over the allied troops, 
which had engaged in the expedition from 
their perſonal attachment to him, might 
have upon the people, if he ſhould be brought 


to immediate trial, . procured other Dema- 
gogues of their party to diſſuade the people 
from a meaſure which they judged would 


diſconcert their ſcheme, Theſe men plead- 


ed the da gerous delay which ſuch a pro- 


ceeding might occaſion, and urged the ne- 
ceſſity of diſpatch in an enterprize of ſuch 


. vaſt importance. They propoſed therefore 
_ that the fleet ſhould fail immediately, but 
that Alcibiades ſhould return when a day was 
appointed for his trial. For their intention 
was, as Thucydides remarks, to. recal and 
bring him to his trial when the popular pre- 


judice run ſtrong againſt him, which they 
knew they could eatily ſpirit up in his ab- 


„ Thucyd, lib. 6. 395. ſeR. 23. ad finem. 
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pedition. 

This mighty armament, which carried 
the flower of the Athenian forces, was the 
moſt ſplendid, the beſt” fitted out, and the 
moſt expenſive, that hadever failed from. Any 
of the Grecian ports to that very time. 4 
gut the firſt thing we meet with in this ex- 

ition, was (what might naturally: be ex- 


pected) a diſagreement between the three , 


Generals as to the manner of beginning their 
operations. - Alcibiades indeed brought them 
both over to his opinion; but whilſt he was 


diſputing with his collegues in Sicily, his 


enemies at Athens were by no means idle. 
The affair of the ſtatues, and the pollution of 
the ſacred myſteries, were again brought up- 


on the carpet. The © people, naturally ſuſ- 


picious, never enquired into the character of 
the informers, or the validity of the evi- 


dence, . but admitted all that offered without 


diſtinction; and, giving eaſy credit to the 


moſt, abandoned wretches, apprehended ſe- 


veral of the moſt eminent citizens, and com- 
mitted. them to . One of theſe per- 


x Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 396. ſe 31. 

d Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 408. ſect. 47, 48, 49 
© Thucyd. lib. 6 p. 411. ſect. 53. 
© Ibid. p. 415. ſect. 60. 1 h 
8 H ſuaded 


ſence. It was decreed therefore that Alcibi- | 
ades ſhould depart immediately upon the ex- 
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ſunded another of his fellow priſoners, who 


was mot liable to ſuſpicion, to take the crime 
upon himſelf, and to impeach ſome others as 
ms accomplices.” Urging this as a reaſon, 
that whether what he confeſſed ſhould be true 
or falſe,” he would at leaſt fecure his own 


pardon, and calm the preſent ſuſpicions of 


the people. Audocides, for that was the 
name of this perſon according to Plutarch, 
though it is omitted by Thucydides, was pre- 
vailed upon by this kind of reaſoning to ac- 
knowledge himſelf guilty of defacing · the 
ſtatues, and to inform againſt ſome others as 
_ atcomplices in the ſame act of impiety. Up- 
on this declaration * the informer received 
his pardon, and all thoſe who were not men- 
tioned in his information their liberty : but 
proceſſes were made out againſt as many as 
ie had named, and all who were apprehend- 
| ed were tried, condemned, and executed up- 
on his ſingle evidence. Thoſe who eſcaped 
by flight were ſentenced to die, and a price 


ſet upon their heads by a publick-proclama- 


tion. Whether the perſons condemned were 
guilty or innocent was not at all clear, accord- 
ing to Thucydides. Plutarch tells us, that 

the friends and acquaintance. of Alcibiades, 


* Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 202. 
> Thucyd. p. 416. ſea. bo, 
. © Put, in Vit. Alcib. p. 201. lit. C. 
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who fell into the hands of the people, were 
Fverely handled on this occaſion. It is cer- 


uin therefore that the information was chiefly 


levelled at him by the artifice of the oppoſite 
faction; for Thucydides informs us almoſt 
in the very next ſentence, that the people re- 
ccived the information againſt Alcibiades with 
all the fury of prejudice, at the inſtigation 
of ſuch of his enemies as had accuſed him 
before he ſailed upon the expedition. And 
fince they now had not the leaſt doubt of his 
being concerned in the affair of defacing the 
ſtatues; they were more than ever convinced 
that he was equally: guilty of the pollution 


of the myſteries, and that both thoſe crimes 


were committed by him and his aſſociates with 
the ſame deſign of ſubverting the popular gos 
verament. For a body of Spartan troops hap- 
pened to make an incurſion, in that very june- 
ture, as far as the Iſthmus, upon ſome de- 
ſign or other againſt the Beotians. This 
unlucky incident confirmed the people in 
their ſuſpicions that this was a ſcheme con- 
certed before -hand with Alcibiades, covered 
with the ſpecious pretext, of attacking the 


Beotians; and that if the plot had not been 
happily © difcovered in time, and the execu- 


* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 416. ſe&, 61. 
d Ibid, | 
© Ibid, - 
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tion of it prevented by the death of the con- 
ſpirators, their city would moſt inevitably 
| have been betrayed to ihe Spartans. - Thus 
on every {ide ſuſpicions fell ſtrongly upon 
Alcibiades, and the people determining to 
put bim to death, ſent a private expreſs to 
Sicily to recall him and ſuch of his friends as 


Were named in the information. The officers 


diſpatched in the Salaminian galley, which 
Was ſent on that occaſion, were ordered to 
acquaint Alcibiades, that he was deſired to 
return with them to Athens to clear himſelf 
of thoſe things which were objected to him 
before the people; but they received a ſtrict 
charge not to offer to take him-or his friends 
into cuſtody ; not only from the dread of 
Tome mutiny amongſt their own ſoldiers u 
on his account, but for fear the allied troops, 
whom his influence had engaged, ſhould de- 
ſert and abandon the enterprize. * Alcibi- 
ades obeyed the ſummons; and taking his 
friends, who were included in the informa- 


tion, into his own ſhip, left Sicily in company 


With the Salaminian galley, ſeemingly as if 
yt returning to Athens; but, whether he only 
4 ſuſpected, or, which | is more en had 


FT his veſſel may properly be termed the Athenian 
State-pacquet=-boat, and was never ſent out but upon 
very extraordinary occaſions. Plut. 


» Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 417 ſect, 61. 
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received intelligence of the meaſures ken 


by his enemies in his abſence, he, with his 
friends, went aſhore at Thuria, and gave the 
Athenian officers the ſlip, not caring to ſtand 
the ſentence of the credulous and rejudiced 
people. The officers, finding all ther ſearch. 
after. him quite fruitleſs, returned to Athens 
without him, and the Athenians paſſed ſen- 
tence of death upon him and all thoſe Who 
accompanied him, and * confiſcated their 
eſtates for non- appearance. Thus, inſtead 
of uniting their j Joint efforts to promote the 
ſucceſs of an enterprize upon which they had 
ſtaked their All, the infatuated Athenians 
were intent upon nothing but the cabals and 
intrigues of faction; and the folly of the 
people, managed by their ambitious and ſelf- 
iſh Demagogues, deprived the ſtate of the 
only commander from whom they could ra- 
tionally hope for ſucceſs in that hazardous ex- 
pedition. A meaſure which occaſioned the 
total ruin both of their fleet and army, and 


gave a fatal ſhock to their Republick; * for 
the ſoldiers were not only greatly diſpirited at 


the loſs of a chief, in whoſe abilities they 


placed the moſt intire confidence, but Alci- 


biades, in revenge for his uſage, took refuge 
amongſt the 1 89 and n upon 


Thucyd. ibid. . 
Flut. in Vit. Aleib, Þ. 202 
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nem to ſend ſuch ſupplies to, the Syracuſany 

as compleated the Acton of the Athe. 
- nians in that country. Nicias was taken and 
put to death by the enemy; not a fingle hip 
returned, and * few of the men eſcaped either 
flaughter or captivity. The news of this 
terrible defeat threw the city into the utmoſt 
Nee The 15 . ave 96 5 

opes, and imagined they ſhould quickly ſee 
8 fleet in the Haden whilſt they 
were. in this exhauſted and defenceleſs con- 
dition. However the dread of the impend- 
üng danger had this good effect that it made 

the populace extremely tractabſe, and 
ready to ſupport their magiſtrates in whatever 
meaſures they judged moſt conducive to the 
common ſafety. Nor could any thing but 
union and harmony amongſt themſelves 
have poſſibly ſaved them in the midſt of ſo 
many enemies, with which they were fur- 
rounded. For all the Greeks in general 
were highly elated, as Thucydides tells * us, - 
with the ill ſucceſs of the Athenians in Sici- 
iy. Thoſe who had hitherto obſerved a ſtri& 
neutrality in this war wanted no ſolicitations 
to join in cruſhing that 1 00 people, but 
Father thought it glorious to have a ſhare iv a 


2 Thucyd. lib. 7. P- 505. ad finem. 
d Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 506, &c. 
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war Which they, concluded would be but of 
ſhort duration, The. Spartan allies were more 
than ever deſirous of delivering themſelves 
from the calamities of war which they had ſo 
long ſuffered ; whilſt thoſe Rates, which till 
that time had received laws fromthe Atheni- 
ans, exerted themſelves above their ſtrength to 
the revoltwhich they were then medi- 
tating. They judged of the ſituation of affairs 
from the blind impulſe of paſſion, regardleſs 
of the dictates of reaſon, and fancied the next 
campaign would finiſh the ruin of the Athe- 
nians. The Spartans, promiſing them- 
ſelves the certain dominion over all Greece, 
if the Athenians were once reduced, made 
vaſt preparations for the war, to which all 
their allies contributed their utmoſt ; all got 
ready for. opening the campaign the ſpring 
r eſs 
The.* Athenians, now harmony was re- 
ſtored in the ſtate, recovered their ſpirits, and 
begun to act with vigour. They applied 
themſelves to the re-cſtabliſhment of their 
marine, the repairs of their fortifications, and 
the care of ſtoring their magazines with the 
greateſt diligence and economy, retrenching 
all ſuch expences, as they judged uſeleſs or 
ſuperfluous. The good effects of this un+ 
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animity were viſible when the 


ign 


. opened, for they found themſelves in a con- 


dition to make x St againſt their numerous 


enemies, though ſtrengthened by a new al. 
liance with the Perfians, and aſſiſted with 
Perſian money; and they even gained ſome 
cConſiderable advantages. An event too hap- 
F og which greatly diſconcerted the mea- 


es of their enemies, and raiſed their ſtate 


8 once more to its former power and luſtre. 
Alcibiades, a thorough libertine, who never 


ſtuck at the moſt infamous means of gratify- 


ing his paſſions. debauched Timæa, the 
wife of Agis, King of Sparta, his great 
friend and protector. Dreading' the reſent- 


ment of that prince for ſo ſhnameful a breach 


of friendſhip and hoſpitality, as well as the 


Jealouſy of the Peloponneſians, who had 


ſent private orders to Aſtyochus, the Lace- 


demonian Admiral, to cut him off, he fled 
to Tiſſaphernes, at that time Governor of 
the provinces in the Lower Aſia under the 


Perſian Monarch. Alcibiades, who was a 


conſummate maſter in the art of addreſs, 


quickly inſinuated himſelf into his good 
- graces, and explained to him the true intereſt 
of the Perſians with reſpect to the — 


* Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 203. 


> Thucyd. lib, 8. p. 531. ſect. 
Thucy d. ibid. ſect. 46. 16. 
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Republicks. He ſhewed him the bad policy 
of raiſing one State to a ſuperiority over all 
the reſt, which would deprive his maſter of 
all his allies, and oblige him to contend 
alone with the whole power of Greece. He 
adviſed him to permit every ſtate to enjoy its 
own ſeparate independent government; and 
demonſtrated, that by keeping them thus 
divided, his maſter might ſet them together 
by the ears, and, by playing them one againſt 
another, cruſh them all at laſt without the 
leaſt danger. He added too, that an alliance 
with the Athenians would be more advan- 
tageous to the Perſian intereſt, and preferable 
to that which he had made with the Lacede- 
monians. The crafty Perſian was too able a 
politician not to reliſh his advice; he paid 


the Peloponneſians their ſubſidy ſo ill, and 


put off a naval engagement ſo long, under 
pretence of waiting for the Phænician fleet, 
that he waſted the ſtrength of their navy 
which was far ſuperior to the Athenian, and 
ruined all their meaſures. 

| Whilſt > Alcibiades reſided with Tiſſa- 
phernes, and gave the Perſians the beſt in- 
ſtructions he could for regulating their con- 
duct, he at the ſame time formed a ſcheme 
for procuring the repeal of his ſentence, and 


- ® Thucyd. ibid. 
* Thucyd. ibid. ſect. 47. 
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liberty to return once more to his native 
country. He judged the beſt way to obtain 
this favour would be to convince the Athe- 
nians of his intimacy with Tiſſaphernes. 
To effect this, he wrote to the chief officers 


of the Athenian forces, which then lay at 


both of the ſea and land forces, which were 


Samos, dit ecting them to inform all thoſe of 
the greateſt weight and authority how deſir- 
dus he was of reviſiting Athens if the 
vernment ſhould be once lodged in the hands 
of a ſmall number of the principal citizens; 
but that he could by no means think of re- 
turning whilft the acy ſubſiſted, and 
tte State was governed by a parcel of aban- 
doned wretches, who had ſo. ſcandalouſly 
driven him out of his x that 
condition he promiſed to procurethe friend- 
ſhip of Tifſaphernes, and declared himſelf 
ready to accept a ſhare with them in the ad- 
miniſtration. The event anſwered his e 
ations; for the officers and the leading men, 


at Samos, were eagerly bent upon ſabverting 
the Democracy. Thus the treaty was ſet 
on foot at Samos, and the ſcheme laid for al- 
tering the government. The principal men 
were in hopes of a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion, and the inferior people acquieſced from 
the expectation of large ſubſidies from the 


» Thucyd. ibid. ſect. 48. 
. P er- | 


* 


Perſians. Phrynicus, one of the Generals, 
alone oppoſed it, ſenſible that Alcibiades cared 
as little ſor an Ariſtocratick government as 


for a Democracy, and had no other point in 
view (which, as Thucydides acknowledges, 


was the real truth) than to procure ſuch a 
change in the preſent adminiſtration as might 
— his friends to recall him. The 
terms however, which Alcibiades offered, 
were agreed to by the reſt, and Piſander, one 
of the leading men, was ſent to Athens ta 
manage the affair. 

Pfſander at firſt met with violent oppoſi- 


Alcibiades in particular clamoured loudly 
againſt the violation of the laws, when his 
return was propoſed, which they chiefly 


dreaded, But Piſander applied 10 artfully 
to the fears of the peo 


which could poſſibly fave the ſtate, that 
they at laſt agreed to it, though with great 
reluctance. He therefore, with ten others, 
was appointed to ſettle the affair with Tiſſa- 
phernes and Alcibiades as, they ſhould judge 
molt conducive to the ien of the Repub- 


© Thucyd. ;bid. ſeR. 49 
* Thucyd. ibid. ſect. 53 
8 * Thucyd. ibid. ſect. 50. 
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tion from the people and the enemies of 


ple, and ſhewed them fo. 
pany y that it was the only reſource they had 
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ready to enter into a_ convention with the 
_ Athenians, as they were taught to believe. 
Alcibiades therefore, to ſave his credit, 'and 


trick which they thought had been put upon 


der, with ſore of the deputies, returned to 


—— — =—_ — — 


they permitted the ſenate and people to aſ- 


\ 


lick; but * Tiſſaphernes, who dreaded the 
power of the Peloponnefians, was not fo 


conceal from the Athenians his inability to 
make good what he had promiſed, inſiſted, 
in the name of Tiſſaphernes, upon ſuch - 
high terms that the treaty broke 5 the 

deputies returned to Samos, enraged at the 


— my & wy. & > > = My > $5 my 


them by Alcibiades. Determined however, 
at all events, to purſue their ſcheme; Piſan- 


Athens, where * their party had already 
made a conſiderable progreſs, for they had 
privately aſſaſſinated ſuch of the leading men 
as were averſe to an Ariſtocracy, and though 


— = 2 BD 


ſemble and vote as uſual, yet they would 
not allow any thing to be decreed but what 
they thought proper; © beſides, none but 
thoſe of their own faction durſt venture to 
harangue the people; for if any one at- 
tempted to ſpeak in oppoſition, he was ſure 
to be diſpatched the firſt convenient opportu- 


rec mr Bo 


—  r_ 


Bryn 


= Thucyd. ibid. ſect. 56. 
d Thucyd: ibid. 65. 
* Thucyd. ibid. 66. 


nity z 


nity; nor was any enquiry made after the 


aſſaſſins, or any proceſs iſſued out againſt. 


thoſe who were ſtrongly ſuſpected of the 


- murders. The people were ſo terrified with 


theſe bloody executions, that they acquieſced 
to whatever was propoſed, and every man 
thought himſelf happy if no violence was 
offered him, even though he continued quiet 
and ſilent. They were deprived even of the 
power of bewailing the common calamity to 
each other, in order to concert meaſures for 
revenge: for the faction had artfully ſpread 

ſo ſtrong and ſo univerſal a diffidence 


amongſt the popular party, that no one durſt 


venture to confide in his neighbour, but each 
man ſuſpected every other as an accomplice 
of the crimes which were daily perpetrated. 
la this ſituation Piſander found the city 
at his arrival, and immediately prepared to 
finiſh what his friends had ſo ſucceſsfully be- 
gun: convoking therefore an aſſembly of 
the people, the At iſtocratick faction opyuly 
declared their reſolution to aboliſh the antient 
form of government, and to lodge the ſu- 
preme power in the hands of four hundred 
of the nobility, who ſhould govern the State 
in the manner they thought beſt, with the 
power of aſſembling five thouſand of the citi- 


; ® Thucyd. ibid. 67. 
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- gens to conſult with as oft as they thought 


proper. * Piſander was the man whio atquaint- 
ed the people with this definitive reſolution, 
but Antiphon was the perſon who formed the 
plan, and was chief manager of the whole 
affair: a man, according to the teſtimony 
of Thucydides, who knew him perſonally, 
maſter of the greateſt abilities, and of by far 
the moſt nervous eloquence of any of his 
cotemporaries. Thus the Oligarchy was 


eſtabliſhed, and the Athenians deprived of 


that liberty which they had enjoyed near 100 
years from the expulſion of Hippias: dur- 
ing which whole ſpace they had been ſub- 
Je to none, but had been accuſtomed, above 
half that time, to lord it over others; * for 
as ſoon as this decree had paſſed in the aſſem- 
bly without oppoſition, the chiefs of the con- 
ſpiracy artfully permitted ſuch citizens as 
were upon duty, but had been let into 
the ſecret, to go wherever they pleaſed z but 
directed their own friends to continue under 


arms, and diſpoſed them in ſuch a manner 


as might beſt favour their enterprize: for the 
Athenians kept at that time a conſtant guard 
upon their walls, as the Spartan army Was 
encamped in their neighbourhood, When 
they had made their diſpoſition, the four 


a 'Thucyd ibid. 68. 
b Thucyd. ibid. 69. 
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hundred Nobles with poignards concealed 
under theit babits, and attended by an hundred 
and twenty daring young fellows, whom they 
employed in their aſſaſſinations, ſurrounded 
the* Senators, and paying them what was due 
upon their ſalaries, commanded them to de- 
part the court. The Senators tamely ſub- 
mitting, and not the leaſt ſtir happening 
amongſt the citizens, they proceeded to elect 
magiſtrates out of their own body, and per- 
formed all the religious ceremonies uſually 
ractiſed upon thoſe occaſions. When they 
ad thus got poſſeſſion of the government, 


they did not think proper to recall thoſe 


whom the people had formerly baniſhed, for 
fear of being obliged to include Alcibiades in 
the number, whoſe enterprizing genius they 
dreaded extremely; but they behaved moſt 
tyrannically to the citizens, putting ſome to 
death, throwing ſome into priſon, and ban- 
iſhing others. _ 
The ſpirit of liberty however is not ſo eaſi- 
ly extinguiſhed. © Piſander had brought 
mercenary troops with him out of ſome of 
the cities which he paſſed through on his re- 
turn to Athens, who were of great ſervice to 
the new Governors in their enterprize : but 
the forces at Samos conſiſted of Athenian ci- 


2 Solon's new ſenate of four hundred. 
» Thucyd. ibid. 70. | 
* Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 543- ſe. 65: 


tizens 
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n gens, jealous even of the leaſt attempt upon 
the liberty of their country, and declared 
enemies to every ſpecies of tyranny. The 
firſt news which theſe brave fellows received 
of the uſurpation, brought ſuch exaggerated 

accounts of the cruelty and inſolence of the 
four hundred, that they were with great dif-. 
ficulty reſtrained from cutting every one to 
pieces who was in the intereſt of the Oli- 
garchy: * However, they took the com- 
mand from their former Generals, and ca- 
ſhiered every officer they ſuſpected, ſubſtitut- 
ing others in their places; the chief of whom 
were Thraſybulus and Thraſyllus, Alcibi- 
ades d was recalled, and unanimoufly decla- 
ed their Captain General both by the ſea and 
land forces; which gave ſuch a turn to affairs 
at Athens, that the four hundred were de- 
poſed, in ſpite of all their efforts to continue 
in power, and the publick tranquillity once 
more eſtabliſhed. pron wr of 
© The © people confirmed Alcibiades in the 
command, and committed the whole ma- 
nagement of the war to his conduct. But 
his ſoul was too great to receive his recall 
from baniſhment, and even his high poſt as 


* Thucyd lib. 8. p. 551. ſect. 76. — 2 ey 
d Thucyd. ibid. p. 553. ſet. 81, 
© Thucyd. ibid. p. 567. ſet. 97. 
4 Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 206. 
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an at of favour. "Ml determined tio merit 
boch by ſome figoal ſervice, and not ta revi- 
fit Adina till he could return with glory. 
His uſual ſucceſs attended him in this war, 
and he ſeemed to ang pes wich him 
wherever he appeared; for he gained ſo many 

victories both by ſea | ap gs land, and diſtrefled 
the Peloponneſians fo much 'by his addreſs 
and conduct, that he once more retrieved the 
dominion of the ſea, and returned triumphant 4 
to Athens. His * entry was ſplendidly mag- 
nificent, adorned with the trophics of two- 
hundred ſhips of war, which he had de- 
ſtroyed or taken, and a vaſt number of pri- 
ſoners. His reception was attened with al 
the honours and applauſe he had ſo juſtly 
merited. The people, conſcious of the late 
happy change in their affairs under the admi- 
niſtration of Alcibiades, lamented. with tears 
their miſcarriage in Sicily, and other ſubſe- 
quent calamities; all which they imputed to 
their own fatal error in not truſting the ſole 
command to ſo able and ſucceſsful 2 * 
mander. 

The de Mare 6 e great man 

Was perpetually fluctuating, and-ſeemed to be 
ever on the tm} and Plutarch re- 


* Plut ibid: p-/ 2075 208: | 0 
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marks, that if ever. man owed his ruin to his 


own. glory, it muſt be Alcibiades; for the 
people were ſo prepoſſeſſed with the opinion 
ol bis courage and conduct, that they looked 
| upon him as abſoluteiy ins incible. Whencver 
therefore be failed in any one point, they im- 
puted it intirely to his neglect, or want of 
will; for they could imagine nothing ſo diffi- 
cult, but what they thought him able to ſur- 
mcunt, if he applied to it with carneſtncs 
and vigour... Thus, in the ſame campaign, 
he ſailed to the iſle of Andros with a power- 


ful flect, where he defeated the joint foi ces 


of the inhabitants and Spartans ;/ but, as he 
did not take the city, Me gave his enemies a 
freſh handle for renewing their uſual accuſa- 
tions; for the people already fancied them- 
ſelves maſters of Chios and the. reſt of Ionia, 
and were extremely out of humour becauſe 
his conqueſts. did not keep pace with their 
heated imaginations. They made no allou- 
ance for the wretched Foy of their finances, 
which frequently obliged him to quit his 
army to go in ſearch of money to pay, and 


enemies had a conſtant reſource. for all their 
Wants in the treaſures of Perſia. To one of 
their excurſions, which neceſſity obliged him 
to make in order to raĩiſe money, he proper- 
ly owed his ruin: for leaving the command 
A the fleet to one hn an able feaman 
indecd, 
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proviſions to ſubſiſt, his fotces,  whilit their 
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indeed, but raſh, and in every other reſpect 
unequal to ſuch a charge, he gave him the 
moſt poſitive orders not to fight the enemy 
upon any account whatſoever during his ab- 
ſence; but the vain Antiochus treated his or- 
ders with ſo much contempt, that he ſailed 
aut with a few ſhips to brave the Spartan ad- 
miral Lyſander, which brought on a general 
gement. The event was, the death of 
Antiochus, the defeat of the Athenians, who 
loſt many of their ſhips, and a trophy erect- 
Jo by the Spartans in hanour of their victo- 
Alcibiades, at the. firſt news of this miſ- 
L returned to Samos with precipitation, 
and endeavoured to bring Lyſander to a deci- 
ſive action; but the wary Spartan knew too 
well how different a man he had now to deal 
with, and would — an means Hazard a ok 
cond engagement.” | 
la the mean time one - * Thraſpbulus, who 
bing a mortal enmity to Alcibiades, 
Athens, and impeached him as the — 
the late defeat, affirming that he — — 
the care of the fleet * t compinions, 
whilſt he rambled at p amongſt the 
provinces, raiſing nll and living in a ſtate 
of riot and r with wine and women. 
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5 A vic E . befides,was brought againſt 

him for fortifying a place near Bizanthe, az 
occaſion, which his enemies 
vrged as a proof that he either was not able, 
or not willing, to refide in his native country. 
 -" Jealouſy aud inconſtancy were the charac- 

teriſtieks of che Athenian people. They 
gave ſenplich belief to the ſuggeſtions of his 
enemies. and diſcharged, as Plutarch tells us, 
the futy of their gall upon the unfortunate 


ty of the' command. 3 


of ins countrymen to Alcibiades upon the 
rapeachinent brought againſt him for de- 
fading the flatues, | their tuin to that 
j"alouſywhich they conſtantly harboured both 
_ of his ambition and abilities. For though 
he had done the Stato many great and figoal 
ſetvices, yet his way of liſe made him ſo 
Odious to every individaal, that the com- 
mend was" taken from him, and given to 
_ r 
2 of the Repyblick. 
„ ee Dy Fyclcus, Menander, and Adar 
vin hs eee, ue lay Wm the 4- 
theniuw fleet in en gas, were ſo 
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e ®*Phucyd: b. 6. p. 1 Pr 15. 
E 1 in Vit. Ald, p. 4-212. 
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' weak as to fail out every morning at day break 
to defy Lyfander, who kept his ſtation at 
Lampſacos ; and, at their return from this 
idle bravado, ſpent the reſt of the day with- 
out order or diſcipline, or keeping any look- 
=_ from an affected contempt of the ene- 
Alcibiades, who was at that time in 
eh neighbouthood, and thoroughly ſenſible 
of their danger, came and informed them of 
the inconveniences of the where their 
fleet then lay, and the a diy of ſoffering 
their men to go aſhore and ramble about the 
country. He affured them too, that Lyſan- 
der way an experienced and vigilant enemy, 
who knew how to make the moſt of every 
advantage: but they, vain of their new 
power, deſpiſed his advice, and treated him 
with the utmoſt rudeneſs. Tydeus, in par- 
ticular; ordered him tobe gone, A told him 
inſolently, that not he, but they were now 
commanders, and knew beſt. what to do. 
The event happened ae Alcibiades had före- 
ſeen. Lytander attacked them unex 
vhilſt they lay in their uſual diſorder, and 
prog ſo compleat a vitoty, that of all their 
cet eight veſſels alone eſcaped, which fled at 
the firſt onſet. - The able Spartan, who knew | 
as well how to make uſe af, as to gain, a vic- 
tory, ſoon after compelled Athens itielf to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. - As ſooh * as he was 


2 Plut. in Vit. Lino. Þ. 441. ; 
I 3 maſ- 
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mater of the city, he burnt all their ſhipping, 


placed a garriſon in their citadel, and demo- 
lithed the reſt of their fortifications. When 
he had thus reduced them to a ſtate of abſo- 
lute ſubjection, he aboliſhed their conſtitu- 
tion, and left them to the mercy. of thirty 
governors of his own-chuſing, well-known 
in hiſtory by the pp: oC the Thirty 
1 Tyr r 

h tyranny, though of very ſhort dura- 


1555 was to the laſt degree inhuman.; The 


tyrants ſacrificed all whom they ſuſpected to 
their fear, and all who were rich to their ava- 
rice. The carnage was ſo great, that, ac- 
 'cording to Xenophon, the Thirty put more 
| Athenians to death in eight months only, 

than had fallen in battle, againſt the whole 
force of the Peloponneſians, during: ten 
years of the war. But the publick virtue 
of 'Thraſybulus * could not bear to ſee his 
country enſlaved by ſuch inhuman monſters: 


ceollecting therefore about ſeventy determined 


citizens, who, like him, had fled to Thebes 
uy 1 on be firſt ſeized pen Phyle, a 


4% Gs EV Ee ws v 5 42 
955 Hen Sine dre N HTC. . ellenic. lib. 
2. p 370. Edit Lewenel. Baſil. 

b Moſt probably the ſon of Lycus, e by 
Thueydides, who had ſo great a . in depoſing the 
Four bundred, and reſtoring the ancient conſtitution, 
"If — did. p- 27. 
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irons fort, near Athens; and, ſtrengthened 
by the acceſſion of freſh numbers, which 
flocked in to him from every fide, he got * 
poſſeſſion of the Pyræum. The Thirty 
Tyrants endeavoured. to retake. it, but were 
repulſed, and * Critias and Hippomachus, . 
two of their number, ſlain in the attempt. 
The people now, weary of the Tyrants, 
drove them out of the city, and choſe ten | 
magiſtrates, one out of each tribe, to ſupply- 

their places. The. Tyrants applied to their 
friend Lyſander, who failed and inveſted the 
Pyræum, and reduced Thrafybulus, and his 

party, to an extreme want of neceſſaries, 
for they were yet confined to the Pyræum, as 
the people, though they had depoſed the 
Tyrants, yet refuſed to receive them into the 
city; but Pauſanias, one of the Kings of 
Spatta, who commanded the land forces in 
this expedition, jealous of the reputation 
which that great man had acquired, gained 
over two of the Ephori, who accompanied 
him, and granted peace to the Athenians 
notwithſtanding all the oppoſition of Lyſan- 
der, Pauſanias returned to Sparta with his 
army, and the * Tyrants, deſpairing of aſſiſt- 


1 Xenoph. ibid. p. 368. = 
» Xenoph. ibid. 370. a 
© Xenoph. ibid, 377. 

4 Xenoph. ibid, 372—373. 
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7 egar to hite foreig „and were 
a to re-eftab! themfdoes by force 
3 12 that'power bf. which they had been ſo lite. 
= ; .* {ITY But Thraf e, informed of 
3 "ke pn, marched but with all his forces, 
and, 5 them to a parley, puniſhed 
"chem. with that death their cries ſo juſtly 
- merited.. © After the -execation of the Ty- 
fte, e wp aitned a general 1A 
df indetngit Wion, and by that falu- 
ry inikaſir 4 and. Hberty to his 
3 Withont farther bloodſhed; 
The cotichufion of the Pelopormeſſan war 
mn y properly be ter med the period of the A- 
thenun Fender; Tor though, by the afliſt- 
Ace vf the pray ey made ſome figure 
= that tittie, Yet it we but of ort tuta- 
tion. The thy rs of the people were = 
y degenerited, and the Sttrertie ſtarcity of 
irtuous Tharacterz, ſo vitible in their fubſe- 
ew hiſtory, marks u once the ptogreſs 
Ac the Yegree of their degeneracy. Conon, 
oy Eſcaped: with eight Thips only, when 
ey were fo thtally. defeated by IyMrder, 
E . broot the Peffiah "Monarch how 
mach is initefeſt was concerned in fopport- 
ing the Athenians, and obtained the command 
Z ot a powerful. armament in their favour. 
Whill he artful Fit chrauſtes, general of 


[* Xenoph. fib. 3. P. 46h. K 
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once more drew them over to their pa 


the Perfiani forves in Aſa; rab d 4 ftrong con- 
federscy  againft' the Spartans by properly 


diſtributing large furns athongft the Teading 
men of the Grecian Republicks. Conon 
totally defeated the Spartan fleet commanded 
by Pifander, und, by the help ef the Petfian - 
money, tebuilt the ferong walls and other 
fortifications of Athens, Which Lyſander Bad 
detnoltiffied. © The Spartaus, jealous of the 
ring powet of the Athenians, Who ſeemed 
to afpiteat recovering their former grandeur, 
made ſüch Advantagebus offers to the Per- 
ſtans by their Admiral Antalcidas, that they 


Conon wWas tecalied and impriſdned u n 
the fuggeRtiohs of Antalciddas, that he had 
embezzled che money allotted for the fe- 


_ eſtabliſhment of Acheits, and Wis no friend 


to the Perflan intereſt. The Athenians now 
ſent Tbrafybulus, their great deliverer, with 
a fleet of forty fall to Annoy the Spartans : 
he reduced ſeveral eiries Which had revolted 
to the enemy, but Was flain by the Rhodians 
in an Unfüccefsful attempt upon their land. 
Condn, "According to Juſtin, was executed 
at Suſa by the Perſians. Xenophon, who 
© Xenoph. lib. 4 p. 404. 
» bil. " he OE - - 
© Ibid, g 
. aeg 
Juſtin in Vit Conon. 
7 lived 
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lived at che ſame time, is Glas as to his death; 
bat, whatever might be his fate, it is certain 
he-is no more mentioned in hiſtory. After 
the death of theſe two great men we meet 
with none but Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Ti- 
motheus, the ſon of Conon, whoſe charac- 
ters are worthy of our notice, till the time 
of Demoſthenes and Phocion. The martial 
ſpirit of the Athenians ſubſided in proportion - 
as luxury and corruption gained. ground 
amongſt them. The love of eaſe, and a 
moſt inſatiable fondneſs for.diverſions, now 
took place of thoſe generous ſentiments which 
before knew no other object but the liberty 
and glory of their country... If we trace the 
riſe of publick virtue up to its firſt ſource, 
and ſhew the different effects ariſing from the 
prevailing influence of the different rulin 
paſſions, we may juſtly account for the fatal 
and amazing change in that once glorious 
 Republick.- A ſhort digreſſion therefore, 
on — ſubject, may perhaps be neither un- 
uſeful nor unentertaining. | 

Of all the human paſſions, ambition may 
prove the moſt uſeful, or. the moſt nd 
tive to a people. The e 


—Digito monfrrari et dicier Bie 4 
the fondneſs for admiration. and applauſe 


Perſius, fat, 1. f 
ſeems 
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ſeems co-eval with man, and accompanies us 
from the cradle to the grave, Every man 
pants after' diſtinction, and even in this 
world affects a kind of immortality. When 
this love of adm̃iration and applauſe is the 
only end propoſed by ambition, it then be- 
comes a primary paſſion; all the other 
ſions are compelled to be ſubſervient, and 
will be wholly employed on the means con- 
ducioe to that end. But whether this paſ- 
ſion for fame, this eagerneſs after that ima- 
ginary life, which exiſts only in the breath 
of other people, be laudable or criminal, 
uſeful or frivolous, muſt be determined by 
the means employed, which will always be 
directed to whatever happens to be the reign- 
ing object of applauſe. . Upon this princi- 
ple, however the means may differ, the 
end will be ſtill the ſame; from the hero 
down to the boxer in the bear-garden ; 
from the legiſlator who new-models a ſtate, 
down to the humbler genius who ſtrikes out 
the neweſt cut for a coat-fleeve. For it was 
the ſame principle directing to the ſame end, 
which impelled Eroſtratus to ſet fire to the 
temple of Diana, and Alexander to ſet the 
world in a flame ſo quickly after. | 
There is no Wart which ſo ſurely indi- 
cates the reigning manners of a people at 
different periods, as that quality or turn of 
mind, which happens to be the reigning ob- 
e 8 ject 
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je 'of publick applauſe. For as the reipn- 
8 = Object of applauſe will neceffarily con- 
ituts * leading-falhion, and as the leading- 
| faſhion always takes riſe among the great or 
ing people; if the object of applauſe be 
raiſe-worthy, the example of the Great will 
ve a due influence upon the inferior claſ- 
is, 6 frivolous or vicious, the whole 
| body of the people will take the ſame caſt, 
and be quickly infected by the contagion. 
There cannot therefore be a more certain 
_ criterion, by which we may form our judg- 
ment of the national virtue or national de- 
| eracy of any people, in any. period of 
eir exiſtence, than from thoſe characters, 
which are the moſt diſtinguiſhed in every 
riod of their reſpective hiſtories. To a- 
nay 2e theſe remarkable characters, to in- 
ate theend propoſed by all their actions, 
Whig opens to us all their Jecret ſprings ; 
and to develope the means employed for the 
acquiſition of that end, is not only the moſt 
entertaining, but, in my opinion, by much 
the wen ele ful, part of hiſtory, For as the 
reigning object of applauſe arifes from the 
"prevailing manners of a people, it will ne- 
ceſſarily be the reigning obj of defire, and 
continue to influence the manners of ſuc- 
ceeding generations, till it is oppoſed, and 
gradually gives way to ſome new object. 
ꝗ— the prevailing manners of any 


people 
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people, may be inveſtigated. without .much- - 


difficulty, in my opinion, if we attend to 
the increaſe or decreaſe of good or bad cha- 
racters, as recorded in any period of their 
hiſtory; becauſe the greater * will 
generally endeavour to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by whatever happens at the time to be 


the reigaing object of applauſe. Hence too we 


may obſerve the progreſſive order, in which 
the manners of any people prepared the way 
for every remarkable mutation in their go- 
vernment. For no eſſential mutation can 
ever be effected in any government (unleſe 


by the violence of external force) till the 


prevailing manners of the people are ripe for 
ſuch a change. Conſequently, as like cauſes 
will ever produce like effects; when we ob- 
ſerve the ſame. ſimilarity of manners pre- 
vailing amongſt our own people, with that 
which preceded the laſt fatal mutation of 
government in any other free nation; we 
may, at ſuch a time, give a ſhrewd gueſs 
at the approaching fate of our conſtitution 
and country. Thus in the infancy and riſe 
of the Grecian Republicks, -when neceſlity 
of ſelf-defence had given a manly and war- 


like turn to the temper of the people, and 


the continuance: of the ſame neceſſity had 
fixed it into a habit, the love of their coun- 
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lick applauſe. As this reigning object conſe- 


. . quently became the chief object of deſire to 


every one who was ambitious of publick 

applauſe, it quickly grew. to be the faſhion. 
Thi whole people in "thoſe ſtates plowed 
with the generous YO le of publick vir- 
toe to the higheſt degree of enthuſiaſm. 
Wealth had then no charms, and all the be- 
witching pleaſures of luxury were unknown, 
or deſpiſed. And thoſe brave people cobtted : 


and embraced toils, danger, and cven death 


itſelf, with the greateſt ardour, in purſuit of 
this darling object of their univerſal wiſhes. 
Every man Nabe, toiled, and bled, not for 
. but for his country. Hence the 
oduce of thoſe ages was a race of pa- 


triot Stateſmen and real Heroes. This ge- 


nerous principle gave riſe to thoſe ſeminarres 


of manly bravery and heroic emulation, the 


Olympick, Iſtmian, and other publick games. 
To obtain the victory at thoſe ſcenes of pub- 
lick glory was eſteemed the utmoſt fammit 


. of 70 felicity, a wreath of wild olive, 


Kurel or parſley (the victor's prize) that 
. nobilis, as Horace terms it, which | 


Terrarun dominos evebit ad Des, 


was 1 infinitely more the object of ettivlation i in 
thoſe. generous times, than Coronets and 


Garters are of modern ambition. Let me 


add too, that as the former were * 
4 a 5 , e 
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the reward of merit only, they reflected a 
very different luſtre upon the wearer. The 
tonours acquired-at theſe games quickly be- 
came the darling themes of the poets, and 
the charms of muſick were called in to give 
additional graces to poetry. Panegyrick 
 ſwelied with the moſt nervous ſtrokes of elo- 
quenee, and.decked up with all the flowers 
of rhetorick, was joined to the fidelity and 
dignity. of Hiftory ; whilſt the canvaſs 
glowing with mimick life, and the animated 
marble contributed all the powers of art to 
_ perpetuate the memory of the victors. Theſe 
were the noble incentives, which fired the 
Greciaqyyouth with the glorious emulation 
of treading in the ſteps of thoſe publick- 
ſpirited Heroes, who were the firſt inſtitu- 
tors of theſe celebrated games. Hence that 
refined taſte for arts and ſciences aroſe in 
Greece, and produced thoſe maſter-pieces of 
every kind, the inimitable remains of which 
not only charm, but raiſe the juſteſt admira- 
tion of the preſent times. 9 LY 
This taſte raiſed a ne object of applauſe, 
and at laſt ſupplanted the parents which gave 
it birth. Poetry, Eloquence, and Muſick be- 
came equally the ſubjects of emulation at 
the publick games, were allotted their re- 
ſpective crowns, and opened a ne road to 
fame and immortality. Fame was the end 
propoſed and hoped for by all; and * 
. w 
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who defpaired of attaining it by the rugged 
and dangerous paths of honour,” Muck to 
the new and flowery road, Which was Huickiy vi 
crowded with the ſervile herd of rivitatprs. n 
Monarchs turned poets, and great men, 
fidlers; and money was employed to biaſs 
the judges ät the pablick games to crowa 
wretched” verſes and bungling performers 
_ withthewreaths approptiated only to ſüperior 
merit. This taſte prevailed more or lefs in 
every ſtate of Greece (Sparta alone excepied) 71 
according to the different turn of genius of 
each people; but it obtained the moſt ready 
admiſſion at Athens, which quickly became 
the chick feat of the Muſes and Graces: 
Thus a new object of applauſe introdu- 
ing a new taſte, produced that fatal alteration 
in the manners of the Athenians, Which 
beeame concurrent cauſt of the ruin of 
their Republick For though the manners 
af the Athenians prew mort polite, yet they 
grem more corrupt, and publick virtue ceaſed 
gradually to be the object of publick ap- 
Plaue and public” emulation, As drama- 
tick postry affected moſt the taſte of the 
Athenians; the ambition of excelling in 
. 8 25 of P Was ſo violent, that 
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. E(chylus died with if, becauſe in a pub 

lick contention with Sophocles the prize 
was adjudged to his antagoniſt. But though 

we owe the fineſt pieces of that kind now 

extant. to that prevailing: taſte, - yet it iq» 

troduced ſuch a rage for theatrical entertain- 
ments as fatally contributed to the tuin of 

the Republic. 

d Juſtin. informs us that the p publick dr 
tue of Athens declined 5 after the 
death of Epaminondas. No longer awed by 
the N EY that man, which had 
been a „ to their ambition, 
they fork i into a of effeminate in- 


| tok nee. The publick revenues appropriated 
for the ſervice of the fleet and army were 


ſquandered. i in publick Feſtivals and publick 
_ entertainment. The ſtage was the chief 
object of the publick concern, and the 
theatres were crowded whilſt the camp was 
a deſart. Who trod the ſtage with the Bren- 
eſt dignity, or who excelled moſt in the 
conduct of the Drama; not who was the 
ableſt General, or moſt experienced Admiral, . 
was the odject of the publick reſearch and puh 
lick applauſe: Military virtue and the ſci- 
ence of war were held cheap, and poets and 
PR engroſſed thoſe We due e to 
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the patriot and the heto; whilſt the hard- 


earned pay of the ſoldier and the ſailor was 
employed in corrupting the indolent pleaſure- 


taking citizen. The fatal conſequence of 


this degeneracy of manners, as Juſtin aſ- 
ſyres, Was this: That the able Philip, tak- 
ing advantage of the indolence and effemi- 
nacy of the Athenians, who before took the 
lead in defence of the liberty of Greece, 
_ drew his beggarly kingdom of Macedon out 


of its primitive r and at laſt redaced 


all Greece under the yoke of fer vitude. 
Plutarch, in his inquiry whether the Athe- 


nians were mote eminent in the arts of war 
or in the arts of peace, feverely cenſures 
their inſatiable fondneſs for diverſions. He 


afferts, that the money idly thrown away 
upon the repreſentation of the tragedies of 
Sophocles' and Euripides alone, atnounted 


to a much greater fom than had been ex- 


perided in all their wars againſt the Perfians, 


in defence of their liberty and common ſafe- | 
ty. That judicious phifofopher and hiſto- 


_ rian, to the eternal inſamy of the Athenians, 


records a ſevere but ſenſible reflection of 2 
# Lacedemoman wü 


h 
at theſe diverſions. een Spartan, 
trained up in a ſtate where publiek virtue 
ſtill continued to be the object of publick 
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applatife, could not behold the ridiculous _ 
aſſiduity of the Choragi, or magiſtrates who 
rrefided at the publick ſhews, and the im- 
menſe ſutns which they laviſhed in the de- 
corations of 4 new tragedy, without indig- 
nation. He * therefore frankly told the 
« Athenians, that they were highly criminal. 
« in} wafting ſo much time, and giving that 
« ſerious attention to trifles, whith ought 
* to be dedicated to the affairs of the pub- 
« hick. That it was ſtill more eriminal to 
* throw away upon ſuch baubles as the de- 
© corations of a theatre, that money which 
% ought to be applied to the equipment of 
* their fleet, or the ſupport of their army. 
{ © Thatdiverfions ought to be treated merely 
* as diverfions, and might ferve to relax 
* the mind at our idk ® hours, or when over 
* a bottle; if any kind of atility could 
* ariſe from fuch trifling pleaſures. But 
* to ſee the Athenians make the duty they 
* owed to their country give way to their 
*« paſſion for the entertdinments of the 
* theatre, and to waſte unprofifably that 
time and money upon ſuch frivolous di- 
* yerfrons, Which ought to be appropriated = 
„to the affairs and the ficceeffitics of the 


- © Plat. Sympoſiac. p.'7 10. 
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« ſtate, appeared to him to be the height 
of infatuation.” ; 

Could we raiſe the voharabls Philoſopher 
from the grave to take a ſhort ſurvey of the 
_ preſent manners of our own countrymen, 
would he not find them an amazingly exact 
copy of thoſe of the Athenians, in the times 
immediately preceding their ſubjection to 
Macedon? Would he not ſee the ſame ſe- 
ries of daily and nightly. diverſions, adapted 


: to the taſte of every claſs of people, from the 


publick breakfaſling (that bane to the time 

and induſtry of the tradeſman) up to our 
modern Orgyes, the ate revel of 
the Maſquerade ? If he cenſured the Athe- 
nians for throwing away. ſo much time and 
attention upon the chaſte and manly ſcenes 
of Sophocles and Euripides,, what muſt he 
have n of that ſtrange Shakeſpeare- 
mania (as I may term it) which prevailed 
fo lately, and fo univerſally amongſt all 
ranks and all ages? Had he enquired of 
thoſe multitudes 9 * ſo long crowded both 
theatres at the repreſentation of Romeo and 
Juliet, what were the ſtriking beauties which 
ſo ſtrongly and ſo repeatedly engaged their 

attention, could a tenth part of the affected 
admirers of that pathetick poet, have given 
him a more ſatisfactory anſwer than, That 
« it was the faſhion?” Would he not be 
convinged that faſhion was the only _ 
2 when 
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y ben he ſaw the ſame people thronging 
with the ſame eagerneſs, and ſwallowing the 
ribaldry of modern farce, and the buftoun- 
of pantomime with: the ſame fury of ap- 
plauſe ? Muſt he not have pronounced, that 
they as much exceeded the Athenians in 
thoughtleſs levity and folly, as they ſunk 
beneath them in taſte and judgment? For 
Plutarch does not find fault with the fine 
taſte of the Athenians for the noble compo- 
ſitions of thoſe incomparable poets; but for 
that exceſs of paſſion for the theatre, which, 
by ſetting up a new object of applauſe, had 
almoſt extinguiſhed that publick virtue, for 
which they had been ſo greatly eminent; 
and made them more ſollicitous about 
the fate of a new tragedy, or the de- 
cilion of the pretenſions of two rival players, 
than about the fate of their country. But 
what idea muſt he have of the higher claſs 
of our people, when he ſaw thoſe who 
ſhould be foremoſt in a time of diſtreſs 
and danger, to animate the drooping ſpirit 
of their countrymen by - the luſtre of 
their example, attentive only to the un- 
manning. trills. of an Opera; a degree of 
effeminacy which would have diſgraced even 
the women of Greece, in times of greateſt 
_ degeneracy, If he was informed that this 
ſpecies of diverſion was fo little natural 
to the rougher genius, as well as climate of 
Britain, that we were obliged to purchaſe 
| , 1 and 
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and fetch over the worlt performers of Italy 
at the expence of vaſt ſums ; what opinion 
muſt he form of our underſtanding? But if 
he was to ſee the infolence of theſe hire- 
lings, and the ſervile proſtration of their 
pay-maſters to theſe idols of their own 
making, how muſt ſuch egregious. folly ex- 
cite his contempt and indignation ! In the 
midſt of theſe. ſcenes of diſſipation, this 
varying round of unceafing diverſions, how 
muſt he be aſtoniſhed at the complaint of 
pov erty, taxes, the decay of trade, and the 
great difficulty of raiſing the neceſſary ſup- 
plics for the publick ſervice, which God 
ſtrike his ear from every quarter! Would 
ag his cenſure upon our inconſiſtent conduct 
juſt the ſame which the honeſt Spartan 
paſs upon the infatuated Athenians ? 
hen a ab Militia of 60,000 men 
only was aſked for, would he not haye 
bluſhed for thoſe who! oppoſed a meaſure 
nn the ſupport and glory of every free 
e in Greece) and whittled it down to half 
the number from a pretended _ of 
economy? But could his philoſophick 
refrain a ſmile, when he ſaw the ſame Feople 
laviſhing their thouſands, in ſubſcriptions to 
balls, concerts, operas, and a Jong train of ex- 
penſive et extera's, yet ſo wondrous frugal in 


| þ len ſhillings, and pence, in a meaſure 
eſſential to the very _ of the nation 
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If therefore he ſaw a people bending under 
an accumulating. load of debt, almoſt to 
bankruptcy, yet ſinking more and more into 


a luxury, known in his time only to. the 


effeminate Perſians, and which required the 
wealth of Perſia to ſupport it: Involved in 
a war, unſucceſsful till meaſures , were 
changed with miniſters; yet N in 

all the pleaſures of pomp and triumph, in 
the midſt of national loſſes and national 
diſhonour : Contrad ing daily freſh debts 
of millions, to carry on that war, yet idly 
conſuming mare wealth in the uſeleſs pa- 
geantry of equipage, dreſs, table, and the al- 
moſt innumerable articles of expenſive lux- 
ury, than would ſupport their fleets and 
armies; he could not help pronouncing ſuch 
a people mad paſt the cure of Hellebote, and 


_ {lf-devoted to deſtruction. 


This Grange de ey of the Athenian 

ich Plutareh ſo ſeverely cen- 
ſures, was firſt introduced (as that great man 
informs us) by * Pericles, That ambitious 
man determined 10 ſupplant his rival Cimos. 
who, by the 4c/at of his victories, and the 
ſervices he had done the publick, was con- 
ſidered as the firſt man in Athens, and ſup- 
ported his popularity by the diſtrihution pf 
a large fortune. Pericles, greatly inferior in 


yur Plut. in Vit. Pericl. p. 159, — F TUG 
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point of fortune, and no way able to contend 
with him in liberality and magnificence, 
- ſtruck out a new method of gaining over 
the people to his party, He precured a law, 
by which every citizen was intitled to a gra- 
tuity out of the publick money, not only 
for attending at the courts of judicature, and 
aſſemblies of the ſtates; but even at the 
entertainments of the theatre, and the pub. 
lick games and ſacrifices on their numerous 
days of feſtivity. Thus Pericles bought the 
people with their own money; a precedent 
which: has been fo ſucceſsfully followed by 
corrupt and ambitious ſtateſmen in all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. To this piece of ſtate-craſt, 
not to ſuperior abilities, late miniſters owed 
their long reigns, which enabled them to 
reduce corruption into ſyſtem. 
The conſequence of this corruption, as 
ve may gather from the writings of Demoſt- 
| "Henes, was, that in a few years time the 
Athenians were no more the ſame people. 
The annual fund appropriated to the publick 
ſervice for the army and navy, was wholly 
"diverted to the ſupport of the theatre. Their 
officers regarding nothing but their rank 
and pay, inſtead of patriots, were degene- 
rated * into meer mercenaries. The emula- 
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uon; of who ſhould ſerve their country beſt, 
no longer ſubſiſted amongſt them; but cf 
who ſhould obtain the moſt lucrative com- 
mand. The people taſting the ſweets of 
corruption, and enervated by the luxury of 
s city, which was one perpetual ſcene of 


feſtivals and diverfions, grew averſe to the 


toils and dangers of war, which now ſeem- 
ed an inſupportable flavery, and beneath the 
dignity of free citizens. The defence of 
the ſtate was committed to mercenary hire- 
lings, who behaved fo ill that their affairs 
were in the utmoſt diforder. Of all their 
leading men, Demoſthenes and Phocion were 
alone proof againſt the gold of Macedon; 
the reſt were Philip's known and avowed 
nſioners. Demoſthenes, at this alarming . 
Juncture, laid before the people the ambi- 
tious views of Philip, and the diftrefled 


ſſtuation of their country, with the utmoſt 


freedom. He employed all the energy 
and Pathos of eloquence, to rouſe them 
out of that lethargy of indolence and inat- 
tention to the publick ſafety, into which 
their own luxury, and the flatteries of their 


corrupt Demagogues, had thrown them. 


He demonſtrated to them, that the glo- 
rious principle, which had fo long preſerved 


the liberty of Greece, and had enabled them 


bc Demoſt. Orat. in Philip: 3. p. 86, 92. 


te ; 
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to triumph over the whole force and opu- 
lenge of the mighty power of Perſia, 
that common hatred, that general deſta- 
tion of corruption, which prevailed ſo uni- 
verſally amongſt their generous fore-fathers, 
That. in thole times of publick virtue, to 
fſeceive preſents. from any foreign power 
Was decmed a capital crime. That if any 
man ſhould be found ſo ſhamefully profli- 
ry as 10 ſell himſelf to any one, who had 
gus upon the liberty of Greece z or ſhould 
endeavour to introduce corruption into his 
own country; death without mercy would 
have been his puniſhment here, and his 
oY branded with indelible and eternal 
ipfamy hercafier, That the Stateſmen and 
Generals of thoſe happier times, were abſo- 
lute rangers to that moſt criminal and in- 
famous kind of traffick; which was grown 
ſo common and ſo univerſal, that honour, 
fame, chatacter, the liberty and welfare of 


their country were all ſet to ſale, and fold. 


blickly by * auction to the beſt bidder, 

e x ve made uſe of his utmoſt art, backed 
with the greateſt ſtrengih of reaſoning, to 
perſuade the people, ' to give up that fund to 
the ſupport of the army and navy (the ſer- 


Vice to which it had been originally a 


priated) which from the time of Pericles 
2 Demoſt. ibid. 


had 
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had been applied ſalely, to defray the ex- 
pences of the theatre. He ſhewed next, the 
tally. and danger of confiding the deſence f 
the ſtate to mercœnary forces; who had al- 
ready ſerved them ſo ill. He informed them, 
that — allies the Olynthians earneſtly in- 
lifted, that the troops ſent to their aſſiſtance 
might no longer be compoſed of vena] hice- 
— as before, but of native Athenians, 
animated with a zeal for the glory of their 
country, and warm in the injereſt of the 
common cauſe. Both theſe motions were 
oppoſed by the corrupt party who adhered 
to Philip, The people were unwilling to 
give up chat fund, even to the molt preſſing 
exigencies of the ſtage, which enabled them 
to gratify their favoucite patſion ; thus the 
oppoſition of the people quaſhed the former 
of theſe motions. But tho the urgent, and 
repeated remonſtrances of Demoſthenes pre- 
yailed in favour of the latter, yet the De- 
magogues, who omitted no opportunity of 
convincing Philip, how well he employed 
his N took care to reduce the promiſed 
ſuccours to a very ſmall number, and to pro- 
ap Chares, a creature of their own, to 
placed at the head of the expedition, - 
Sm as thoſe ſuccours were, yet they did 
the Olynthians eſſential ſervice. But as all 


2 Plut. in Vit. Phocion p-. 747+ 
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the eloquence of Demoſthenes could not pre- 


| vail upon his countrymen to make more 


. 


- vigorous efforts, the city of Olynthus fell 
the year following into the hands of Philip 
by the treachery of Euthycrates and 
Lafthenes, two of the leading citizens. Philip 
ſtill continued his encroachments upon the 
allies of Athens; ſometimes cajoling, ſome- 
times bullying the Athenians ; juit as he 
found either method moft conducive to his 
purpoſe, in which he was punctually ſecond- 
ed by the corrupt Demagogues. But at laſt 
the joint attack which he made upon the 
cities of Perynthus and Byzantium, from 
whoſe territories the Athenians drew their 


chief ſupplies of corn, at once opened their 
eyes, and rouzed them from their indolence. 
They equipped a very large armament with 


reat-expedition z but the Philippick faction 


to obtain the command of it for their friend 


Chares. The conduct of this general was 


exactly anſwerable to the opinion and hopes 
of his friends, who had procured him that 
employment. Chares, voluptuous, yet ſor- 
didly avaritious; vain and aſſuming, yet 
without either courage or capacity; rapaci- 
ous, and intent only upon enriching him- 
ſelf at the expence either of friend or foe, 


Dio dor. Sicul. lib. 16. p. 450. 


Was 


ad ſtill influence enough with the people, 
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was refuſed admittance by the inhabitants of 


Byzantium z who from experience were too 
well acquainted with his character. Enraged 
at ſuch an unexpected affront; this doughty 
eneral employed his time in parading along 
he coaſts, deteſted by his allies whum he 
lupdered, and deſpiſed by his enemies whom 
ze had not the courage to face. The Athe- 
nians, ſenſible of their folly, diſplaced Chares, 
and gave the command to Phocion. The 
able and honeſt Phocion was received with 
apen arms by the Byzantines, and quickly 
convinced his countrymen, that he was more 
than a match for Philip. He not only 
drove that ambitious - monarch out of the 
territories of the allies ; but compelled him 
to retire with great loſs and precipitation in- 
to his own dominions, where Phocion made 
ſeveral glorious and , ſucceſsful incurſions. 
Philip now throwing off the maſque, marched 
bis army towards Athens, with a reſolution 
to humble that people, who were the chief 
obſtacle to his ambitious views. Demoſt- 
henes alone took the lead upon this occa- 
ſion, and perſuaded his countrymen to join 
the Thebans with all the force they could 
raiſe, and make head againſt the invader. 
Philip finding his meaſures quite diſconcert- 
ed by this confederacy, ſent an embaſly to 
Athens to propoſe terms of peace, and to 
profeſs his deſire of living in amity with the 

| Ws... Athenians. 
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the eloquence of Demoſthenes could not pre- 
| vail upon his countrymen to make more 
- vigorous efforts, the city of Olynthus fell 
the year following into the hands of Philip 
* by the treachery of Euthycrates and 
Lafſthenes, two of the leading citizens. Philip 
ſtil continued his encroachments upon the 
allies of Athens; ſometimes cajoling, ſome- 
times bullying the Athenians ; juit as he 
found either method moft conducive to his 
purpoſe, in which he was punctually ſecond- 
ed by the corrupt Demagogues. But at laſt 
the joint attack which he made upon the 
cities of Perynthus and Byzantium, from 
whoſe territories the Athenians drew their 
chief ſupplies of corn, at once opened their 
eyes, and rouzed them from their indolence. 
They equipped a very large armament with 
| 1 but the Philippick faction 
had ſtill influence enough with the people, 
to obtain the command of it for their friend 
Chares. The conduct of this general was 
exactly anſwerable to the opinion and hopes 
of his friends, who had procured him that 
employment. Chares, voluptuous, yet ſor- 
didly avaritious; vain and aſſuming, yet 
without either courage or capacity; rapaci- 
ous, and intent only upon enriching him- 
ſelf at the expence either of friend or foe, 


Dio dor. Sicul. lib. 16. p. 450. 


was 
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was refuſed admittance by the inhabitants of 


Byzantium ; who from experience were too 
well acquainted with his character. Enraged 
at ſuch an unexpected affront; this doughty 
eneral employed his time in parading along 
he coaſts, deteſted by his allies whum he 
lupdered, and deſpiſed by his enemies whom 

bad not the courage to face. The Athe- 


nians, ſenſible of their folly, diſplaced Chares, 


and gave the command to Phocion. The 
able and honeſt Phocion was received with 
apen arms by the Byzantines, and quickly 
convinced his countrymen, that he was more 
than a match for Philip. He not only 


drove that ambitious - monarch out of the 
territories of the allies ; but compelled him 


to retire with great loſs and precipitation in- 
to his own dominions, where Phocion made 
ſeveral glorious and | ſucceſsful incurſions. 
Philip now throwing off the maſque, marched 


bis army towards Athens, with a reſolution 


to humble that people, who were the chief 
obſtacle to his ambitious views. Demoſt- 


henes alone took the lead upon this occa- 


ſion, and perſuaded his countrymen to join 


the Thebans with all the force they could 


raiſe, and make head againſt the invader. 
Philip finding his meaſures quite diſconcert- 
ed by this confederacy, ſent an embaſſy to 
Athens to propoſe terms of peace, and to 
profeſs his deſire of living in amity with the 

ET." Athenians. 
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Athenians. Phocion, anxious «boot the ſuc." 


ceſs of a war, which he knew his country- 
men had not virtue enough to ſupport, and 
Where the loſs of a 9 battle rhaft be 


fatal to the ſtate, pleaded firongly for pacifick 


meaſures. But the flaming zeal of Demęſt- 


henes'prevailed. Phocion was not only in- 
ſulted, but excluded from all fhare in the 
command of the army by the infatuated peo- 
ple. Chares, ſo notorious for his coward- 
ice and incapicity, who, (as Diodoros Si- 
culus informs us) knew no mote the duty of 
a general than the meaneſt private foldier in 
the army, and one Lyſicles, a than of dar- 
| ing courage, but raſh and i Ordtit, were 
appointed commanders in chief. As De- 
moſthenes had puſed on the people to this 
War, and was at that time at the head of 
_ affairs, this fatal ſtep muſt be entitely attri- 
buted. to his private pique at Phocton for 
oppoling his meaſores. Phocion had more 


than once beaten Philip with much inferior 


forces, and was indiſputably the ableſt ge- 
neral of the age, and the only man whom 
Philip was afraid of. The conduct there- 
fore of Demoſthenes was fo raſh and weak 
in the management of this war *, that Plu- 
tarch reſolves the whole into a certain di- 


» Diodor. Sicul. lib. 26. p. 476. 
» Plut. in Vit. Demoſt. p. 854. 
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vine fatality; which, in the cireumvolution 
of mundane affairs, had limmed the ſtre- 
dom of Greece to that particular point of 
tine, The battle of Chæronea, which en- 
ſued quickly after, gave the Athenians a tos 
fatal proof of the ſoperiot foreſight and ſa- 
city of Phocion, and their own ſuperlative 
folly in the choice of their generals. The 
battle was fought with equal bravery and 
obſtinacy on both fides, and. the confede- 
rates behaved as well as men could do 
the occaſion ; but their defeat was | 
_ entifely to the incapacity of the Arhenian 
commanders. This was fo apparent, * that 
nor obſerving a capital blunder committed- 
ficles in — heat of the action, turned 

2 coolly, and remarked to his officers, 
“% That the Athenians knew nor how to con = 
« quer. This fault in point of generalſhip 
quickly turned the ale in favour of the 
abler Philip, who knew his trade too well 
to let ſlip fo material an advanta The 
eee were totally _— and that fa- 


tal day put a period to the liberty and in- 
* of Greece. der 


a Polyzn. Stratagem, lib. 4. c. 3. Þ. 311. 
» Polyznus calls this general Stratocles. 
Hic dies univerſæ Greciz et gloriam dominationis, 


et vetuſtiſſimam * tinivit. Juſtia. lib. 9. p. 9: 
Edit. Llaiv. N 
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Thus fell the Athenians, -and their fall in- 
3:5 volved. the reſt of Greece in one common 

tuin. The decadence of this once glorious 
and free State was begun by Pericles, who 


ficſt introduced venality amongſt the people 
for: the ſupport of luxury; continued by 
7 venal orators, who encouraged that cur. 


uption to maintain their influence over the 


— but finiſhed by that fatal diſunion 


— the only two men. whoſe publick 
virtue and abilities could have ſaved their 


country from deſtruction. 


Athens however,” by her fall, has leſt us 
ſome inſtructions big uſeful for our preſent 


conduct. Warned by her fate we may learn, 
that the moſt effectual method which a 


bad miniſter can take, to tame the ſpirit of a 


brave and free people, and to melt them 
down to ſlavery, is to promote luxury, and 


encourage and diffuſe a taſte for publick di - 


Versions — That luxury, and a prevailing 
ſondneſs for publick diverſions, are the never- 
failing fore-runners of univerſal idleneſs, ef- 


_ + femipacy;and corruption. — That there can- 


not be a more certain ſymptom of the ap- 
proaching ruin of a State than when a firm 

adherence to party is fixed upon as the only 
teſt of merit, and all the qualifications requi- 
ſite to a right diſcharge of every employ- 
ment, are reduced to that ſingle ſtandard.--- 


"That nt theſe evils take root, and ſpread by al- 


moſt 
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moſt imperceptible degrees in time of peace 
and national affluence; but, if left. to their 
701 and natutal effects without controul, they 
will inevitably undermine and deſtroy the 

moſt flouriſhing and beſt founded — agg 
tion. That ĩa times of and affluence 
luxury, and a fondneſs. for diverſions, will 
aſſume. the ſpecious names of polite teneſs, 
taſte, and magnificence. Corruption will put 
on different maſks. . In the —— it will 
be termed able management, encouraging 
the friends of the adminiſtration, and ce- 
menting a mutual harmony, and mutual de- 
pendance between the ns different eſtates 
of the government. In the corrupted it will 
be denominated loyalty, attachment to the 
government, and prudence in providing for 
one's own family. That in ſuch times theſe 
evils will a "freſh acceſſion of ſtrength 
from their very effects; - becauſe corruption 
will occaſion a greater circulation of the pub- 
lick money; and the dif of laxary, 
by promoting trade, will gild over private 
vices with the plaufible appearance of pub- 
lick benefit. 4 — when a State, ſo circum- 
ſtanced, is forced into a war with any formi- 


Thus Demades termed the gratuities given to the 
people out of the publick money, the glue or cement of 


the different parts of the gat pus tut. Queſt. Pla- 
ton. p. 1011. 
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dable power, then, and not till then, theſe 
balefu} evils will ſhew themfelves in their 
true colours, and produce their proper effects. 
The counſels in ſuch a State will be weak 
and pufillanimous, becauſe the able and ho- 
neſt emzcns, who aim ſolely at the publick 
welfare, wilt be excluded from all ſhare in 
the government from party motives — 
Their meaſures will terminate in poor ſhifts, 
and temporary expedienis, calculated only to 
arnuſe, or divert the attention of the people 
from prying too cloſely into their iniquitous 
conduct. Their fleets and armies will be ei- 
ther employed in uſeleſs parade, or will miſ- 
carty in action from the incapacity of their 
commanders, becauſe, as all the chief poſts 
will be filled up wich the creatures ot the 
prevailing faction, ſuch officers will he more 
intent upon enriehing themſelves than annoy- 
ing the enemy; and will act as ſhall be judg- 
ed moſt conducive to the private intereſt of 
their party, not to the blbnek  fervice of 
their country. For they will naturally ima- 
gine, that the ſame power, which placed 
them in the command, will have weight 
enough to ſcreen them from the reſentment 
of an injured people. Their ſupplies for 
the extraordinary expences of the war wil 
be raiſed with difficulty; becauſe, as fo 
great a part of the publick money will be. 
abſorbed by the number of penſions and lu- 
9 6. oC crative 


LE? 
7 


ctative employments, and diverted to other 


t the publick ſcrvice will be found greatly 


depraved times, to contribute their ſupetflu- 
ous wealth towards the publick expences, 


judged wholly uſeleſs to the poſſeſſor, becauſe 
my friend; the ſupreme happineſs of our 
ſuperfluous, not in thoſe which you call 


themſelyes to the beſt bidder, will look upon 
the * of corruption as their birth-right, 
and wil 

ſcends from the higher to the lower claſſes. 
Heavy and unequal taxes muſt aro wy 


the operations of the war muſt either be re- 
tarded by the ſlowneſs in collecting the pro- 
duce, or the money muſt be borrowed at 
high intereſt and exceſſive premiume, and 


A wy TETN ze, ptr; evoniuors x; 
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21 7 of corruption, the funds deſtined 
deficient. If the rich are applied to, in ſuch 
their anſwer will be the fame which * Scopas 
the rich Theffalian made to a friend, who. 
aſked him for a piece of furniture, which he 
it was quite ſuperfluous. © You miſtake, 
lives conſiſts in thoſe things which you call 
neceflaries” The people, accuſtomed to ſell 


neceffarily riſe in their demands, in 
proportion as luxury, like other faſhions, de- 


be impoſed to make up this deficiency ; and 


the publick given up a prey to the extortion 
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. Of the. R1on and FALL of the 
af uſurers. If a venal and luxurious De- 
— ſhould be at the head of the ruling 
ſuch an adminiſtration would hardly 

| od eredit ficient to ſupport their meaſures, 
| as the moneyed men wou d be averſe to truſt 
ing their property in ſuch rapacious * hands; 
ſor the chain of ſelf-intereſt, which links 
ſuch a ſet of men together, will reach from 
_  the-higheſt quite down to the loweſt officer 
of the are 4 VO the higher officers, for 
the mutual ſupport of the whole, muſt con- 
nive at the frauds and rapines of the inferior, 

or ſcreen them if detected. 
If therefore the united voice of a people, 
exhauſted by the oppreſſions of a weak and 
iniquitous edeminifration, ſhould call a truly 
diſintereſted patriot to the helm, ſuch a man 
muſt be expoſed to all the malice of detected 
. . villainy, — by the whole weight of diſ- 
appointed faction. Plutarch has handed down 
to us a ſtriking inſtance of this truth in the 
caſe of Ack, which 1s too remarkable to 
be omitted 

22 When Ariſtides was created Quæſtor, or 
high Treaſurer of Athens, he fairly laid be- 


8 8 according to Plutarch, by the diſſolute- 
"neſs of his life, and conduct in the adminiſtration, ſhip- 
ky =-"q the Athenian — Plut. in * Phocion, 


* 275 Plut. Apotheg. p . 188. 
0 Plut. i in Vit. Ari, p- 320. 
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fore the Athenians what immenſe ſums the. 
lick had been robbed of by their former 
[reafarers,” but eſpecially by Themiſtocles, 
whom he proved to be more criminal than 
any of the others. This warm and honeſt 
remonſtrance W. ddl ſucha powerful coali- 
tion between blick eee that 
ein Ariſtides, at he 9 of his of- 
ice, (which was annual, and electiye) came 
ive up his accompts to the people, The- 
np oy publickly impeached him of the 
ſame crime, and, by the artifice of his cor- 
rupt party, procured bim to be condemned 
and fined ; but the honeſter, and more re- 
ſpectable part of the citizens highly reſenting 
ſuch an be method of proceeding, not 
only acquitted Ariſtides honourably, and re- 
mitted his fine, but, to ſhew their approba- 
tion of his conduct, elected him Treaſurer for 
the following year. At his entrance upon 
his office the ſecond time, he affected to ap- 
pear ſenfible of his former error, and, by 
winking at the frauds of the inferior officers, 
and neglecting to ſcrutinize into their ac- 
compts, he ſuffered them 'to plunder with 
impunity; Theſe Statc-leeches, thus gorged 
with the publick money, grew ſa extremely 
fond of Ariſtides, that they employed all their 
Intereſt to perſuade the peaple to elect him a 
third time to that important office. On the 
day of election, 1 ſb hen * voices of the A- 
ä theaians 


e and gave the people this ſevere, but juſt re- 


by and confuſion; but he himſelf received thoſe 
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thenias were unanimous in his fivour, this 
real Patriot ftodd up with honeſt indignation, 


primagd. When, fays' he, 1 diſcharged 
my duty in this office the firſt time, with that 
zeal and fidelity Which every -honeft man 
owes to his country, I was vilified; iuſulied, 
and condemned, Now I have given full hi 
berty to all theſe robbers of the publick here 
preſent to pilfer, and prey upon your fi- 
nances at pleaſure, I am, it ſeems, a moſt 
Nie miniſter, and a tnoſt worthy Citizzn, 
elteve me, O Athenians! I am more 

_ alhamied of the honour, which you have ſo 
unanimopſly conferred upon me — day, than 
of that unjuſt ſentenee which y paſſed upon 
me with 15 much infamy t . before. 
But it gives me the ttmoſt concern, upon 
your account, when I ſee that it is ear to 
merit your favour and applauſe- by flattering, 
and conniving at the rogueries of a pack of 
villains, than by a frugal and uncorrupt ad- 
miniſtration of the publick revenues.“ He 
then diſcloſed all the frauds and thefts, which 
had been committed that year in the treatuy, 
Which he had privately minuted down for 
| that purpoſe. The conſequence as, that 
all thoſe, who juſt before had been ſo loud 
in his praife, were ſtruck dumb with ſhame 


| uh — — he had ſo juſtly me- 


rited, 
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rited, from every honeſt citizen. It is evi- 
dent from this whole paſſage, as related by 
Plutarch, that Ariftides might have made his 
own fortune, at the expencè of rhe publick, 


Wich the fame eaſe, and to. as great a degree 
nas any of his predeceſſors had done before, 


or any miniſters in modern States have done 
fince. For the reſt of the officers, who 
ſeemed to think their chief duty confifted in 


making the 'moſt of their places, ſhewed 


themſelves extremely ready to conceal the 


peculation of their chief, becauſe it gave them 


a right to claim the ſame indulgence from 
him in return. A remark not reftrifted to 
the Athenians alone, but equahy applicable 
to every corrupt adminiſttation under every 
government. Hiſtory, both ancient and 
modern, will furniſh us with numerous in- 
ſtances of this truth, and poſtetity will pro- 
bably make the fame remark, when the ge- 
nuine hiſtory of ſome late adminiſtrations 
ſhall ſee the light in a future age. 

If the Athenians were ſo cotrupt in the 


time when Ariſtides lived, ought we to won- 
der at that amazing height to which that cor- 


ruption arrived in the time of Demoſthenes, 


. When left to its full effects for ſo long a term 


of years? Could the State of Athens at that 


time have been preſerved by human means; 


the. indefatigable zeal of Demoſtheties, joined 
to the ſtrict economy, che inflexible integri- 
TY! L 4 | ty, 


. 07 he Rren Fax of the 


e abilities. of Phocion, might 
haeraiſed het ↄpce more to her ancient ul 
te. But the event ſhewed, that luxury, cor- 

| . vuption. and factſon, the cauſes of her ruin, 

 _haditaken-y00,decp root in the very vitals of 
che Republick. The Grecian biſtory indeed 

; affords us ever memorable inſtances of Re- 

- publicks bending under the yoke of foreign 
gt domeſtick oppreſſion, yet freed and reſtor- 

ed de their former liberty and dignity by che 

gourage and virtue of ſome eminent Patriot- 
tigen, But if we refle upon the means, 

92 which theſe great events were ſo ſucceſs- 

fully conducted, we ſhall always find, that 

9 the vet remained in the people a fund of 

publick virtue ſufficit nt to ſupport their chiets 

du chat arduqus enterpriges. The ſpirit of 

* in a free people may be cramped and 

85 down, by external vialence; but can 


arce e ver cg totally extinguiſhed. Oppreſ- 
g will only enereaſe its elaſtick force, and 
Mhen rouzed to action by ſome daring chief. 
it will break out, like fired gun- powder, with 
irreſiſtable impetuoſity. We have no occa- 

7 to look back to antiquity for convincing 
proofs of this moſt important truth. Our 
on hiſtory is but ane continued ſcene of al- 
ternate ſtruggles between encroaching princes, 
aiming at abſolute power, and a brave 
Fee reſolutely determined to vindicate their 
om. The an of liberty has hither- 

to 


hd Fla, 2 find 


to roſe ſ 


characteriſtick of the F rench nation, yet the 
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uperior in all thoſe conflicts, and ac- 
ſtrengih from oppoſition. May it 


continue to prevail to the end of time]! The 
United Provinces are a ſtriking proof that the 
ipi it of liberty, when: animated and con- 


ucted by 


publick virtue, is invineible. 


Whilſt under the dominion of the houſe of 


Auſtria, they were little better than a poor 
aſſemblage of | fiſhing-towns and villages. 


But the virtue of one great man not only en- 
abled them to throw off that inhuman yoke, 
but to make a reſpectable figure amongſt the 
firſt powers in Eur 


ope. All the different 


States in Europe, founded by our Gothick 
anceſtors, were — free.” Liberty was 


as truly their birth-right as it is ours, and 
though they have been wormed out of it by 


fraud, or robbed of it by violence, yet their 
inherit right to it ſtill fublils; though the 


exerciſe of that right is ſuperſeded, and re- 


' ſtrained by force. Hence no deſpotick g 
vernment can ever ſubſiſt without the ſupport 


of that inſtrument of tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion, a ſtanding army. For all illegal power 
muſt ever be ſupported by the ſame means 
by which it was at firſt acquired. France 
was not broke into the yoke of ſlavery till 
the infamous adminiſtrations of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. But though loyalty and zeal for 


the glory of their Prince ſeem to form the 


tinguiſhed publick vj 


6 
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late glorious ſtand againſt the arbitrary im- 
poſitions of the crown, which will immor- 
calize the parliament of Paris, proves that 
mey ſubmit to their chades with reluctance. 
Luxury is the real bane of publick virtue, 
and conſequently of liberty, which eradual- 
ly ſinks in proportion as the manners of a 
people are ſoftened and eorrupted. When- 
ever therefore this eſſential ſpirit, as I'm 
tern it, of a free nation is totally diſſipated, 
the people become à mere Caput mortuum, a 
dead inert maſs, incapable of reſuſcitation, 
and ready to receive the deepeſt impreſſions 
of flavery. Thus the publiek virtue of 
_Thrafybulus, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
Philopæmen, Aratus, Dion, &c. reſtored their 
reſpective States to freedom and power, be- 
cauſe. though liberty was ſuppreſſed, yet the 
Jpirir-of it ſtill remained, and acquired new 
vigour from oppreſſion. | Phocion and De- 
moſthenes failed, becauſe corruption had ex- 
virtue, and luxury had 
libetty into licentiouſ- 


changed the ſpirit 
neſs and fervility. _ 

That luxury and corruption, encouraged 
and propagated by a moſt abandoned faction, 
| Have made an alarming progreſs in our nation, 
is a truth too evident to be denied. The 
effects have been too ſenſibly felt during the 
* of che late and preſent wars, which, 


All 


* 
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vll the laſt campaign, were the moſt expen- 
ſive, and the leaſt ſueceſoful of any we ever 
yet. engaged in, But a late. Ggndl. change 

muſt conviace.our enemies, that we have a 
fund of publick virtue ſtill remaining. capa». 
ble of vindicating our juſt rights, op nel 
us out of that calamitous fitaation, into 
which we were plunged, under ſome late ad- 
miniftcations. When the publick imagined 
the helm in the hands of corruption, puſillani- 
mity and ignorance, they transferred, it to a 
virtuous Citizen, poſſeſſed, in their opinion, 
of the zeal and eloquence of Demoſthenes, 
Joined to the publick economy, incorrupt 
honeſty, and immoveable fortitude of Ariſ- 
tides and Phocion. The numerous diſ- 

. Intereſted marks of approbation, ſo late- 
ly given from every part of this king- 
dom, demonſtrate the teſoluiion and abi- 
lity of the; publick to ſupport that mi- 
niſter, as long as he purſues his upright 
plan of conduct with undeviating firm- 
nels. # 

From the time of Phocion, the Athe- 
nian hiſtory affords little more than a de- 
tail of * ſcandalous decrees, and deſpica- 
ble inſtances of the levity and ſervile adu- 


» Plut. in Vit. Demet p. 893—94-—900. 


lation 
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B lation of chat object people. Reduced m 
= laſt to a province of the Romans, Athens 

-. _ _ Eontributed her taſte for arts and ſciences 
3 towards poliſhing, and her paſſion for 
[- theatrical — towards "hi ah 
the- . of; on * 
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n E accounts of the under 2 of 
this ancient Republick are ſo enve- 
| 2 in fable, that we muſt rather apply for 
them to the poets than the hiſtorians, * Pau- 

ſanias gives us a liſt of fixteen Kings of this 
country, down from Cadinus incluſive, who 
_ evidently belong to the fabulous times of the 
Heroes. * He ſeems indeed to acknowledge 
as much, ſince he confeſſes, that as he could 
find no better account of their origin, he was 
obliged to take up with fable. After the 
of Xanthus, the laſt of thoſe Kings, 

the Thebans, as the ſame author relates, diſ- 
guſted at Monarchy, changed the form of 
their government into a Republick. But it 
is in vain to ſearch for the cauſe, or manner 
how this revolution was effected either in 
Pauſanias, or any other hiſtorian. All we 
can learn of the Thebans or * Bœotians from 
hiſtory, is, that they were remarkable for 


a Pauſan, Grec. Deſcript. lib. q. c. 18. Edit. 
Kechnii. * 9 oo 7 


* Os ag morn x cer mage, e Ty Nur. 
Id. ibid. ; 

© Thid. p. 723- 3 

Thebes was the e of Beste 


2 . 


their 


of ae Rice and Fair's He 
their dullneſs and ſtupidity, even to a * pro- 


5 which the honour and true intereſt of Greece 
was facrificed. to the ambition of the Spar- 


their meaſures, was condemned to feel the 


citadel, and reduced them to a ſtate of ab- 
oute ſubjection- This was the wreiched 


every other State of Greece by the virtue of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. I have ſelect- 


verb, that, till the time of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, they made as poor a figure in 
the art of war as in the ſciences: that their 
form of gavernment was Democratitk; a 
that, as uſually happens in that kind of go- 
vernment; they were divided into factions. 
Aſter the famous peace of Antalcidas, by 


tans; whatever State refuſed to- come into 


efb:Qs-of their reſentment. T hey had com- 
pelled the Thebans to accede to that treaty, 
though it deprived them of the dominion over 
Beeotia ; and afterwards, by the perfidy of the 
Ariſtocraiick faction, gat poſſeiſion of their 


ſt te of the Thebans, till they were deliver- 
ed both from foreign and domeſtick flavery, 
and raiſed to a 22 erior to 


ed therefore this revolution as the moſt inter- 
eſting, and ,moſt worthy of our attention; 
becauſe it exhibits a coming I that 


+ Beeotdim in craſlo j jurares acre vatum. Hot. epil. I, 
lib. 2. lin. 244. 8 
b Tur in Vit. Pelopid. p. 287. 


a brave 


©=_ 
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n brave and warlike people are not the pro- . 
duce of any particular ſpot, but are the 
growth of every place and country, Where 

the natives are trained up in a true ſenſe of 
ame at mean and baſe actions, and inſpired 
with that manly courage which ariſes 5 5 n 
the emulation after what is juſt and honour- 
able. And that thoſe who are taught to 
dread infamy more than the greateſt dangers, 
prove the molt invincible, and moſt formi- 
dable to an enemy. It inſtructs us too, that 
the moſt depreſſed, and moſt abject State 
be extricated from the calamities of op- 
eſſion, and raiſed to ſuperior dignity and 
luſtre by a very ſmall number of virtuous pa- 
triots, whilſt the ſpirit of liberty yet remains, 
and the people ſecond the efforts of their lead- 
_ ers with unanimity and vigour. 
The Thebans, by a fatal error in poli- 
ticks, had choſen Iſmenias and Leontidas, 
who were at that time heads of two oppoſite 
8 their ſupreme annual magiſtra: es. 
las was a ſteady aſſertor of the liberty 
and juſt rights of the people, and laboured to 
| Preſerve a due balance In. the powers of the 
conſtitution.  Leontidas wanted to engroſs 
the whole power into his own bande and 
to govern, by a ſmall, but ſelect number of 
his own creatures. It was impoſſible for uni- 
on and harmony to ſubſiſt between two men, 
who had views ſo Aiametrica ly oppoſite. 


Leon- 
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Leontidas therefore, who found his party the 

weakeſt, bargained: by 4 private convention 

with-Phebidas, the 
ver up his country to the Lacedemonians u 

on condition that the government ſhould be 

lodged in bicdglf/ and ſucit as he ſhould 


at a time when the 


poor Thebane, wholly 


unapptebenfive of any danger from the Spar- 
bs with whom they had lately e 
a peace, wete — 4 publick religious 
ſeſtival. Leontidas, now ſole governor, 


gave an immediate looſe to his paſſions He 


d his collegue Iſmenias, and, by the aſ- 


fiſtance of the Spartans, procured him to be 
tried, condemned and executed, for cabulling 
againſt the State. A pretence however ſtale, 
yet conſtantly urged by iniquitous ad- 
miniſtration againſt all who have the reſolu- 
tion to 


Iſmenias, upon the firſt news of the impri- 
ſonment of their chief, fled the city, and 
wete afterwards baniſhed by a publick decree, 
A firang proof of the fatal lengths a faction 
will run; which is compoſed of thoſe profli- 
gate wretches whoſe ſole aim is their own 
private emolument-! Yet ſuch a faction, in 
all free States, when once luxury and corrup- 
tion are introduced, is 8 the moſt nu- 

merous, 


Seen Get Sorelle 


think proper to intruſt. The agreement was 
mage, Feds Leontidas conveyed. Phizbidas 


with a ſtrong body of troops into the citadel, 


2 The party of 


go 
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merohs and moſt prevalent. Athene, not 
long beſote, had been betrayed to the Spar- 
tans in the ſame manner, and on the ſame in 
famous tertus by a detſtable faction, com» 
5 of the moſt abandoned of her citizens,. 

nd groaned under the ſame ſpecies of tyraji« 
8 till ſhe was freed by the great — 
lus. And, I believe, — have not yet forgot 
the ſtrong, apprehenſions we were lately ua- 
der, chat a certain free State, upon the con- 
tinent, Was on the point of — ſold to a 
powerful neighbour by a fimilar faction, and 
by a like iniquitous — We muſt re- 
member too, after what manner that ſcheme 
was defeated by the gloribus. efforts of patri- 
otiſm and publick ſpirit, © I ſhall- make no 
_apology for 2 becauſe I thought 
the remark too oppoſite te to be omitted. 

The honeſt citizens, who had fled to A. 
chens, enraged to ſee their country thus triek- 
ed out of her liberty, and groaning under the 
moſt ignominious ſervitude, determined to 
ſet her free, or periſh in ſo glorious. an at- 
.tempt. - The — was well concerted. 
and as boldly executed by Pelopidas, who 
entering the city with a ſmall number of the 
. moſt reſolute of his patty in diſguiſe, deſtroys 
ed Leontidas and his collegue Archias, with 
the moſt dangerous of his faction; and, ts 

| NM 1 


*% 


| with the Thebans, but 


* 


ftiends, With the additional aid of a large 
1 Atheniatis, recbvered the citadel, 


the authors of this rebellion, as they 


+ 
\ ” 
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the' afliſtahce of Epaminondas abd his * 


Spartatis, at the firſt news of this ſur- 
prizivg event, entered the Theban territories 
with'a powerful army to take vengeance of 
it, and to reduce Thebes to its former ſub- 
Feaidn. The Athenians, conſcious of their 
own weakneſs, and the mighty power of 
Sparta, which they were by no means able to 
evpe with, not 71353 all friendſhip 
ded with the 
urmoſt feverity againſt fuch-of heir citizens 
as favoured * Thus the Thebans, 
Heſerted by their allies, and deſtitute of 
Friends, hs the reſt of Greece as de- 
voted-to inevitable deſtruction. In this deſ- 
perate ſruation of affalrs, the virtue and abili- 
dies of theſe two great men ſhone forth with 
greater luſtre. They begun by training their 
countrymen to the uſe of arms as well as the 
"ſhottheſs of the titne would permit, and in- 
=” them with a hatred of fervitude, and 
e getterous reſolution of dying in defence 
of the liberty, and glory of telt country. 
As they j adged it imprudent to hazard a deci- 
fire e againſt the beſt n 


d Diodor. Sicul. lib. 15:-p. 4 470. 
d Plut. in Vit, _ p. 184 et ſequent. 


world, 


"Iv - a . * 
— — K 


* 


world; with their nety taiſed militia, t 


| haraſſed the Spartans with _ Kirmiſhes40- 
inſtruct their men in _ ry diſcipline, and 
the trade of war. By hod they ani- 


mated the minds —. — people With the 
love of glory, and inured their bodies to the 
| fatiguts of war by exerciſe and labour, whilſt 
they acquired experienetind courage by thoſe 
frequent encouaters. Thus, as Plutarch 
remarks,” when theſe able generals, by ne- 
ver engaging 1 but watching every fa- 
vourable o y. had fleſhed the The- 
bans, like young — upon their ene · 
mies, and rendered them ſtaunch by _ 
the ſweets of victoty, and bringing the 

in ſafety, they made them fond of the ſport, | 
and eager after the moſt arduous enterprizes. 
By this able management they defeated the 
Spartans at Platea and Theſpia, where they 
killed Phtebidas who had before fo treacher- 
ouſly ſurprized their citadel, and again routed 
them at Tenagra, the Spartan general him 
ſelf falling by the hand of Pelopidas. Fluſh- 
ed with this ſucceſs, the Thebans feared no 
enemy, however ſuperior in number; and the 
battle-of > Tegyra ſoon after taiſed the repu- 
tation of their rms to à de unknowa 
before. In this action the brave Pelopidas 


Plat. in Vit. Pelop. p. 285 
Id. p. 286, 287. 6 


1 M 2 with 


, 


with a ſmall body of horſe, and no more 
than three hundted foot, broke through, and 
diſperſed a body of Spartans conſiſting of 
above three times that number, made a ter- 
.rible ſlaughter of the enemy, killed both 
their generals upon the ſpot, took the ſpoils 
of the dead, raiſed a trophy on the field of 
batile, and brought his ſittie army home in 
triumph. Here the aſtoniſhed: Greeks: firſt 
ſaw the'Spartans defeated by a much inferior 
number, and by an enemy too whom they 
had always held in the greateſt contempt. 
They had gever, till that time, been beaten 
by equal, and rarely by much ſuperior num- 
bers; and, till that fatal day, were juſtly re- 
puted invincible. - But this aQion was only 
the prelude to that deciſive ſtroke at Leuctra, 
which gave a fata] turn to the Spartan affairs, 
and ſtripped them of that dominion which 
they had ſo long exerciſed over the reſt of 
Greece. For this ſeries of ſucceſs, though 
it greatly elated the Thebans, yet rather en- 
raged than diſcouraged the Spartans. The 
Athenians, jealous of the growing power of 
Thebes, ſtruck up a peace with their ancient 
rivals, in which all the Grecian States were 
included, except the Thebans, who were 
given up a facrifice to the Spartan vengeance, 
Cleombrotus, joint King with * en- 
tered Bœotia wich the largeſt, and fineſt army 
the Spartans had ever ſent into the field. The 
WR * great 


at Epaminondas engaged them at Leuctra 


to the ſkill and dexterity of Pelopidas, and 
the bravery of their troops ſupplied the do- 
fet of numbers. Carers was ſlain on 


the ſpot, his army totally routed, and the 


greateſt ſlaughter made of the native Spartans 
that had ever happened till that day, with 
the loſs only of three hundred Thebans. 
* Diodorus Siculus gives a conciſe account of 
this action in theſe remarkable words, That 
_ © -Epaminondas, being reduced to the no- 
e ceſſity of engaging the whole confederate 
force of the Lacedemonians, and their 
© allies, with only a handful of his city mi- 
* litia, ſo compleat a victory over thoſe 
8 hitherto invincible warriors, that he flew 
their King Cleombrotus, and cut off the 
Spartan diviſion, Which Was gel to 
„ him, almoſt to a man.'* 

This victory gave ſo happy a turn to the 
affairs of the Thebans, that their alliance was 
dow as much courted as before ĩt had been 
deſpiſed and ſhunned. The Arcadians ap- 
plied to them for ſuccours againſt the Span- 
tans. Epaminondas and * were {ent 


a nth Ayo ore, &c. Modes, Sau. 
Uh, 15. — 477. Edit. Hent. Stephau. 
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with a body of ſix —— Thebans, which 
ſcarce equaled a third part of their enemies, 
but the ad mirable diſpoſition he made, joined 
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wich à powerſul army te their aſſiſtance. 
At the cad of the joint forces theſe two 
great menentered Lace nia, rere with 
_ '# hoſtile army at che gates of Sparta. The 
firſt fight of that kind ever (een by that 
haughty people. The maſterly conduct 
of Agefilaus, and the deſperate valour of the 
Spartans ſaved the city, but could not prevent 
the ravage of their territories by the two 
Thehan generals, who reſtored the Meſſeni- 
ans to their kingdom, of which the Spar- 
tans had deprived them near three hundred 
Peoears before, defeated the Athenians, who 

came to the aſſiſtance of the Spartans, and 
| 'Teturaed home with glory. | 

The Theban arms-were now ſo terrible, 
and their power grown ſo formidable, that 
-whilft fone States applied to them for pro- 
tection, and others for afliſtenee, the Mace. 
-donians referred the diſputes about the ſucceſ- 
ion to that crown to their deaifion, and gave 
hoſtages as a ſecurity that they would abide 
hy their determination. The chief of theſe 
hoſtages was the famous Philip. father of A- 
lexander the Great, who employed his time 
o well, under thoſe tyq able maſſers, in the 
art of war; that from them he acquired that 
military knowledge which proved afterwards 
1 16 fatal to all Greece in general. Thus the 
publick virtue of two private citizens not on- 
1 reſtored Thebes ta _ ſormer liberty, = 

raiſe 


. 
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raiſed; het to a much more reſpectable rank 


than the had, ever held before amongſt he 


Gredan,Republicks, 
gres of power was but of ſhort duration. 
Polopidas had freed the Theſſalians from the 


" inſults of Alexander the Pherean ; but goin; 


to him afterwards, accompanied only by l 

menias, to compoſe ſome differences, he was 
not only unjuſtly, made priſoner, but treated 
with the. molt ſpiteful cruelty by that perfidi- 


ous tyrant. The Thebans,' enraged at this 


treacherous act, ſent an army againſt the ty- 
rant, under the command of two new ge- 
nerals, who returned with loſs and diſhonour. 
The command was again committed to Epa- 
minondas, who, by the terror of his name 
alone, brought the tyrant to reaſon, and prq- 
cured the releaſe of his friend Pelopidas and 
Iſmenias. But the tyrant ſoon after renewing 
his uſual depredatians upon the Theſſalians, 
Pelopidas was once more ſent with forces to 


their aſſiſtance. The iwo armies came ſoon. 


to action, when Pelopidas, blinded by re- 
ſent ment, and cager after revenge, ruſhed in- 
to the right wing, where the tyrant com- 


manded in perſon, and fell, covered with 
wounds, in the midſt of his ſurrouoding ene- 


mies. His death however was not unre- 
venged, for his troope, quite furious at tho 
los of a general they ſo much revered and 
| | SR. 


But this eminent. e | 
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Joyed, ' routed the emy, and ſacrificed three 


thouſand of thein to his Mares. 
Though the death of this truly great man 


1 Was an irretrievable loſs to Thebes, yet Epa- 
... - *mſnondas ſtill furyived, and whilſt he lived, 
| the good fortune and power of his 'country 

remained unaltered. But new diſturbances 
breaking opt not long after, Epaminondas, g 
at the head of his Thebans, broke again in- 
to Peloponneſus, eluded' the vigilanee of A- 
geſilaus, and advanced into the very ſutu.bs 
f Sparta. But as they had juſt before re- 
ceived intelligence of his 8 by a meſ- 
ſenger from Ageſilaus, they were ſo well 
prepared for his reception, that he judged pro- 
per to retire, and, in his return, fell unex- 
pe ctedly upon the $ Spartans and their allies at 
Mantinea. The diſpoſition of his forces uf= 
on this occaſion is eſteemed a maſter-piece of 
. peneralſhip; nor was his valour inferior to 
huis conduct. He routed and made a terrible 
ſlaughter of the Spartans; but, puſhing on 
too gerly to compleat his victory, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound in his breaſt; and was 
carried to his tent. As ſoon as he fubbyered 
His ſpeech, and was ſatisfied that his ſhicld 
was Rafe, and the Thebans were victors, he 
ordered the bien part of the weapon to be 
drawn out of his wound, and died rej joieing 
at the god ſortune oſ bis country.” Thus 
fell the incon: parable Epaminondas, who, 
e * at 
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as Polybius obſerves, overcame his ene- 
mies, but was overcome by Fortune... The 


ſame-judicious * hiftorian, in his remarks on 
the giffetent conſtitutions: of the ancient Re- 


publicks, obſerves, That the flouriſhing 


State of the Thebans was but of ſhort du- | 


+ ration, nor was their decay gradually, be- 
+ cauſe their ſudden riſe was not founded on 
right principles. He affirms. that. the The- 
baus took the opportunity of attacking 
the Spartans when the imprudence and 
haughtineſs of that people had made them 
4 quite odious to their allies; and that they 
'* acquired amongſt the Greeks their high 


25 2 * 


* reputation for valour by the virtue and 


% abilities of one or two great men, who 


knew how to make the beſt uſe of thoſe | 


unexpected incidents, which ſo fortunate- 
„ ]y offered. He adds, that the ſudden 
« change in their affairs made it quickly ap- 
e pear to all, that their remarkable ſucceſs 
* was not owing to the ſyſtem of their go- 
vernment, but to the publick virtue of 


% thoſe who were at the head of the admi- 


* iſtration. For that the power and gran- 
„ dcur of the Thebans aroſe, flouriſhed, 
and fell with Epaminondas and Pelopi- 
das is too evident, he ſays, to be denied. 


val YE bas Comparat. Epaminond. et Hannib. lib. 9 
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the world muſt not be aſcribed/to their cis 
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« Whence he concludes, that the ſplendid 
figure the Thebans at that time made in 


vil policy, but to thoſe two great mien only.” 
I have hitherta conſidered them only in 
hi light of virtuous citizens, and able ge- 
nerals; perhaps a ſhort ſketch of their cha- 
ractois as Patriot · ſtateſmen may nat be un 
_ aeeoptuble nor uninſtructigg. 
Pelopidas and Epaminendas v were boch 
deſcended from ancient and worthy families. 
idas inherited a large fortune, which 
de enjoyed with honour to himſelf and uti- 
lity to his friends, and by avoiding the two 
extremes of avarice and diſſipation, ſhewed 
that he was the maſter of, not the flaye to 
riches. The patrimety of Epaminondas on 
the contrary was extremely: ſmall, yet equal 
to his utmoſt wants or deſires. Devoted 
wholly to the ſciences and the ſtudy of hiſ- 
tory and-philoſophy, which mend the heart, 
whilſt they inſtruct the head, he preferred 
the ſweets of retirement and ſtudy to a life 
of pleaſure and oſtentation. He avoided all 
| lucrative employments and ſtate honours, 
with as much aſſiduity, as they were courted 
and intreagued for by others: nor did be ac- 
cept of tho higheſt office in the ſtate, till he 
Was called to it by the united cry of the peo- 
ple, and the exigencies of the publick. When 


dtragged 
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dans gut of his retirement, and placed by 
torce, as it were, at the heed of. affairs, he 
convinced his countrymen, as Juſtin informs 
us, that he was fully: equal to the taſk, and 
ſeemed rather to give luſtre to, than receive 
any from the dignity of bis employment. 
He excelled in the art of ſpeaking, and was 
the moſt conſummate orator of his time; 
perſnalian hung upon his tongue, and he 
was the maſter of the pailions of his audi- 
tors by his/ eloquence, and of his oun by 
philoſophy. With this truly great man 
Felopidas was joined as callegue, who, when 
he could not prevail upon his friend Epami- 
nondas to ſhare the enjoyment of his own 
fottune with him, copied him in the hum- 
bler virtues of private bfe. Thus both be- 
came the admiration of their countrymen for 
their temperance and moderation, as well 
8s their pleinneſs jn dreſs; and frugality at 
their table. But the moſt ſtriking, part of 
their character, was that unexampled union 
and perfe&t harmony which ſubfiſted bo- 
tween. theſe two great men, and ended only 
with their-lives, They filled at one and 4 
ſame time the two higheſt poſts in the ſtate. 
The whole management of publick affairs 
was intruſted to their canduct, and all buſi- 


 * Juſtin, lib. 6. P. 74. | | 
** 9 neſs 
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neſs paſſed through their hands. Vet during | 
all that time, no latent ſpark: of envy, Jea- 


Jouſy or ambition, no private or ſelfiſh views 
or diffcrence 'of ſentiments (the fatal, but 
00 general fources of diſunion amongſt 
ſtatelmen) could in the leaſt affect their 
friendſhip, or ever make any impreſſion upon 
an union, which was ſounded upon the im- 
moveable” bafis of publick victue. Animated, 
as Plutarch obſerves,” and — all their 
actions by this principle only, they had no 
other intereſt in view but = of the pub- 
lick; and inftead of enriching or aggrandiz- 
ing their own families, the only emulation 
between them was, which ſhould contribute 
mouſt to the advancement of the dignity and 
| happineſs of his country. 'Tocrown all, they 
both died glorioufly in defence of that inde= 
pendangy, which they had acquited and pre- 
' ſerved to the ſtate, and left the Fhebans free, 
. and flourifhing. 


It is natural to think, that men of ſuch | 


ſuperior merit, and ſo eminently diſintereſt- 
ed. could never poſſibly be the objects of 
| party-reſentment, Yet * we are aſſured in 
- hiſtory, that they were frequently perſecuted 
by a virulent faction compoſed of the ſelfiſn, 
thoſe leeches whom thele t two virtuous men 


PS. Plutarch, Juſtin, Corn. Nepos. 
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the ick, and of the envious, from that 


| ſtrong antipathy. which bad men; mesure 


bear to the good. Fot envy, that paſſion of 
low uncultivated minds, has a greater ſhare 
in party oppoſition than we are apt to :imas. 
. of which we have ſtrong 
proof in that celebrated paſſage, recorded by 
* Plutarch, between Ariſtides and the Athe- 
nian countrymen. Though the virtue: of 
theſe great men triumphed over all the ma- 
licious efforts of theſe domeſtick enemies; 
yet they had power enough at one time to 
impeach and bring them both to a publick 
trial for a breach * of, formality relative to 


their office, though that very act had ena- 


bled them to render the moſt ſignal ſervices 
to their country. They were tiĩed however, 
but honourably acquitted. At another time, 


* When Ariſtides had acquired the ſirname of Juſt 


he became the object of the Athenian envy, and the 


Oftraciſm was demanded againſt him. Whilſt the peo- 
ple were preparing their ſhells, a country voter, who 
could neither read nor write, brought his ſhell to Ariſti- 
des, and deſired him to write the name of Ariſtides up- 
on it. Ariſtides, not a little ſurprized at his requeſt, aſked 
him what injury that Ariſtides had done him. Me! none, 
replied the fellow, for I don't ſo much as know the man 
by ſight, but it galls me tothe ſoulto hear him every where 
called the Juſt—Plut. in Vit. Ariftid. p. 322, 323. 

b They kept the field and attacked Sparta, when the 
time of their office was near expired, by which means 
they were in office more than the regular time. 
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hint Pelopidas was detained” prifoncr by 
Alexander the Pherean, this malignant fac- 
tion had weight enough to exchude Epati- 
nondas from the office of Potemarque or 
General, and to procure for two of their 
friends, the command of that arty which 
was ſent to puniſh the tyrant fot his treach- 
ery. But the new Generals made ſuch 
wretched work of it, hen they came to 
face the enemy, that the whole army was 
quickly. thrown into the utmoſt contuſion, 
and compelled for their own preſervation, to 
put Epaminondas at their head, who was 
preſent at the action only as a volunteer : for 
the malice of his enemies had excluded him 
from the leaſt ſhadow of truſt or power. 
This able man, by a manzwvre peculiar to 
himſelf, . extricated' the Theban troops out 
of thoſe difficulties' in which the Frnorance 

and incapacity of their generals had involv- 
ed them, repulſed the enemy, and by a tine 
retreat brought the army ſafe. to Thebes, 
His countrymen, now ſenſible of their error, 
and how greatly they had been impoſed 
upon by the faction, immediately recalled 
him to the higheſt offices in the ſtate. which 
he continued to execute till his death, with 
the greateſt honour to himſelf, and emolu- 
ment, as well as glory to his country. As 
the management of publick affairs, after the 
death of theſe two iltuſltions patriots, 10 
NON. y 
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by the intrigues of faQtion,- into the hands 
of men of a quite diſſtrent character, we 
need not wonder that the Thebans ſunk 
alike in power and reputation 'till Thebes 
itſelf was totally deſtroyed by Alexander the 
Great, and their country, with the reſt of 
Greece, ſwallowed up at laſt by the inſatia- 
ble ambition of the Romans. . 
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Of CanrTHAGE.. 
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Of be e whole memory 


\_# preſerved to us in hiſtory, Carthage 
bears the neareſt reſemblance to Britain, buth 
in her commerce, opulence, ſovereignty of the 
fea, and her method of carrying on her land 


wars by foreign mercenaries. If to theſe we 
add the vicinity of the Carthaginians tothe Ro- 


mans, the moſt formidableand moſt rapacious 
people at that time in Europe, and the ſpe- 
cifick difference, as I may term it, of the 
reſpective military forte of each nation, the 


fituation of Carthage with reſßect to Rome, 


ſeems greatly analogous to that of Britain 
with reſpect to France, at leaſt for this laſt 
century. Conſequently, the dreadful fate 
of that Republick, once the moſt Aouriſhing 
ſtate in the univerſs; and the moſt formida- 


ble rival Rome ever had to cope with, muſt 


merit our higheſt attention at this juncture: 
both as the greatneſs of her power aroſe 
from, and was ſupported by commei ce, and 
as ſhe owed her ruin more to her own inteſ- 
tine diviſions, than to the arms of the Ro- 


mans. 


/ 
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We know very little of this opulent and 
powerful people till the titne of the firſt 


Punick war. For as not one of their own n 


hiſtorians has reached our times, we have 
vo accounts of them but what are tranſmit- 
ed to us by their enemies. Such wrifers | 
cogſeguently.. deſerve little credit, as Well 
from, their ignorance of the Carthas Sinian 
conſtitutian, as their invetefate 8 
againſt that great people. Hence i it is that we 


know ſo little of their laws, and have but 
an pg idea of their conſtitutional form 


of government. 

The govern ment of Carthag ge, if we may 
credit the judicious Ariſtotle, Tims to have 
been 1 the wiſeſt maxims of pro- 

85 i the different branches 


* A 0 8. 
bad never been diſturbed by any conſiderable 


ſedition, or her liberty invaded by any ſin- 
gle Tyrant: the two fatal evils to which 
every Republican government is daily liable, 
from the. very .nature of their conſtitution. 
An additional proof too may be drawn from 
this conſideration, that Carthage was able 
to. ſupport herſelf upwards of ſeven hun- 


; * Ariſt. de Republ. lib. 2. cap. 9. lit. Wes 
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4 years in opulence and ſplendor in- the 


midſt of ſo many powerful enemies, and 


during the greater part of that time, was the 


center of commerce of the known world, 


and enjoyed the uninterrupted ſovereignty of 


the ſea without a rival. 


* 


oven the reſpectable Polybius, the 


undeniable proof, that thoſe qualities are by 
vo means incompatible to the ſame people, 
It is almoſt impoſſible indeed to diſcover the 
real character of this great people. The 


. 


The genius of the Carthaginians wat 
warlike as well as commercial, and affords 


Roman hiſtorians, their implacable enemies, 


_ conſtantly paint them in the blackeft colours, 


to palliate the perfidious and mercileſs be- 
haviour of their own conntrymen towards 
that unfortunate Republick. A fact ſo no- 
torious, that neither Livy, nor any other 


of their writers, with all their art, were 
able to conceal it. The Greek hiſtorians, 


whoſe countrymen had ſuffered ſo greatly by 
the Carthaginian arms in Sicily and all the 


ther iſlands in the Mediterranean; betray 


— 


ng a prejudice againſt them as the Ro- 


dor amongſt them who deſerves any 
of credit, is planly partial, when he 


BY = of the Carthaginian manners. The 
| 0 


mans continually charge them with the 


Want of publick faith, and have handed 
down the Punica Fides as a proverb. I hall 


take 
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| Uke norlte of this ſcandalous charge in ano 


ther place, where I. ſhall ſhew 2 much | 
more Juftly it tray be retorted upon the Rk 
mans. * | 
As the defire of gain is the chief 
commerce, ahd as the qt men 
wage never thought it 
page | in that Merten employment, all 2. 
orians ha ve repreſented the whole body 
of the people as fo infatiably fond of amal - 0 
fing wealth, that they eſteemed even the lo. 5 


elk And dirtieſt means lawful, thit tehded to 
2 = vifitish of theit darling object. A- 


the Carthaginans,” ” fays Polybias, 
wh he tompates the manners of that peo- 
le was thoſe of the Romans, nothing was 


infamous that was attended with gain. A. 


as, Romans nothing ſo infatnous as bri- 
ry, and to enrich themſelves by unwatrant- 
bot means. He adds in proof of his aſſer- 


tion, that, “ at Carthage all the dignities, 
and highest employments in the State wer: 
openly Told. A practice, he affirms, whith- 
at Rome Was z capital crime.“ Yet but 
few pages before, where be inveighs bii- 


terly — 8 ſordid love of money, 


2 Polyb. lib. * p. . 
d Id. ibid. „ 
bid. R 1 
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and rapacious avarice of the Cretans, he res 
marks that, they were the only people in 
the world to whom no kind of gain ap- 
d either infamous or unlawful.” In 
another place where he cenſures the Greeks 
for aſperſing Titus Flaminius the Roman 
General, as if he had not been proof againſt 
| the gold of Macedon, he affirms, that 
- Whilſt the Romans preſerved. the virtuous 
manners of their fore-fathers, and had not 
yet carried their arms into foreign countries, 
not a ſingle man of them would have been 
. guilty of a crime of that nature. But 
though he can boldly aſſert, as he ſays, 
that in his time many of the Romans, if 
taken man by man, were able to preſerve the 
truſt repoſed in them inviolable as to that 
IT point, yet he owns he durſt not venture to ſay 
- the ſame of all.” Though he ſpeaks as 
| modeſtly as he can to-avoid giving offence, 
yet this hint is ſufficient to convince us, that 
corruption was neither new nor uncommon 
at that time amongſt the Romans. But is 
I ſhall reſume this ſubject in a more proper 
place, I ſhall only obſerve from Polybius's 
own detail of the hiſtory of the Carthagi- 
nians, That unleſs when the intrigues of 
faction prevailed, all their great poſts were 
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 generally-filled by men of the moſt diſtin. 


guiſhed merit. 

The charge of cruelty. is brought int 
them with a very ill grace by the Romans, 
who treated even Monarchs themſelves, if 


they were ſo unhappy as to Wecome their 


priſoners of war, - with the * utmoſt inhu- 
manity, and threw them to periſh in dun- 
geons after they had expoſed them in tri- 
(0 to the inſults of their own popu- 
OI 
The ſtory indeed of Regulus buy afforded 
a noble ſubject for Horace, which he has em- 
belliſhed with ſome of the moſt beautiful 
ſtrokes of poetry, and that fine ode has pro- 


pagated and confirmed the belief of it, more 


perhaps than the writings of all their hiſ- 
torians. But as neither Polybius nor Dio- 
dorus Siculus make the leaſt mention of ſuch 
an event (though the Greeks bore an equal 
averſion to the Carthaginians) and as 2.4 
Roman writers from whom we received it, 
differ greatly in their accounts of it, I can- 
not help joining in opinion with many leatn- 
ed men, that it was a Roman forgery. 
The Greek writers, accuſe them of bar- 


bariſm and a total ignorance of the belles 


lettres, the ſtudy of which was the reigning 
taſte of Greece. Rollin Ny 


kette, &&. — 
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ms, that their eduealion in general a; 
DEE to no more than writing and the 
wledge of mercharits accounts; that a Car- 

2 ” Philoſophi er would have been a 
. Jer ce DN he learned; and then iſks, 
t would they have thought of a Geo⸗ 
metrician or Aſtronomer of that nation!“ 
Roflin ſeems to have put this queſtion too 
haftily, fince it is unanimouſly confeſſed; 
that they were the beſt ſhip-builders, the 
ableſt navigators, and the moſt ſkilful 
mechanicks at that time in the world: 
that they raiſed abundance of magnificent 
Rructures, and very well underſtood: the 
art of fortification; all which \>— nog 


as the uſe of the com paſs was t un- 
known) muſt of ws _ a | more 
than common knowledge ſtronomy, 
Geometry, and every other ranch of mathe- 
Maticks, Let me add too that their know- 
edge in Agriculture was ſo eminent; that 
the works of Mago the Carthaginian upon 
that fubject were ordered to be'tranflated by a 
Uecree of the Senate for the uſe of the Ro- 
mans and their colonies. fi 

That the education of their oath was 


not confined to the mercantile part only, muſt 


be evident from that number of great men, 
who make fuch a figure in their hiſtory ; 


particularly Hannibal, * che * 
Vuro. 
* Cap 


"9g 4 . 


we wy 


ing, Sculpture, and Poetry 
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Captain which any 206 has ever yet t produced, 
and at the fame time the moſt conſummate 
Stateſmen, and diſiatereſted Patriot. Paint- 
, they ſeem to have 
left to their more idly 4 and more luxurious 


neighbours the Greeks, and applied their 


wealth to the infinitely nobler uſes of ſup- 
rting their marine, logs od protect- 
bag their commerce and colonies. What 
opinion even = wiſer part of the Romans 
had of theſe ſpecious arts, and how un- 
worthy they judged them of the cloſe atten- 
tion of a brave and free; people, we may 
learn from the advice which * Virgil gives 


his countrymen by the mouth of his Heroes 
father Anchiſes. 1 have endeavoured here to 


clear the much injured character of this great 
people from the aſperſions and groſs miſre- 
preſentations of hiſtorians, by proofs drawn 
from the conceſſions and ſelf· contradictiont 


of the hiſtorians themſelves. 


The State of Carthage bears ſo near a 
reſemblance to that of our own nation, both 


in their conſtitution (as far as we are able 
to judge of wy Fan ger, commerce, 


7 Bede ati ſpirantia AER n 
Credo a vivos ducent de marmore 

- Virg; Aneid. lib. 6. 
Tu te ere imperio populos, — memento 


Hz tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem 5 
Parcere ſubjectis, &c. Ibig. 
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_ - party\diviſions, and long as well as bloody 
| war which they carried on with the moſt 
powerſul nation in the univerſe, that their 
Hiſtory, L again repeat it, affords us, in my 
judgment, more uſeful rules for our preſent 
 gondut than that of any other ancient Re- 
publick. As we are engaged in a war (which 
Was till very lately unſucceſsful): with an 
enemy, leſs. powerful indeed, but equally 
rapacious as the Romans, and acting upon the 
ume prineiples, we ought moſt carefully to 
beware of thoſe falſe ſteps both i in war and 
policy, which brought on the ruin of the 
Carthaginians.: For ſhould we be ſo unhap- 
- py as to be compelled to receive law from 
that haughty nation, we muſt expect to be 
reduced to the fame wretched ſituation in 
which the Romans left Carthage at the con- 
cluſion of the ſecond Punick war. This 
| iſland has been hitherto the inexpugnable 
barrier of the. liberties of Europe, and is as 
much the object of the jealouſy and hatred 
of the French as eyer Carthage was of the 
Romans. As they are ſenſible that nothing 
but the deſtruction of this country can open 
them a way to their grand project of uni- 
yerſal monarchy, We may. be certain that 
Delenda eft Britanma will be as much the 
pular maxim at Paris, as Delenda eff Car- 
jhbago was at Rome. But I ſhall wave 
ee refleQions at preſent, and point out the * 
o real 
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feal cauſes of the total ruin of that powerful 


: 5 Carthage took. its riſe from. a handful of 
diſtreſſed Tyrians who ſettled in that country 


by permiſſion of the natives, like our co- 
Jonies in America, and actually paid a kind 
of rent, under the name of tribute, for the 
very ground on which their city was found- 
ed. As they brought with them the com- 
mercial . genius of their mother country 
they ſoon arrived at ſuch a ſtate of opulence 
by. their frugality and indefatigable induſtry, 
as occaſioned the envy of their poorer neigh- 
-bours.. Thus: jealouſy on the one hand, 
and pride naturally ariſing from great wealth 
on — other, quickly involved them in a 

war. The natives juſtly feared the growing 
power of the Carthaginians, and the latter 
1 — — their own ſtrength, wanted to throw 
off the yoke of tribute, which they looked 


upon as diſhonourable and even galling to a 


free people. The. gonteſt was by no means 
equal. The neigbouring princes were 
poor and divided by ſeparate intereſts, the 
Carthaginians were rich and united in one 
common cauſe. Their commerce, made 
them maſters of the ſea, and their wealth 
enabled them to bribe one part of their 
n:ighbours to fight againſt the other, and 
thus by playing one againſt the other alter- 
. pately, they reduced all at laſt to be their 

; Us 
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tributaries, and extended their deminiols 


near two thouſand miles upon that continent. 
* may be ohjected that the conduct of the 
Cirthaginians in this cafe was highly cri- 


minal. I grant it: but if we view all thoſe 


maſter ſtrokes of policy, and all thoſe ſplen- 


did conqueſts. which ſhine ſo much in hif- 


. tory, in their true colours, they will appear 
- to be nothing more than fraud and robbery, 
gilded" over with thoſe pompous appellati- 
ons. Did not every nation K m es a fi- 
gure in hiſtory rife to Empire upon the ruin 
of their neighbours? Did nat France acquire 

her preſent formidable power, and is ſhe not 
at this time endeavouring to worm us out of 
our American ſettlements by the 'very ſame 
means ? But though the motives are not to 
be juſtified, ' yet the conduct of the Cartha- 
ginians upon theſe occaſions, will afford us 
ſome very uſeful, and inſtructive leffons in 
our preſent fituation. mf 

It is evident that the mighty power of 
theſe people was founded in and ſupported 
by commerce, and that they owed their vaſt 
acquiſitions, which extended down both ſides 
of the Mediterranean quite into the main 
ocean, to a right application of the publick 
money, and a proper exertion of their na- 
val force. Had they bounded theie views to 


this ſingle point, viz. the ſupport of their 
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chmmerce andeplonies, they ether would not 
have given ſuch terrible umbrage to the Ro- 

mans, Who, as Polybius oblerves, could 
brook no equal, ot might ſafely have bid de- 
flance to their utmoſt efforts. For the i- 

menſe ſums which they fquandered away in 
ſubfidies to ſo many forcign Princes, and to 
ſupport ſuch numerous armies of — 
mercenaries, which they conſtantly ke 
pay, to compleat the reduction of Spain — 
 Sictly, would have enabled them to cover 
their coaſts, with ſach a fleet as would have 
ſecured them from any apprehenſion of ſo- 

_ reign invaſions, Belides---the Roman genius 
was ſo little turned for maritime affaits, that 
at the time of their firſt breach with Carthage 
they were not maſters of one ſingle ſhip of 
war, and were ſuch abſolute ſtrangers to the 
mechanifm of a ſhip, that a Carthaginiant 

galley driven by accident on their coaits 

gave them the firſt notion of a model. But 
theambition of Carthage grew as her wealth 
encreaſed; and how difficult a taſk is it to 
ſet boynds to that reſtleſs paſſion! Thus 
by graf ing at too much, ſhe loſt all. It is 
not probable therefore that the Romans 
would ever have attempted to diſturb any of 
the Carthaginian ſettlements, when the 
whole coaſt of Italy lay open to the inſults 
and depredations of ſo formidable a maritime 

8 FER power. 
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power. The Romans felt this ſo ſenſibly 
in the beginning of the next Punick war, 
chat they never reſted till they bad ac- 
| ro the ſuperiority at ſea. It is evident 
too, that the Romans always maintained 
= ſuperiority: For if Hannibal could 
poſſibly have paſſed by ſea 1 into Italy, ſo able 
a general would never have harraſſed his 
troops by that long and ſeemingly impoſſible 
march over the Alps, which coſt him above 
half bis army; f expedition which has 
been, and ever will be the wonder of all ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Nor could Scipio have landed 
without oppoſition ſo very neat the city of 
Carthage itſelf, if the maritime force of that = 
Lv had not e at che very loweſt 
eb 
The Canbegioiags were re certaioly greatly 
waikenad by the long continuance of their. 
firſt war with the Romans, and that ſavage 
and deſtructive war with their own merce- 
naries, which followed immediately after. 
They ought therefore in ttue policy, to have 
turned their whole attention, during the in- 
terval between the firſt- and ſecond Punick 
wars, to the-re-eſtabliſhment of their ma- 
rine; but the conqueſt. of Spain was their 
favourite object, and their finances were too 
much reduced to be ſufficient for both. Thus 
they expended that money in carrying on a 
continental war, which would have put their 


marine 
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marine on ſo formidable a foating, as to have 
enabled them to regain once more the do- 
minion of the fea; and the fatal event of 
the ſecond Punick war convinced them of the 
falſe ſtep they had taken, When it was wo 
im to retrieve it. 

I have here pointed out one capital e 
of the Carthaginians as a maritime power, 
I mean their engaging in too frequent, and 
too extenſive wars on the continent of Eu- 

rope, and their neglect of their marine. I 

Hall now mention another, which more 

than once brought them to the very brink 

of deſtruction. This was their conſtantly 
employing ſuch a vaſt number of foreign 
metcenary troops, and not truſting the de- 
fence of their country, nay not even Car- 
thage itſelf wholly, to their own native ſub- 
Cts. 

_, The Carthaginians were ſo entirely devot- 
ed to commerce, that they ſeem ” have 
looked upon every native employed in theit᷑ 
armies as a member loſt to the community; 
and their wealth enabled them to buy what- 
ever number of ſoldiers they pleaſed from 
their neighbouring States in Greece and Afri- 
ca, who traded (as I may term it) in war as 
much as the Swiſs and Germans do now, and 
were equally ready to ſell the blood and 
lives of their ſubjects to the beſt bidder. 
From hence * drew ſuch inexhauſtible 


ſup- 
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ſapplies of men, both to form and treruſt 
their armies, whilſt their own natives were 
st leiſure to follow the more lutrative vecu- 
-pations' of navigation, huſbandry, and me- 
Thanick trades, For the number of native 
Carthaginians, which we road of, in any of 
their armics, was ſo extremely ſmall as to 
dear na proportion to that of theit foreign 
Mercenaries. This kind of policy,” which 
Prevails ſo generally in all mereantile States, 
does, I confeſs, at firſt fight appear extreme- 
1y plauſible. The  Carthaginians, by this 
method, ſpared their own people, and pur- 
chaſed all their eſts by the vetial blood 
ef foreigners; and, in caſe e dolore, they 
could with great eaſe and expedition recruſt 
their broken armies with any number of 
troops, ready trained up to their hands in mi- 
Mary diſcipline, But, alas, theſe a lvantages 
were greatly oyer balanced by very fatal in- 
conveniences. The foreign troops were at- 
tached to the Carthaginians by no tye, but 
that of their pay. Upon the ſeaſt failure of 
that, or if they were not hamoured in all 
their licentioas demands, they were juſt as 
ready to turn their arms againſt the throats 
of their maſters. Strangers to that heaft-felt 
affection, that enthuſiaſtick love of their 
country which warms the hearts of free citi- 
rens, and fires them with the glorious emu- 
lation of bgtuing-to the laſt drop-of blood in 


Uk de- 
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defence. of their common mother; theſe 
ſordid hirelings were always tipe for mutiny 


and ſedition, and ever teady to re volt and 


change ſides upon the leaſt proſpect of greatet 
advantages. VVV 
But a ſhort detail of the calamities, which 
they drew upon themſelves by this miſtaken 
policy, will better ſhew the dangers which 


attend the admiſſion of foreign mercenaries 


into any country, where the natives are un- 
accuſtomed to the uſe of arms. A practice 
which is too apt to prevail in commercial na- 
tions. . a 3 ES +4 1 81 3 

At the conclufion of the firſt Punick war 
the Carthaginians were compelled, by their 
treaty with the Romans, to evacuate Sicily, 


Geſco therefore, who then commanded in 


that Iſland, to prevent the diſorders which 
might be committed by ſuch a multitude of 
deſperate fellows, compoſed of ſo. many dif- 
ſerent nations, and ſo long inured to blood 
and rapine, ſent them over gradually in ſmall 
bodies, that his countrymen might have 
time to pay off their arrears, and ſend them 
home to their reſpective countries. But ei- 
ther the lowneſs of their finances, or the ill- 
timed parcimony of the Carthaginians totally 
* defeated this ſalutary meaſure, though the 
wiſeſt that, as their affairs were at that tim 
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eircumſtanced; could poſlibly have been tak= 
en. "The Carthaginians deferred their pay- 
ment *till the atrival of the whole body, in 


hopes of obtaining ſome abatement in their 
demands by fairly laying before them the ne- 


cellities of the publick. But the mercena- 


ries were deaf to every repreſentation and 


propoſal of that nature. They felt their 


own ſtrength, and ſaw too plainly the we.k- 
neſs of their maſters. As faſt as one demand 
was agreed to, a more unreaſonable one was 
ſtarted; and they threatened to do themſelves 
Juſtice by military execution if their exorbi- 
tant demands were not immediately complied 
with, At laſt, when they were juſt at the 
point of an accommodation with their maſ- 
ters, by the mediation and addreſs of Geſco, 
two deſperate rufflans, named Speudius and 
Mathos, raiſed ſuch a flame amongſt this un- 
ruly multitude as broke out inſtantly into the 
moſt bloody, and deſtruQtive war ever yet 


recorded in hiſtory. The account we have 


of it from the Greek hiſtotians muſt ſtrike 
the -moſt callous breaſt with horror; and 
though it was at laſt happily terminated by 
the ſuperior conduct of Hamilear Barcas, the 
father of the great Hannibal, yet it continued 
near ſour years, and leſt the territories around 


Cys a moſt ſhocking ſcene-of blood and 


Ml Poly. p. 98—g. a 
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deres. soch was; afid ever will be the 


conſequence, when a large body of tmerces 


nary troops” is admitted into the heart of a 
zh and fertile countty, where the bulk of 


the people are denied the uſe of arms by the 


miſtaken licy of their governors. For 4 


this was aCtually the caſe with the Carthagi= 
— ans, Where ths total diſuſe of atms amongſt 


de lower claſs of people, laid that opulent 


Fn open, an eaſy and attempting prey to 
every invader. * This was another capital er- 


ror,” and conſequently another caulc which, 
conttibuted to their run. 


How muſt any nation but our own, which 


with reſpect to the bulk of the people, hes in 
the fame defenceleſs fituation 3 how, I 
ſay,” muſt they cenſute the mighty State of 
Carthage, ſpreading terror, and giving law- 


_ tothe” moſt diſtant nations by her powerful 


fleets," hen they ſee her at the ſame time 
trembling, and giving her ſelf up for laſt at the 
landing of any invader in her own territories? 

The conduct of that petty rince Aga- 
thockes, affords us a ſtriking ff 


thage. The Carthaginians were at that very 
time maſters of all Sicily, except the ſingle 
city of Syracuſe, in which they had cooped 
up that tyrant! * by Und ad ſea. * Ago: 
Be 

C ' Diodor Sicul. kb. 26, p. 13536 


6 


O thocles, 


nce-of the 
defencelefs ſtate of the Aierie of Car- 
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Wacles, teftuced tothe lat 
da hiftory. Te was 


much larger, and more 
London, at the 


chat able leader c 
the immediate defence of ( 


Wh e, N e Fee 
W e 
s the Tae: ſtrakę ever yet met with, 
well acquaint- 
and knew 
oppolition from 


ed with * Wr ſide of Cart 
that he could meet with little 


_ people who. e 


ee e by.9 Fi of.oals nod 
On this defect, of their policy he 


| plemy. his hopes; and Ni event proved 


that he was not miſtaken in his judgment, 


2 e A 1 3000 men on board 


he had: W eluded the 
wat 2 arthaginian fleet by ſtrata- 
gem, dated Cad in, Africa, L and 


ravaged that cich country up to. the very gates 


of Carthage, which he cloſely blocked 
and ee to the. ſituation in which 


he had left his own Syracuſe. Nothing could 


equal the terror into which the city of Car- 


was throvn at that time, but the pan- 
nick which, in the late rebellion, ſtruck the 
populous city of 
approach of a poor handful 
of Highlanders, as much inferior even to the 
ſmall army of Agathocles in number, as they 
were in arms and Tho ſucceſs of 
ompelled the Carthaginians 
to recall part of their forces out of Sicily to 
eitſelf; and 
of Syra- 


this occaſioned the railing the 


_ and ended in the total defeat of their 


army, 


FL 
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army, and death of their General in that 
country. Thus Agathocles, by this Slog 
meaſore, ſaved his own petty State, and, af- 
tera variety of good and ill fortune, con- 
cluded-a treaty with the Carthaginians, and 


| died at Syracuſe at a time when, from a 


thorough experience of their defenceleſs ſtatd 
at home, he was preparing for a freſh inva- 
den. iv, ps | n A, 
_ * Livy informs us, that this very meaſure 
of Agathocles ſet the precedent which Scipio 
followed with ſo much ſucceſs in the ſecond 
Punick war, when that able General, by a 


| fimilar deſcent in Africa, compelled the Car- 


thaginians to recall Hannibal out of Italy to 
their immediate aſſiſtance, and reduced them 
to that impotent ſtate, from which they ne- 


ver afterwards were able to recover, How 


ſucceſsfully the French played the ſame game 
upon us, when they obliged us to recall out 
forces out of Flanders to cruſh the Rebelli- 


« % 


on, which they had ſpirited up with that 


very vie w, is a fact too recent to need any 


mention of particulars. How lately did they 

drive us to the expence, and I may Jay the 

ignominy, of fetching over a large Body 
ign mercenaries for the immediate deferice 


of this nation, which plumes herſelf ſo 


4 
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much upon her power and bravery? How 
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Freatly did they cramp altar meaſures, how 
much did they confinè all out military opera- 
ions to our own immediate ſelf-defence, and 


prevent us from ſending ſufficient fuccours to 


Fa N the 1 Peu alarm of an in- 
on? 
"Though we may in part truly Ade as 
ruin of Carthaj to the two above-mentioned 
ors in their policy, yet the cauſe which 
ba productive of the greateſt evils, and con- 
quently the more immediate object of our 
attention at this dangerous juncture, was par- 
diſunjon; chat batte of every free State, 
Ne which our own country has equal rea- 
ſon to.apprehend the fame direful effects, as 
the Republicks of Greere, Rome, and Car- 
thage Ages formerly. 1 
2 wall zn the Bghts, which we receive from 
iſtory, the State of Carthage was divided in- 
ts two oppoſite fad ions; the Hannonian and 


E the Barcan, ſo denominated from their re- 


ſpective leaders, who were heads of the two 
oft powerful families” in Carthage; The 


; Hannopian family ſeems to have made the 
greateſt figure 1 in the ſenate; the Barcan in 


dhe field. Both were ſtrongly actuated by 
ambition, but ambition of a different kind. 
Tbe Barcan family ſeems to have had no 
other object in view but the glory of their 
country, and were always ready to give up 


heir — animoſities, and even their paſ- 
, — fioa 
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ſign for military glory. to the 2 good., 
The Hagnonian family acted from quite op- 
te principles, conſtantly aiming at, one, 
oint 3 the ſupporting themſelves in power, 
and that only. Ever jealous of hg glory ac- 
quired by the Barcan ane they perpetual- 
ly thwarted. every meaſure propoſ — 7 Sc [ha 
that quarter, and were equally ready to perk, 
bcethe. honour and real intereſt, of their cou 
— 0 that yy view. In We wes I 
mily, ſeems. to have produced a race 
roes, che other of. ambitious State ſme 
The chiefs of mew two. jarr 
beſt known to. us in hiſtory, dne e 
Hamilcar. Barcas, who was ſucceeded; by 5 
ſon Hannibal, that, terror of the Romans, 
The n between theſe two parties — 
ſo. flagrant, that Appian does not ſcruple tq 
call che party of Hanno, the Roman fac: 
ton; and that of Rarcas, the popular, .or 
the Carthaginian, from the Aüferend in rel 
which each party eſpouſed. J 
The firſt ioftance, which we ne with ig 
hiſtory, of the enmity: ſubſiſting heme he 
heads of theſe factions, was in that deſtrucr 
tive war with the Merdenaries, from | 
I have made this explanatory, digreſtion... 
Hanno was firſt ſent; with a powerful, ih 
well provided army againſt theſe mutinous 


os Appian, de Belt. Bunic. .p., 36. | | T i 


, 8 ; O 3 g deſ- 
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. def er: dos; but he Kae fittle of his trade, 
made tual Poelybſus, 
who treats his Character, as a ſoidier, with the 
0 Minde to be 1 prized, of h 
rprized, a is 
fine army to be eut to Flt camp 
taken, witk all the tmifitary ſtores; etigines, 
and all the other apparatus of war. 
Tue Carthaginians, terrified and diſtreſſed 


by the bad con duct of their General, were 


now compelled, by the  neceffity of their 
affairs, to reftore der to the thief com- 
1nd of their forces, from which he muſt 
e bern excluded before by the influenco 
bf hs Harnnonian faction,” That able com- 
tharider with his fmalf wh (for his whole 
force tmounted to no mire than ten thouſand 
men) quickly changed the face of the war, 
defeated Spentiusin two pitthed battles, and 

iſhed every advantage to the utmoſt, which 
incapacity of the rebel Generals threw in 
his way. Senſible that he was'too weak alone 
to cope with the united forces of the Re- 
bels (which amounted to $0,000 men) he 
qrdered Hanho (who bad ſtill "influence 
enough to procure himfelf to be continued 
tlie command of a ſeparate body) to join 
| Mig that they might Kol this Ce 


* Polyb. lib. 1. p. 104--- 
| 1 * 


Sep informs us, that he foffer- 
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War 
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war by oss deciſive allen. [After they were: - 
joined, the Carthaginians ſoen felt the fatal 
elfcete of difuriion between their Generals. 
No plan eould how be followed, no" meas. 
ſure 66uld-be agreed on; and the dilagree- 
ment between theſe two leading men aroſe 
o ſuch height ar laſh, that they not. only let 
df annoying the ehe- 

many advantages againſt 
themſelves, which they oo, pot-otherwiſe 
have hoped for. The ſenſ· 
ble of theit error, and knowing the very dif- 
ferent abilities of thetwo Generals, yet wil- | 


powered the to decide which of the 
ral, as they wete determined to continue only 


one of them in the command. The deri- 
ſhould departthe-cattip. A convincing proof 
that they threw the whole blame; ofthar diſ- 
union, and the ficſuereſs, which was the 
ind jealouſy of Hanno. One Hannibal, . 4 
man more tractable; and More agrecable to 
Hamilcar, "wh n un oom. r 


* 
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reſtored; andthe happy eſfock which attended 


it were quickly viſible. Hamilcar now puſh - 
ed on the war with his uſual vigilance; and 
activity, and ſoon convineed the Generals of 
the Rebels how greatly he was their maſter 
in the art of war. He harraſſed them per 
tually, and, like a {kilful * gameſter, — 
— het ab artfullyevery 
day:ihto-bis:ſnares, and obliged them to raiſe 
the ſiege of Catthage. At laſt he cooped up 
Spendius wiih his army in fo diſadvantageous 


a place, that he reduced them to ſuch an ex- 


tremity of famine as to devour one another, 


and compelled them to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion, tho they were dp Wards of 40, ooo ef. 
— — ofHamilcar which 
was much inferior to that of Spendius in. 
number, was compoſed ꝓartly of merenaries 
and deſerters, partly ot, the city militia, 
both horſe and foot (troops which the ene - 
mies to the militia bill would have called raw 


and undiſciplined, and treated as uſeleſ⸗) of 
vhich the Major patt of his army conſiſted. 


The rebel army was compoſed chiefly. of 
brave and experienced vcterans, trained up 
by Hamilcar himſelf in Sicily during the 


late war with the Romans, whoſe. courage 
Was 3 by deſpair. It is * our 


5 Polyb. 'Ayabe; kin ibid. p- 410% 
d Id. ibid. dv iris *. p · 12. 
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obſervatiqn therefore, that theſe, very men 


Mho, under the conduct of Hamilcar, had had 
been a tetrot to the Romane, and giving them 


ſo many.blows in Sicily towards the latter end 
of the firſt Punick war, ſhould yet be ſo lit- 
tle able to cope with an army-ſo much inſe- 
riot in number. and compoſed in a great mea- 
(are of city militia only, when commanded 
by the ſame General. Polybius, who eſ- 
teems Hamilcar by far the greateſt Captain of 
that. age, obſerves, that though the Rebels 
were by no means inferior to the Catthagini- 
an troops in reſolution and bravery, yet they 
were frequently heaten by Hamilcar by mere 
dint. of. :Generalſhip, Upan this occaſion he 
cannot help remarking * the vaſt ſuperiority 

hich judicious {kill and ability of General- 
ſhip has over long military. practice, where 


this ſo clienually neceſſary {kill and jodgment | 


is wanting. It. might have been thought un- 
pardonable in me, if I had omitted this juſt 
remark of Polybius, ſince it has been ſo le- 
ly verified by 155 Pruſſian Majeſty ia thoſe 
maſterly ſtrokes of Generalſhip, which are 
the preſent admiration of Europe. Hamil- 
car, 9 — the deſtructiĩon of Spendius and 
his army, immediately blocked up Mathos. 
1 the remaining corps of the * in 


7 polyb. lid. i; 4 e 
d l ibid. N 3-91-00 * 
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the city of Tunes. Hannibal, wich the 
forces under his command, took poſt on that 
| Hide of the city which Yooked towards Car- 
— thage, Hamilcat prepared to make his at- 
tack og the fido which was direclly oppoſite; 
but the conduct of Hannibal, when left to 
-bimſelf, was the ditect contraft to that of 
 Hainiſſcar, and proves undeniably, that the 
- whole merit of their former faccefs' was en- 
fitely owing to that übler General. © Hanni- 
bal, who ſceths to have been little acquainted 
_ with the true genius "of thoſe daring vete- 
runs, lay ſecute, and careleſs in his camp, 
neglected his out- guards, and treated the ene- 
my with contempt, as a people already con- 
| athos.obſerving the negli- 


quered. But 
gence and fecurity- of Hannibal, and well 
Erabwiog that he had not Hamilcar to deal 
with, made a ſudden and reſolute fally, forc- 
ed Hannibal's entrenchments, put great num- 
bers of his men to the fword, took Hanni- 
bal himſelf, with ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction priſoners, and pillaged his camp. 
This daring meafore was fo well concerted, 
and executed with ſo much rapidity, that 
Mathos, who made good uſe of his time, 
had done his bufinefs before Hamilcat, who 

Tay encamped at ſome” diſtance, was in the 

laſt apprized of his collegue's misfortune. 


„ Polyb. Id. Ibid. p. 121. _— 
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Machos faſtened Hannibal, whilſt alive, on 
the ſume gibbet rowhich Hamilear had lately 
ited the body of Spendius: A terrible, but 
_- juſt reward for the ul careleſſneſs in a 
commanding officer, who had facrificed the 
lives of ſuch a number of his fellow citizens 
by his own indotence and pteſumptuous fol- 
For Mathos crucified thirty of the firſt 
nobility of Carthage, who attended Hanni- 
bal in chis expedition. A commander who 
z ſurprizedin the i goons * 2 
of an egregious fault, may 
thing in excuſe; but, in 2 ry diſcipline, 
for a General to be ſurprized by an enemy juſt 


under his noſe in open day-light, and caught ' 


in a ſtate of wanton ſecurity, from an Ovgr= 
weening preſumption on his own ſtrength, is 
verlas of fo capital a nature as to admit 
Heither of alleviation nor pardon. This 
dreadful and unexpected blow threw Carthage 
into the utmoſt. conſternation, and obliged 
Hamilcar to draw off his part of the army to 
a conſiderable diſtance from Tunes. Han- 
no had again influence enough to procure the 
command, which he was compelled before 
by the army to give up to Hamilcar. But tho 
Carthaginians, ſenſible of the fatal conſe- 
quences of diſunion between the two Gene- 
rals, ef 8 at ſuch a deſperate criſis, ſent * 


thirty af the moſt reſpectable amongſt wy 
| » Polyb, lib. I. p. 123. 


Ig 
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28 to procure a thorough reconciliation; 
tween, Hamilcar and Hanno, before 
proceeded upon any operation z, which they 
| fefied at laſt, tho not without difieuly, 
Pleaſed with this happy event, the Carth: 
nians (as their laſt, and utmoſt effort) = 
every wan in Carthage, who was able to 
bear arms, to, reinforce Hamilcar, on whoſe 
| ſuperior abilities they placed theit whole de- 
pendance. Hamilcar now reſumed his ope- 
rations, and, as hę was no longer thwarted by 
: Hanno, Bon reduced Mathos to the neceſſity 
of putting the whole ifdve of the war upon 
one deciſive action, in which the Carthagi- 
nians were molt, compleatly victors by the 
e dif poſition. and conduct of Hamilcar, 
the enemies to a militia-will atleaſt 
allow theſe new levies, who compoſed by far 
the greateſt part of Hamilcar's army upon 
this occaſion, to be raw, undiſciplined, and 
ignorant of the uſe, of arms; epithets which 
{ hey/, beſtow ſo plentifully upon a militia, 
Vet that able commander, with an army con- 
ſiſting chiefly of this kind of meu, totally 
deſtroyed an army of deſperate veterans, took 
their General, and all who eſcaped the 
ſlaughter priſoners, and put an end tothe moſt 
Nee and moſt inhuman war ever yet 


2 The d rav ty . AI 249 ho eM (ados ode 
ur IN rei r abr) wa 5 A Polyb. 
lib 1. p. 122. r Ak Rs 
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mentioned in hiſtory. Theſe new levies had 
courage (a quality never yet, I believe, dif- 
55 to the Britiſh commonalty) and were 
fight pro aris et focis, for whatever was 
dear and valuable to a people; and Hamilcar; - 
who well knew how to make the proper uſe 
of theſe diſpoſitions of his countrymen, was 
maſter of thoſe abilities which Mathos wants 
ed. Of ſuch infinite advantage is it to an 
army to have a commander ſuperior to the 
enemy in the art of Generalſhip ; an advan- 
tage which frequently ſupplies a deficiency 
even in the goodneſs of mga as well as in 
numbers, 

The enmity of Hanno did not expire with 
Hamilcar, who fell gloriouſly in the ſervice 
of his country, in Spain ſome years after. 
Hannibal, the eldeſt ſon, and a ſon worthy: of 
ſo heroic a father, immediately became 7 80 
object of his jealouſy and hatred. For when 
Aſdrubal (ſon- in- la to Hamilcar) had been 
appointed to the command of the army in 
Spain, after the death of that Gencral, he 
defired that Hannibal, at that time but twen- 
ty-two years of age, might be ſent to Spain 
to be trained up under him in the art of war. 
Hanno oppoſed this with the utmoſt viru- 
lence in a rancorous ſpeech (made for him 
by Livy) fraught with the moſt infamous in- 
ſinuations againſt Aſdrubal, and a ftrong 
charge of ambition, againſt the Barcan fami- 


4. ly. 
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. But his malie, and the true reaſon of 
his oppoſition, varniſhed over with a ſpecious 
concern forthe publick welfare, were ſo eaſily 
teen through, that he was not able to carry 
& point which he ſo much wiſhed for. 
v8 Afdrubal not long after being affaſſinated 
by a Gaul, in revenge for N injury he had 
received. the army immediately appointed 
Hannibal to the command; and ſending ad- 
vice to Carthage of what they bad — the 
Senate was aflernbled, vhs. > unanimouſly 
confirmed the election then made by the ſol- 
diers, Hannibal in a ſhort time reduced. all 
that part of Spain which lay between New 
Carthage and the river Iberus, except the 
city of -Sagentum, which was in alliance 
with the eng But as he inherited his 
father's hatred to the Romans, for their © in- 
famous behaviour to his country at the con- 
8 _— of the war with the mercenaries, he 
great preparations for the ſiege of Sa- 
prom, The Romans (according to Po- 
' tybius) receiving intelligence of his deſign, 
2 Fans ambaſſadors to him at New Carthage, 
who warned him of the conſequences of ei- 
ther attacking the Saguntines, or croſſing 
the Iberus, which, by the t with Al- 
drubal, had been made the boun * of the 


a Polyb. lib, 2. p. 172. 


> Miz noun. Polyb. lib. 3. p. 234 5 
© This will be explained in another place 3 
Lib. 3. p. 236. Ga. 

a= 


hr. a. 


' Carthaginian and Roman dominions in that 
country. Hannibal. acknowledged his re- 
folation to. proceed againſt Saguntum, but 
the reaſons be afligned for his eendakt were ſo 
unſatisfactory to the ambaſſadors, that they 
croſſed over to Carthage to know the reſolu- 
tion of their Senate upon that ſubject. Han- 
nibal in the mean time, according to the 
ſame author, ſent advice to Carthage of this 
Embaſly, and defired inſtructions how to 
act, complaining heavily that the Sagun- 
tines depending upon their alliance with the 
Romans, committed frequent depredations 
upon the Carthaginian ſubjects. — 

We may conclude that the ambaſſadors 
met with as diſagreeable a reception from 
the Carthaginian Senate as they had done 
from Hannibal, and that he received order 
from Carthage fo, roceed in his intende 
expedition. For * Polybius, reflectingupon 
ſome writers, who pretended to relate what 
paſſed in the Roman ſenate when the news 
arrived of the capture of Saguntum, and 
even inſerted the debates which aroſe when 
the queſtion was put, whether, or no, war 
ſhould be declared againſt Carthage, treats 
their whole accounts as abſurd and fictitious. 
For how, ſays he, with indignation, could it 
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poſtibly be, that the Romans, who had des 
nounced. war the year before at Carthage, 
if Kisonibal ſhould invade the Saguhrine ter- 
ritories, ſhould now after that city was taken 
by: flornt aſſemble to deliberate, whether 
war ſhould be commenced againſt the -Car- 
thaginjans or not. Now as this declaration 

[ of. war was, conditional, and not to take 
95 place unleſs Hannibal ſhould attack the Sa- 


euntines, it muſt. have been made before 
that event happened, and conſequently muſt / 


be referred to the Embaſſy above mentioned. 
And as Hannibal dens the' fiepe of 
Saguntum notwithſtanding the Roman me- 
naces, he undoubtedly acted by: orders from 
the. Gartz ian Senate 

When the "Romans received he's bows of 
the deſttuction of Saguntum, they diſpatched 

another Embiſly to Carchage (as Polybius 
 xelatt 

orders were to inſiſt ſt that Hannibal and all 
who adviſed him to commit hoſtilities againſt 


r — — 


3 —U 


Romans, and. in caſe of a refuſal, to de- 
clare immediate War. Their demand Was 
received by the Carthaginian Senate with the 
utmolt indignation, , and one of the Sena- 
tors, who was appointed to ſpeak in the 
name of the reſt, begun in an artful ſpeech 


+ Polyb. — TORT Se} 
to 


With the utmoſt expedition; theit 


the Saguntines ſhould be delwered t up to he 
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torecriminate upon the Romans, and offered, . 
to prove, that the Saguntines were not allied. 


to the Romans when the peace was made. 
between the two nations, and conſequently. 


could not be _ included in the treaty. . But + 


the Romans cut the affair ſhort, and told 
them that they did not come there to diſpute, 
but only to inſiſt upon a 


give up the authors of the hoſtilities, which 
would convince-the world that they had no 
ſhare in the 
that Hannibal had done it without their autho- 
rity; or, whether. by otecting them, they 
choſe to confirm the Romans In the belief, 
that Hannibal had acted with their appro- 
bation? As their demand of Hannibal Was 
refuled, war was declared by the Romans, 
and accepted with equal alacrity and fierce- 


25 the majority "If the Cartheginian Se- 


ny es that the firſt Embaſſy was 


3 by the Roman Senate, but not ſent 


till Hannibal had actually inveſted Sagun- 
tum, and varies from Polybius in his relation 


of . For according: to © * | 


Polyb. lib. 3. p. 259- 
, * Livy, lib. 21. 2 132. 
- © Ib. p. 135. N 
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categorical anſwer 
to this plain queſtion; Whether they would 


deftruction. of  Saguntum, but 
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family, whom hie teren the fires 


S done to the Sa pyntines. 


«+ 430, Of the RIU owl Faiz of gle | 
: Hang) received joptelligence of the Ro- 
mbafly, but he ſent them word, chat 


le had other bufinefs upon his hands at that 
tine than to give 5 to ambaſſadors, 


and chat he wrote at the fame time to his 
_ friends of the Barcan faction to'exert them- 
ſeves,. and prevent the other pa — 5 car- 
eyi ing'ny int in favour of the 

| s, thus denied e 
by Hannibal, VIA to Carthage and laid 
their demands — Xt the Senate. Upon this 


formal h 


= in & 
. ſending Hannibal into Spain, a meafure ure which 
1 de fotetele, g e de- 
Kroon. of Carthage. be 
his joy, for the death of bl 
car, whom be , or, frSu he 4; 0 cor- 
dially hated, as ne did 

3 of the 


up Hannibal, 
or the injury then 
: "When 4 
| - had done fpeal chere was no occafion, 

as Livy obſerves, for a reply. For almoſt all 
' the Senate were fo entirely in the intereſt 
_ of Hannibal, that they n Hanno of 

declaiming againſt him, with more bitternc(s 


„I. lib. 21. 135, 36. 
er 


the 


' occaſion Liyy * incroduces Hanno a as 


State, be advifes them to 
and make full ſatisfactio 


and 
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the queſtion- put by the Romany, the anſwer 


Weg 
mentioned, had. been bit real ſegtimentg 
from any conſciquinels of the Tuperior power 
af the Romans, and the imprudence of en- 
Aging in 4. war of that conſequence before 
ir e recoyereq her former ſtrength, 
be would-heye acted upon prineiples worthy 
of an honeſt and prudent Patriot, For“ 
Polybigs, after enumerating the ſpperigr ex- 
cellencies of Hannibal as a General, is ok 
ly of opinion, that if he had begun wit 
pe nations, and left the Romans for hig 
haſt enterprine, he would certaioly have ſuo- 


- 3 Lix. lib. P-. 143-55 A 
34 ; 0 Polyb. Lb 1 2 Þ. 888 | 
avis "I ceeded 


= . The ſu 
_ of Hanho, A the whole time that Italy 

was the ſeat of war, evidently proves, that 
proceeded entirely 


a — — 
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chene in whatever he had attempted 
them, but he miſcartied by attacking thoſe 
firſt; whom be ought to have . for his 
behaviour 


his oppoſition to this war 
from party motives, and his perſonal hatred 


to the Barean family, conſequently is by no 


means to be aſcribed to any regard for the 


true imtereſt of his country, Appian in- 


forms ut, that when Fehlen bel greaty 
ſtreightened Hannibal by his cautious con- 


duct, the Carthaginian General ſent a preſ- 
Carthage for a large ſuppl7 


A nies to 
of men and — **) But according 
to that author, he was flatly refuſed, ay 


could obtain nehher, by the influence of 


his enemies, who were averſe: to that war, 
and cavilled perpetually at every enterpriſe 
which Hannibal undertook. * Livy, 5s his 
relation of the account, which Hannibal ſent 
to the Carthaginian Senate of his glotious 


victory at Cannæ by his brother Mags, with 


the demand for a large reiuforcement of 
men as well as money, inttoduces Hanno 
(in a ſpetch of his ewn which he gives us 


on r dean) ſtrongly bppating that mo- 


a * Ao de Bell. Abnib. 323 Edit. Hen. Steph. 
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tion and perſiſting ſtill im his former ſen- 
timents'in reſpect both to the war aud to 
— But the Carthaginians; elate with 
that victory, which was the eſt blow 
the Romans ever received in feld Se 
the foundatidn of their Republick, and tho-—ꝛ 
rovghly ſenfible (as Livy informs us) of the 
enthity which Hanno and his faction bore 
to the Barcan family, immediately: decreed 
u ſupply of 40,000 Numidians, and 24,000 
foot and porte to be immediately levied in 
how befides 2 a very large ſum 
of money. Hanno at that time 
had not enough in the Senate to 
vent that decree, yet he had influence | 
by his intrigues to retard the ſupply oa 
voted, and not only to get it reduced to 
12000 foot and 2 500 horſe, but even to pro- 
ä core that ſmall number to be ſent to Spain 
upon a different ſervice, ' That Hanno was 
the true cauſe of this cruel difappointtnent, 
and the fatal c es which attended it, 
is equally evident from the fame hiſtorian. 
For * Livy tells us, © that when orders were 
fent to him the Carthaginian Senate to 
quit Italy, and haſten to the immediate de- 
fence of his own country, Hannibal inveigh- 
ed bitterly againſt the malice of his enemies, 
who now TY and avowedly recalled him 


* Liv, lib, 30. p. 133. 
„ P 3 | * 
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from Naly, out af which they had: long be. 
a endeavoured to) drag him, when they 


con- 
| 1 dy the — — II had. 6 
oſſen defeated, but by the calumny way 
ofthe oppoſite faction in the Senate... That 
Seipie wduld got have ſo much reaſon to 
plume Yinaſelf upon be ignomiay of his re- 
durn, a8 hiv enemy Hanno who was ſo im- 
bent upon the dectruction of the 
wan family, chat ſince he yas not able to 
ernſh-it by any other means, dhe had, at laſt 


- 
Adel ud 2 . dilpatch 
with which it was voted, it 4s: more than 
probable}! that ſo conſummate a General 
would have foon been maſter of Rome, and 
trantferred the Empire df the world to 
Curtimge. For the Romans were ſo ex- 
hevited after the tetrible deſeat at Cinne, 
that Livy is of opinions, chat Hasnibal 
would have given the finiſhing blow wo that 

Repablick, if he had marched. directly to 
122 the field of battle, as he was 
adviſed to do by his General of horſe Ma- 
herbal. That many of the nobility upon 
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the fir news of. chie fatal event, tre in 
ing My nd looking: 9 
2 ont thor 4 

D rare. 4 ward, Aud be 
affr ns, chat the ſafety hoth wi the ty ani 
empire of Rome mut be autibutad (ab. it. 
wis chen firmly believed at Rome), da de 

delay of that ſingie day ny, on which Ma- 
berbal guet that advive to Hannibal. A- 
pian confins the diftnelafgl Gtuaticn af the 
Roman affairs at that zunQue, and 46foram = 
os, that i Abe: faoghter at Cn, 

in which the Romans hal loſt moſt ef abpit. 
ableſt 'offlicers, - Hantibal ad put to. m | 
ſword'250,000 of their beſt groops in 
ſpace of two'yeers anly, from > 
of the Gwond Potiak war abolaufve: It 1s 
_ eaſy therefore to immpine how little able che 
Roman armies, conluting clueſiy of new le- 
ves, would haus Ge Gd el drcobe 
mander as Hannibal, when tupporits by the 
e | 


ehdes vn and in prapot ien. 

Fot Fantmbal, though deprived of all ſupplen 
from Carthage by che. maine uf the Hanne-s 

nian faction, maintained his ground abobe 

fourteen years mort after hi > oe 

Calne ſpite af the unt elects of eiu 


Romans, A truth which Ly bimſelf ac- 


Appian. de Bell. Hanvid b. + 
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ment At His Maar delle ring po 
— that period therdfore/after the battle of Can- 
nd, when” Hannibal Was rt "Glappointed 
_ ef the promiſed ſupplies from! Carthage, we 
_ ought ' propetly- 10 date the fall of that Re- 
— Pablick, apt moft-de wholly imputed 
1 che ibveterite- malice of the proffigate 
Hanno and hie irpious faction, who were 
s n — mga 
ruin the contra th means 
Which muſt Be it — — Dinh the 
deſtructiom of their country. Appian i in- 
finuates, higt Flat engaged in this 
war mare from the importunity of his friends, 
than even his own paſſion for military glory 
and hereditary hatted to the Romans. For 
Hanno and His faction (as Appian tells us) 
10 longer dreading the powers of Hamilcar 
and Aſdrubal his Ae and holding 
Hannibal extremely che account of 
his youth, began to — oppreſs 
the Barcan party witk ſo mveh rage and 
Hatred, that tte latter were obliged by letter 
to implore aſſiſtance from Hannibal, and to 
aſſure him that his own intereſt and ſafety 
Was inſeparable from theits. Hannibal (5s 
Appian 816901 Wa mo pri ry of the Rensen of 
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4 tina, and well knew. that. the blows, 
hich ſeemed directed, at. his fri nds, were 
levelled, in. reality at his Dire Tab,” api 
Judged that a war with the Romans,” at 
would de highly. . 1 Loc 
hi ry. of his countrymen, m 
ſpreſt_means of counter-wat ing his cne- 
mies, and. preſerving himſelf and his frieads 
ne the fury of a pliant and fickle. popu- 
lace, already inflamed gainft his party, by 
the Auge wb of Hannd. He concluded 
13 according to Appian, that 2 year 
with ſo formidable and dangerous a power, 


would divert the e from all in- 


viries. relative to his friends, and oblige 
750 to attend wholly to an affair, which 
was of the laſt importance to their coun- 
try. Should Appian's account of the cauſe 
of this war be admitted as true, it would 
be a yet ſtronger, proof of the calamitous 
effects of party diſunion; though it would 
by no means 'excule Hannibal. Hanno 
and his party would be equally culpable for 
driving a man of Hannibal s abilities to ſuch 
a deſperate meaſure, purely to ſcreen him- 
ſelf and his party from their malice and 

wer. But the blame for not ſapporting 

Jannibal after the battle of Canpæ, when 
ſuch ſupport would have enabled him to 
cruſh that power, which by their means 
tecovered ſtrength ſufficient to ſubvert their 
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lin, motive vor ent won 
| 92 70 An K gh 2 crime of. 

ckeſt an aQ of the ipheſt 
| 9255 ago th Heir meow s and 5 
285 proof f the. fatal effects 


ty 
n Nr. Nas this evil e Rd 
e only, but Was 99s Y. common in 
ON bang and Grecian Republicks. - Nay, | 
cls WE: trace All. our 5 meaſures up 


heir firſt 85 rin on, Tast 

| 2 Vat Tong 4K auſfible 8888 
which. m'ght 780 to the pub- 
lick to palate 1250 men 92 but we would 
find our Own « country ped! in wars 


detrimental. to Fey 4 lere or obliged 
to ſubmit to a difadvantageous peace, juſt 
as eher was, conducive to the that in- 
tetzſt. of the prevailing party. Wi not 
our own ängals Furnith vs with ſome me- 
morable.inflances of the thritth of this afſer- 
tion too TECEAt 8 be ee Wis not the 
treatment which tent Duke of Marl- 
borough teceived F ND lingbroke, * the Eng- 
liſh Hajino,, parallel to that which the vic- 
torious Hannibal met with from the Cartha- 
jan, after the battle of Cannæ? Did not 
Nebel. from the worſt of party mo- 

tives, diſplace that ever victorious General, 
deſert out ＋ and ſacrifice the brave and 
faithful Catalans, and tle city of Bar- 
cælona, in at leaſt as ſhameful a manner 
. as 


„Autre Reyne 8 3. Wy 


1 did their y fribndeiat 
Sagumum Did not the Game"Taitiſter by 
the fatal beaty vf Utruuht, rob d” 
of all thoſe adveritages, hit i had ecafon 
to hope for from a long and @accelaful 
wer? Didhd not by the lam treaty, give 
our mortal enetny France tame t fete 
her affairs aud recover from that lot ſtat 
to which the Nukæ of Maribotoughi had re- 
duced her, and eben ta attive at that pdevter. 
at preſen ſo terrible to us and to ul 
To what can we attribute the late ill c- 
ducted war with Spain, but to the ambition 
of party. How was the nation ſtunned with 
the noiſe of Spaniſh depredations from the 
preſs! how loudly did the ſame outcry re- 
ſound in parliament! yet when the leaders 
of that powerful oppoſition had carried their 
point by their popular clamoots; when 
they had puſhed: the nation into that war; 
when they had drove an n miniſ- 
ter from he helm, and neftled themſelves 
in power, how quickly did they turn their 


backs upon. the honeſt men weit party, 
who refuſed to concur” in a! meaſures ! 


How ſoon did they convince the nation, by 
icreening that very miniſter who had been to 
many years the object of their reſentment, 
and by in on their own war (as I may 
term it) with the ſame or greater lukewarm- 


neſs _ what they had ſo lately exclaimed 
P | againſt 


% Of. the R1sx d FALL of the 


-againft in the ſame miniſter. They convinced, 
2 | N 22 that the welfare of 
public the protection. of our trade, 
had not the alt hare inthe real motives of 
* conduct. 
But as the Canbaginien hiſtory 
5 r to acid repetition, Lam obliged to 
defer my farther remarks upon the conduct 
of this people, till I ſpeak. of the difference 
between the civil and military polity, and 
manners of both thoſe nations. 
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In 0 v G H ue b g Severe * 
ſeveral cauſes which bring on the ruin 
of a ſtate, yet where luxury prevails, that 
parent of all our fantaſtick imaginary. wants, 
ever craving and ever unſatisfied, we may 
juſtly atfign it as the leading cauſe : Since it 
ever was and ever will be the moſt baneful. 
to publick virtue. For as luxury is conta 
gious from its very nature, it will gradually 
deſcend from the higheſt to the lowelt 
ranks, till it has ultimately infected a whole 
people. The evils arifing from luxury have 
not been peculiar to-this.or that nation, but 
equally fatal to all wherever it was admitted. 
Political Philoſophy lays. this down as a 
fundamental and mconfeſtable maxim, that 
all the moſt flouriſhing ſtates owed their ruin, 
ſooner or later, to the effects of luxury; and 
all hiſtory, from the origin of mankind, con- 
firms this truth by the evidence of facts to 
the higheſt degree of demonſtration. In the 
great deſpotick monarchies it produced 
avarice, diſſipation, rapaciouſneſs, oppteſ- 


Dionyſ. Halicarn: Cap. 2. p. 137- Edit. Wechel. 
ſion, 
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fion, . perpetual factions amongſt the great, 
whilſt each endeavoured: to engroſs the fa- 
vour of the Prince whally.to bimſelf; ve- 
nality, and Ny * of an law and diſci- 
pline both in the military and civil depart- 
ments. Whilſt the people, following the 


| - pernicious example of their ſuperiars, con- 


8 war, as quickly threw 


_ rraded fach a daſtardly effeminach, joiped to 
aun unter inability to pport the futigues of 
them into the hands 

of the firſt refolute Invader. Thus the AG 

| Hrian empire funk, under the arms of Cyrus 
Wich his poor bur Hardy Perſians, The ex- 
_ renfive and opulent empire of Perfia fell an 
eaſy conqueſt to Alexander and'a handful of 
Macedonians;' and the Macedonian Empire, 
when enetvated by the luxury of Aſia, was 
compelled to receive the yoke of ghe victo- 
„„ SETS OY 
Luxury, when introduced into free ſtates, 
and ſuffered to be diffuſed withaut controul 
_ throvgh the body of the people, was ever 
productive of that degeneracy of manners, 
which extinguiſhed publick virtue, and put 
2 final period to liberty. Por as the inceſ- 
fant denuands' of Juxury quickly induced ne- 
ceüeſſity, that neceſfity kept human invention 
_ perpetually on'the'rack to find out ways and 
means to ſupply the demands. of luxury. 
 Henee'the lower claffes' at firſt fold their 
ſuffrages in privacy and with caution; but - 


as 
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es luxury increaſed, and the manners of the 
| fer lesen. daily more corrupt, they - gd 
ett 


CER Flo ee brit elder 

| too th e ambitious amongſt the higher claſſes, 

hoſe ſuperior wealth was frequently their 
only qualification, firſt purchaſed" the moſt 
| 4 poſts in the State by this infamous 

kind of traffick, and then maintained them- 

ſelves in power by that additional fund f.r 

corruption, which their employments 4 | 

plied, till they had undone thoſe they had 

firſt corrupted. 

But of all the ancient Republicks, Ne 
in the laſt: period of her ficedom was the 
ſcene hers a all the inordinate paſſions of 

mankind operated moſt powerfully and with 
the greateſt latitude, here we fee luxury, 
ambition, faction, pride, revenge, fel6ih. 
- neſs, à total diſregard to the publick good, 
and an univerſal diſſoluteneſs of manners, 
_ firſt make them ripe for, and then compleat 
their ee Confequently that pe- 
riod, by ſhewing us more ftriking examples, 
| will ford. us more uſeful leſſons than any 
other part of their hiſtory. 
. once the mighty miſtreſs of the 
univerſe, owed her riſe, according to Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the moſt curious and 
moſt exact inquirer into the Roman antiqui- 
ties, ta a ſmall colony of the Albans' under 
the conduct of Romulus, the ſuppoſed 1 
| . 
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by 


den 5 t the | 
for of Numitor King of Alba. That. the 
F : | ET - „ 


| Albans derieed their origin from the Greeks 


ſeems bighly probable from the nature of 


| the Alban and Roman monarchicdt govern- 


1 


ment; which appears to be plainly copied 
Ade government dad damen 'by Ro- 
mulhs, the founder of this Extraordinary Em- 


. 
9 


eie Fax that ente fot, as its termed d 
Dion Gus and P 


oipbios, which confilted”s 


a a due admixture of the regal, ariſtocratick, 


and demoetatick powers, As this great 


. "FS 


man received the Crown as a reward for 


his ſuperior merit, and held it by the beſt 


of all titles, the Willing and unanimous 
choice of a free. people; and as he is univer- 
ſally allowed to be the ſole inſtitator of their 
firſt form of government, I cannot help 
ranking him amon oft the moſt celebrate 


. 


| law-givers and heroes of antiquity. Ro- 


mulys's plan of government, though formed 


upon.the model of Lycurgus, was evidently, 
nn ſome reſpects, ſuperior to the Spartan. 


For the executive power in the Roman Go- 
vernment was lodged in one man only; the 
number of the Senators was much greater, 
and though the whole body of the Romans 
was formed into one regular militia, yet the 
loweſt claſs of the people were directed to 
apply themſelves to agriculture, grazing, and 


2 


other lucrative employments; a practice 


wholly 


OQ, 4 - = - &_ = © 0v. - 
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wholly, prohibited. to. the free Spartans, The 


preat emplayments of the State were ſolely 
confined. to the Patriclans, or Ariſtocratick 
part; but the Plebeians, or commonalty, had 
in return the power of chuſing Ma 2 
enacting laws, and determining all 
wars, when propoſed by the King. But ſtill 
their decrees were not final, for the concur- 
rence of the Senate was abfolately neceſſary 
to give a fanction to whatever the people had 
determined, © oy rachel 
Whether the Romans would have conti- 
nued the regal power in their founder's fa- 
mily by hereditary ſucceffion, cannot poſſibly 
be determined, becauſe, when Romulus was 
put to death by the Patricians for aiming at 
more power than was conſiſtent with their 
limited "monarchy, he left no childern. This 
however is certain, that their monarchy oon 
tinued to be elective, and was attended with 
thoſe diſorders which are the uſual effects of 
that capital error in politicks, till the uſurpa- 
tion of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Aſter the death of Romulus, Numa, a 
man of a very different genius, was invited 
to the throne by the unanimous conſent of 
the whole body of the Romans. This wor- 
thy prince reclaimed his ſubjects from their 
lavage fondneſs for war and plunder, and 
taught them the arts of peace, and the haps 
pinels of eivil and focial life, by inſtructing 
ä them 


— 


ne Qf the Ray and Fat of the 


thee in, the great duties of religion, or pi 
towards their Gods, add the laws of Jes 


Werds heir fellow creatures. The long reign 
of. this wiſe and good prince was the moſt 


*ewarkable, and. the moſt happy period of 


de ver knew: from. her foundation, 


to, her diflatuton, For during the whole 
term of. forty three years,” which wasche ex- 
tent of his ceign, the; harmony: of the Ro- 


man State was neither interrupted by any ci- 


vil differtion: of home, no» the happineſs of 


the poqple. diſturbed by any foreign war or in- 
_ vafion.. Alter the death, of Numa, who. di- 
_ ed unzverſally lamenteq as the father of the 

people, Tullus, Hoſtilius,'a man of real me- 
nt, Was legally elected. King, but, after a 

victorious. reign. of thurty two-ye was de- 
ſtroyed with his. whole family by lightning, 


according to ſome authors, but, according to 


others, vas murdered by Ancus Marcius, 


5 grandſon to Numa by his only daughter, who. 
looked upon his own. right to the crown. as, 
prior. to Fullus, or his family. Ancus Mar- 


eius however received, the crown by a free 
ecQion. of the people, and died a, natural. 


"death aſter a reign, of twenty four years, in 
"which he reſtored ſuch: of the religious inſti · 


_"fytions:of his grandfather Numa as had been 


neglected during the reign of his predeceſſot. 


renn 


and e eee ee, their duty to- 


r 


2 0 


- wie" ad 


and. beautified the city; an 


after his death to recover the kin 
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and wade it a ſea-port by fortifying the hauen 


at the mouth of the river Liber. = wc 


Lucius Tarquinius, a man of Greek ex- 
tration by his father's fide, and admitted ta 
the. priviledge of a Roman citizen, under tha 
reign of Aucus Marcius, was raiſed to 
throne for his uncommon merit, — — 
himſelf worthy of that high truſt, which, 
Was t in him by the Romany. | He en- 
creaſed, the pugaber. of the Senators to three” 
hundred, greatly enlarged. their territories, 
and, after an iluſ- 
trious reign of thirty eight years, was 
hnated. in bis palace by the contrivance 
the two ſons of Ancus Mareius, who hoped. 
gdom, which 
their father had been, poſſeſſed af. But their 
ſcheme was far from ſucceeding, for Tarqui- 
nius was ſo well beloved. by his people, that 
the perſons, wha committed the murder, were 
executed, and the ſons of Ancus baniſhed, and 
their eftates confiſcated. Tullies Seruius- 
who had married the daughter of Tarquini- 


us, ſucceeded to the crown by the artful. 


management of his mocher- in-law, and hy 


the favour of the people, though without - 
concurrence either of the Senate, ot Patrici- 


ans. Tullius was certainly nee eg. 
rit, and, as thinks faperior in point of gbi- 


lities to all the Roman Kings, Romulus alone 


excepted, But as he ſeemed to affect a De- 
mocracy, and was chiefly * by the 


22 People, 


3 


ks. of the 1 Ris 2 Fats An. 
oe people, he was alway diſagreeable to the 


bro 
lars. From this 


tticians, who look upon Ris advancement 


t the crown as an illegal intruſion- But as 


de did moſt ſignal ſervices to his cobntry, 
during a glortous reign of four and forty 
years,” I cannot belp taking notice of ſome 
his inſtitutſons, without the knowledge 
of Which it is hardly poſſible to form a 

idea of the Roman conſtitution. * 
Tollius ordered all the Romans to regiſter 
their names and ages, with thoſe of their pa- 


rents, wives and children, and the place of 


their abode, either in the city or the country, 
Arthe ſame time he enjoined them to give in 
oath” a juſt valuation of their effects, 
ain of being whipped" and ſold for ſlaves 
ey failed in e all theſe particu- 

e formed his plan 
for à regular and —— militia, which was 
invariably followed by the Romans, till the 
time of Marius. To effect this he divided 
the whole body of the citiziens into fix claſ- 
ſes.” "The firſt claſs conſiſted of thoſe whoſe 
ions amounted to a hundred Mine. 
The ſe he armed in the comp leateſt manner, 
and divided into eighty ( colturker; forty of 
which, compoſed younger men, were 


ons ae in time of war; 
r e Were e e the defence 


e three bade pounds. 


R 
* 
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the city. To theſe eighty centuries of 
vy armed foot he added eighteen centuries 
3 3 ſelected out of thoſe who had the 
| largeſt cſtates, and were of diftinguithed 
birth. Thus the firſt claſs contained ninety 
eight centuries. The ſecond, third, and 
fourth claſſes confiſted each oft 
ries only, and were compoſed of citizens, 
whoſe effects were eſtimated at ſeventy five, 
fifty, and five and twenty Mine; and . 
arms were lighter according to their. re 
tive claſſes. To the ſecond claſs he 
two claſſes of armourers and axmen. To 
the fourth claſs two centuries of trumpeters 
and blowers on the horn, which contained 
the martial muſick of the army. Tho fifth- 
claſs conſiſted of : thoſe who were worth 
twelve Mine and a half, which he: divided 
into thirty centuries, armed with darts and 
ſlings only, and were properly. irregulars.. 
The ſixth claſs, which was by much the 
moſt numerous, was coniprebhended in one 
century only, and confiſted of the pooreſt, 
Citizens, who were exempted. from: all 
kind of taxes, . as. well as all ſervice in the 
army. Th 4 +0 
By this wiſe on the bunken ok the. 
war fell chiefly upon thoſe who were beſtable 
to ſupport it. Thus, for inſtance, if he 
wante 25 raiſe twenty thouſand men, he di- 
viged that number among the cemuries of 


Sq . the 


1 * 


gentu- 
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I he firſt five claſſes, and ordered euch centu- 


xy to-fucnih its reſpetcdi ve quota. He chen 
icalculated the ſum neceflary for the 
'of the: War which he [divided in the fame 
er amongſt the centuries, and ordered 
every man to pay in proportion to bis . 
Bobs. Hence the rich, bs . 
number, but divided into more centuries, 
were not only to ſerve oftener, but to 
bt greater taxes. For Tullius thought it 
that they who had the greateſt property 
keiſhogld. bear the greateſt ſhare of the 
— bath 8 and ſortunes: 
6 he. juulgod it equitable, | that the poor 
ihould be Axctnptad fr m taxes, becauſe they 
ere in want of the neceflaries of life; and 
from the ferviot; becauſe the Roman 3 
ſetved at that time at theit own expence; 
1 continued long after. For a 
Raman ſoldietg received — pay, as Livy 
zaforms us, till the ihrer hundred and bay 
eighth year from the foundation of the city. 
n by this regulation, were ſub- 
;jected to the greateſt ſhare of the expence 
and danger, Tullius made them an ample re- 
eompence by throwing the chief power of 
i the Government into their hands, which he 
effected by the followimg ſcheme, too artful 
"4 * We PER * the common people. 


i 1 „ TY "OPT © en 
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By the fundamental cohfHiutien of the 
Romans, the ecting Magiſtrates, both civil 
and military, the enacting” or tepealiny ws; 
and the deckring war, tr eoneſuding peate; 
were all determined by the ſuffrages öf the 
people. But as the peop's yored by Weit 
cutiæ , Into ten of wich every tribs * . 
1 „ ! 1 n 1 v ed; 


* 


into 30 
curiæ, ten of which compoſed a Tribe. At their co- 
mitia, or ral aſſemblies, the pebple divided inte 
their teſpective curia and gave their votet man by mah. 
The majority of votes in each curia paſſtd for the 
voice of the whole curiæ, and t majorit 


— 


f the curia 
| for the general detettnination' of the whole people. 


Tullius en che contrity teak their votes only By 
centuries, the whole number of whieh'ambuntet td 193, 
into which he had ſubdivided the fix claſſes. But 0 
the firſt claſs alone, which was compoſed wholly-of the 
rich, contained 98 of thefe centurtes, if the tentutich 
9 the firſt claſs were r lch, ' us 
informs us, was generally the caſe, they cafried e 
* by a ſure majority of 9 di od 

"ullius called the cehtuties öf the 2d cih, and 10 
*hill 97 centüfles agreed in dhe pinion, - Which made 
majority of one. If te numbers continued equal, that 


is, 96 on each {ide of the queſtion, after the five fr 
che had voted 3 Tales called eg the. forth: d. 


which was compbſed wholly of the pdbreſt people, 4 

contained but one century, and the vote of this cen» 
tury determided the quiſtion Hui this cafe, ad Dionys 
ſius obſerves, happened ſo very rarely that den the 
votes of the 4th elaſs were ſeldoin called Dr; ahcb ths 
the votes of the fifth and fixth were uſcleſo. 
Conſequently when the people voted by their cutiæ; 


where the vote of every individual was taken, the poor 


who were much the moſt numerous, might always be 
g 24 : ſecure 


$32 be RIO wand Eau of te 


a ee e e 
wi che greateſt : conHEiAuently ad the poor 
you more numerdus 1 the fich, 
22 Tels he every ;pointby-aſure majority. 


vote 


altered ae method, àſſembled the 
le, and too theit votes by centuries, not 
uri. This artful meaſure turned the 
ſcale, and transferred the ma 5 25 ity to the rich, 
For as the votes of che fitſt claſs were firſt 
taken, the votes of that clafs, which con- 
tained ninety, eight centuries; if unanimous, 
always conftituted'a majority of. three votes, 
which decided the queſtion without taking 
the votes of the five ſucceedine cluſſes, 25 
hep: were in that caſe wholly A Joop 
Tullius had married his two daughters to 
Titquiriva and Aruns, the grandſons of his 
predecefſor, whoſe guardianſhip he had un- 
dertaken during their minority. But what 
tye is ſtrong enough to reſtrain ambition 
His younger daughter Tullia, the moſt am- 
bitious, and moſt: deteſtable of chet ſex, un- 
able to prevail upon her huſband Aruns to 
1 in depoling ber father, applied to her 
| ain, ee Whole. - wiper 


. a eee. ate view that votes wero 
taken, by centuries, according to the new method in- 
Kituted by Tullius, that numerous body of the poor, 
which compoſed the ſingle century of the 6th claſs, 


and conſequently' had but ane _ ae wholly 
laſignis cant. 
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was congenial with her own, and offered to 
be bis wife if he would aſſctt his juſt right, 
as ſhe termed it, and attempt to ſupplant her 
father. The offer was accepted, and the in- 
ceſtuous match agreed upon, which was ſoon 
aſter compleated by the death of her buf; 
band and ſiſter, who were privately diſpatch- 
ed, that there might be no obſtacle remaining. 
Tarquinius, now the worthy huſband of ſuch 


a wife, attempted in the ſenate to procure 
the depoſition of Tullius, but, failing in his 


defign, at the inſtigation of his impious wife, 
he procured the old King to be openly aſſaſſi- 
nated in the ſtreet before his palace, and the 
unnatural Tullia drove her chariot in triumph 
over the body of her murdered father. 'B 
this complicated ſcene of adultery, Sar 
and parricide, Tarquin, furnamed the Proud, 
forced his way to the throne, and to uſurpa- 
tion added the moſt execrable and avowed ty- 
ranny. The * Patricians, who had favoured 
his uſurpation, either from their hatred to 
Tullius and the Plebeians, or from the hope: 
of ſharing in the Government, with' which, 
according to Dionyſius, they had been pri- 
vately allured, were the firſt who felt the 
bloody effects of his arbitrary temper.” | Not 
only the friends of Tullius, and thoſe whom, 


Dionyſ. Halicarn, lib. 4. p. 182. edu. 1546. | 
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he ſuſpetted af: under his uſu rpation, 
r a who.) 8 gig 4. iſhed by "hex ſupe- 
rior wealth fell a Tacrihce to his Ra or 
avarice, = All ſuch, were accuſed, by his pro- 
fl Bate © " cxvifſaties, 175 many fiQitious | crimes, 
but” PV of a . conlpjracy. 1 755 his 
che common enct of all t yrants. 
As 15 tyrant himſelf ſat as judge, al de- 
ſence was uleleſs. Some received ſentence of 
death, ſome of baniſhment, and the eſtates 
of both werealike confileated,” The greater 
number of thoſe. that were accuſed, knowin 
the true motives of the tyrant's candutt, and 
deſpaiting of ſafety, voluntarily left the city; 
but ſome of the greateſt note were private! 
murdered by his orders, whoſe bodies coull 
never be found, When he had ſulficiently 
thinned the Senate by the death, or baniſh- 
ment of its moſt kl members, he filled 
up the vacant ſeats with his own creatures. 
But as he allowed nothing to be propoſed or 
done there, but in conformity to his or- 
ders, he reduced it to an empty form, with- 
dot the leaſt thadoy of power. * The Ple- 
beians, who bebeld with pleaſure the ſuffer- 
"ings of the Patricians, 8 they eſteemed 
a juſt puniſhment for their behaviour under 
the reign of Tullius, were quickly treated 
wich much greater ſeverity. For the Tyrant 


» Dionyſ. Halicarn. id. ibid, | ; 
not 
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not.only aboliſhed all the laws which Tullius 
had eſtabliched to tecure them againſt the op- 
| prefſiony of the Patricians, but loaded them 
with ruinous taxes, and prohibited all their 
lick religious aſſemblies, that they might 
no opportunity of meeting to form ſe- 
cret oonſpiracies. Proceeding then upon the 
conſtant maxim of all tytants, that idleneſs 
in the people is the parent of ſedition, he 
exhauſted them ſo ra by the ſlaviſh drudg- 
ery, in which he kept them conſtantly em- 
ployed at the publick works, that the Patri- 
_ cians'rejoiced in their turn at the heavier mĩ- 
ſeries of the Plebeians, whilſt neither of them 
| endeavoured to put a period to their common 
calamities. After the Romans had groaned 
five and twenty years under this cruel and 
ignominjous bondage, the rape committed 
by Sextus, the eldeſt ſon of Tarquin, upon 
Lucretia, 'the wife of Collatinus, an emi- 
nent Patrician, and near relation of the Tar- 
quin family, produced a coalition of both or- 
dere, which ended in the expulſion of Tar- 
quin and his ſons, and a ſolemn abjuration. of 
monarchical Government. 
The tyranny of Tarquin had made the 
very name of King ſo odious to the Romans 
in general, that the Patricians, who were 
the chief - conductors. of - this revolution, 
: found it no * een to eſtabliſh Arif 
. : Ar Jim 
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* Ariſtocracy. upon the ruins of Monarchy; 

wo Magiſtrates . were appointed, termed 
Canſuls, veſted with the regal power, whoſe 
office Was annual and electwe. The Senate 
Was filled up out of the moſt eminent of the 
Plebeians, after they had firſt. been created 
Patricians, and the people reſtored to their 
right of holding aflemblies, of giving their 
votes and doing whatever they were intitled 


to by former cuſtoms. But the power of the 
people was rather nominal than real. For 


though the Conſuls were annually elected by 


the ſuffrages of the people, a privilege 


which carried the appearance of a Democra- 
cy, yet as the votes were taken by centuries, 
not by tribes, the Patricians were generally 
Waſters of the election. It is remarkable 
that, after the expulſion of Tarquin, Diony- 
ſus conſtantly terms the new Government 
ay Ariſtocracy. It evidently appears too 
through the whole remaining part of his hiſ- 
tory, that there was a ſelfiſn and haughty 
faction amongſt the Patriciaus, who affected 
a tytannical Oligarchy, and aimed at reducing 
the Plebeians to a ſtate of ſervitude. Vale- 
rius, ſurnamed Poplicola, the moſt humane 
patriot of all thoſe who were concerned in 
baniſhing the Tarquias, introduced ſome be- 
neficent aws, which, a to aca 


C * Dionyf. Kaiicarn. lib. 5. p. 205. 
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us, gave great relief to the Plebeians. For 
by one he made it capital for any perſon to 
exerciſe any magiſtracy over the Romans, un- 
beſs that office ſhould be received from the 
le: os he ordered by another, that no 
oman ſhould be puniſhed wi hout a legal 
trial; and that if any Roman ſhould be con- 
demned by any Magiſtrate to be fined, whip- 
ped, 'or put to death, the condemned perſon 
might — from the ſentence of that Ma- 
9 to the people, and ſhould be liable to 
no puniſhment till his fate had been deter- 
mined by their ſuffrages. A plain proof that 
the Plebeians till le time Aboured undet 
nces not very conſiſtent with their pre- 
tended liberty. Another proof may be drawn 
from the wretched ſtate of the Plebeians, 7 10 
der the cruel oppteſſions ariſing from the ava- 
2 and extortions of the Patricians, which 
ve birth to thoſe perpetual editions, 
— fill the hiſtory of that Republick. 
For as the Roman ſoldiers, wno were all tree 
citizens, not only paid their proportion of 
the taxes, but were obliged to ſerve in the 
held at their own expence during the whole 
campaign, this frequently obliged them to 
borrow money at high intereſt of the Patri- 


cians, who had engrofſed by far the greater 
part of publick wealth. * But as the Ro- 
man territories were often ravaged by their 
acighbours in thoſe wars, which Tarquin 

; per- 
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beians, who were frequently ſtript of all 
_ effects, and reduced to the utmoſt po- 


ſon of the humane Poplicola, 
appoſed by Appius Claudius, a baughty 
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-tually incked to procure the recovery of 
Dees the lot ll bearief e. 


| Hence unable to pay the 2 
tes debs, joined to an accumulated load of 
uſury upon ufury, they were ſurtendered by 
the Judges to the diſcretion of iheit creditors, 
Theſe u wretebes confined their debt- 


ots in ebains, tortured their bodies with-whips, 
and treated them with ſuch inhurmanity, that 
 - great numbers of the Romans were in as bad 

>> & ſituation as the poor Athenians-when Solon 


firſt undertooł the adminiſtration, Fhe ef- 
fects of this deteſtable treatment of people, 
who had been taught to call themſelves free, 
appeared ahent twelve years after the erection 


af their new Government. For when the 


Farquins had raiſed up a confederacy of thir- 


ty cities of the Latins againſt them. the Ple- 


beians peremptorily refuſed to enliſt till a 
vote was paſſed for the abolition of their 
debis. As perſuaſions had no effec, the 
Senate niet upon the occaſion. Valerius, the 
pleaded ſtrong- 
ly in favour gt the people, but was violently 
and 
imperious mau, ho is termed by Dionyſius 
an abettor of the Oligarchy, and head of that 

faction, Which were enemies to the people. 
The moderate men amongſt the Senators: 


Pl O- 
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ed, that the debts ſhould be paid out 
of the, publick treaſury; a meaſure. which 
would preſerve the poor for the ſet vice of the 
State, and prevent any injuſtice to the credi- 
tors. Salutary as this meaſure muſt ſeem, 
the oppoſition was ſo great that nothing was 
agreed to, and the reſult of the debates Was, 
That no decree ſhould, be made at preſent 
relating to this affair, but that as ſoon as the 
war sud be concluded with ſucceſs, the 
Conſuls ſhould lay it before the ac and 
take their vote upon the occaſion, That in 
the mean time no debt ſhould be ſued for, 
and that the. execution of all laws, except 
thoſe relating to the war, ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed.” This decree did not wholly: quiet the 
ferment amangſt the people. Several of the 
ſort. demanded an immediate abolition- 
of their debts, as the condition for their tak- 
ing a ſhare in the dangers of the war, and 
looked upon this delay rather as an impoſi- 
tion. The Senate, who, as the event ſhewed, 
weredetermined never to grant their requeſt, 
and yet. were afraid of new commotions, re- 
ire to aboliſh the Conſulſhip, and all other 
Magiſtracies for the preſent, and to inveſt a 
new Magiſtrate with abſolute and unlimited 
power, and ſubject to no account for. his ac- 
tions. This new officer was termed the Dic- 
tator, and the duration of his office was li- 
mited to ſix months, at che end of which 
term 
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term the Conſuls were to reſume their for 


mer authority. The chief reaſon, as Do. 


ny tus informs us, which induced the Senate 


to make uſe of this dangerous expedient, was 
td evade that law which Poplicola had pro- 

cured in favour of the Plebelans, which made 
it death for a Magiſtrate to puniſh a Roman 
without a legal trial, or before he was con- 
demiied by the people. The Senate then 
made a decree for the election of a Dictator, 
and the Plebetans ignotant, as Dionyſius ob- 
ſerves, of the impottance of that decree, not 

only confirmed the reſolutions of the Senate, 
but gave up to them the power. of chuſing 


the perſon who ſhould be inveſted with th.t 


dignity. Titus Lartius, one of the Conſuls, 


was nominated by his collegue according to 


' the form at that time agreed upon in the Se- 
nate. When the Dictator appeared in all 


the 3 and grandeur of his new office, 
he ftruck a terror into the moſt turbulent, 
and the people, thus tricked out of that law 
which was their only protection, immediate- 


ly ſubmitted. Lartivs, who ſeems to have 


been one of the greateſt men of his time, 
ordered in a general regiſter of all the Ro- 
mans, and formed his army after that wiſe 
method firſt inſtituted by Servius Tullius. 


When he took the field he perſuaded the La- 


tins, by his fingular addrefs, to diſband the 


forces and conclude a truce, and thus divert- 


* Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. 5. p. 247. 4 
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He then' pending home, and ref — 
office before the time EIU without 
having exerciſed any one act of ſeverity upon 
a ſingle Roman. A noble inſtance of . 
deration and publick a it 2% 
At the expiration of the 3 which was. 
made for one year only, the Latins took the 
field with a powerful army. Aulus Poſt- 
humius was created Dictator by the Romans, 
and a deciſive battle was fought near the 
Lake 'Regillus, in. which: the Romans were 
compleatly victors. Sextus, Tarquin Was 
killed upon the ſpot, and old Tarquin the 
father died ſoon, aſter. As ſoon as this war 
was ended, the Senate, regardleſs of their, 
promiſe, ordered all thoſe ſuits for debt to 
be determined according to law, which bad 
been ſuſpended daring the war. This faith+ 
leſs proceeding; raiſed ſuch violent commo- 
tions amongſt the people, that. a foreign war 
was judged the beſt expedi: nt to divett the 
ſtorm which threateued the Ariſtocracy,. The 
haughty: Appivs Claudius, and Publius Ser- 
vilius, a man of a vety different chatactet, 
were nominated Conſuls by Poſthumius and 
his * collegue, which ſeems a man lien 
of the rights of the people. A war, Wa 
reſolyed upon againſt the Volſcians, bet the. 


85 -» Dionyf Halicato: lib." 6. p. 255. 
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_ 24a" Of the RIS arid Fan of the 
Plebeians again refuſed to obey the ſummons 
for inliſting. Servilius adhered to the max- 

ims of Valerius, and adviſed an immediate 
decree for" the abolition of the debts. But 
he was furiouſly oppoſed by * the inexorable 
Appius, who called him à flatterer of the 
people, and declared that it would be giving 
up the Government to the people when they 
had it in their power to live under an A- 
riſtocrach. Aſter much time was ſpent in 
theſe debates, Servilius, who was a popular 
man; prevailed upon the Plebeians, by his in- 
treaties, and raiſed an army of volunteers, 
with' which he marched againſt the enemy. 
The Volſcians, who placed their chief depen- 
dance upon the diſunion which prevailed 
amongſt the Romans, ſubmitted to whatever 
terms the Conſul ſhould think proper to im- 
poſe, and delivered three hundred hoſtages 

choſen out of their principal families, as a 

ſecurity for their behaviour. But this ſub- þ 
miſſion was far from real, aud was calculated 1 
only to amuſe the Romans and gain time for > 
their military ions. War was once y 

more decreed againſt the Volſcians; but whilſt 8 

| the Senate was deliberating about the number 8 

| of the forces proper to be employed, a man 
advanced in years appeared in the Forum and 
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implored the aſſiſtance of the people, * Fax, 
mine fat pictured in his pale and meagre face, 
and the ſqualid hue of his dreſs indicated 
the extremes of poverty and wretchedneſs. 
his man, who was not unknown to the 
people, and, according to report, had born 
a command in the army, firſt ſhewed ſeveral 
honourable ſcars in his breaſt, remains of the 
wounds he had received in the ſervice of 
hiscountry, and then informed them: That 
he had been preſent in eight and twenty 
© battles, and frequently received rewards 
i beſtowed only upon ſuperior. bravery ; 
* That in the Sabine war his cattle were 9 
e driven off by the enemy, his eſtate plun- - 
* d red, and his houfe. reduced to aſhes: 
* that, under thiſe unhappy circumſtances 
he was compelled to borr w money to pay 
the publick taxes; that this debt, accu- 
mulated by uſury, reduced him to the fad. 
* neceſſity of felling the eſtate deſcended 
to him from his anceſtors, with what 
little effects he had remaining: but that 
©. all this proving inſufficient, his devouring 
e debts, like a waſting conſumption, bad at- 
* tacked his perſon, ang he, with his two 


I have chiefly followed Livy in his beautiful relation 
of this affair, as the deſcription he gives of this un- 
happy object, is dot only much more ſtriking titan that 
| of Dionyſius, but ane. of the moſt pathetick I ever 
: met with in hiſtory, Liv, lib. 2. p. 92- | 
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„ ſoos, were delivered up as ſlaves, and led 
«away to the laughter houſe by his cre- 
14 ditors.” When he had aid this, he threw 
off his raps, and ſhewed his back yet bleed- 
ing from the ſcourge of this mercileſs maſter. 
This fight inflamed” the people greatly, but 
the debtors breaking out of their creditors 
houſes, moſt of whom were loaded with 
chains and fetters, raiſed their fury even to 
madneſs. If a one deſired them to take 
up arms in defence of their country, the 
debtors ſhewed their chains, as the reward 
they had met with. for their paſt ſervices, 
and aſked with indignation, whether ſuch bleſ- 
ſings were worth fighting for. Whilſt num- 
bers of them openly declared that it was 
much more eligible. to be flaves to the 
Volſcians than the Patricians. The' Senate, 
zuite diſconcerted by the violence of the 
tuwult, intreated Servilius to take the ma- 
nagement of the people. For an expreſs 
was juſt arrived from the Latins, with advice 
that a numerous army of the enemy had 
already entered their territories. Servilius 
remonſtrated to the people the conſequences 
of diſunion at ſo critical a juncture, and pa- 
Cihed them by the aſſurance that the Senate 
would confirm whatever conceſſions he 
ſhould make; he then ordered the crier to 


* 
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proclaim, that no citizen who rolagtarly 
liſted ſhould be ſubject to the demands ar 
inſults of his creditors. whilſt the army con- 
- tinuedin the field. The people now flock- 
ed in with chearfulneſs, aad the levies Wert 
{,on compleated.  Servilius took the eld 
and defeated the Volſcians, made himſelf 
maſter of their camp, took ſcveral of their 
cities, and divided the whcle plunder amongſt 
his ſoldiers. At the news of this ſucceſs 
the ſanguinary * Appius ordered all the Voł- 
ſcian hoſtages to be brought into the Forum, 
there to be whipped and publickly beheaded. 
And. when at his return Servilius demanded 
a triumph, he loudly oppoſed it, called him 
a factious inan, and accufed him of defraud- 
ing the treaſury of the booty, and prevailed 
upon the Senate to deny him that honour. 
Servilius, enraged at this uſage, entered the city 
in triumph with his army, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people, to the great mor- 
tification of the Patricias.. 
Under the following conſulſhip the Sa- 
bines prepared to invade the Romans, and 
the people again refuſed to ſerve unleſs the 
debts were firſt aboliſhed, Lartius, the firſt 
dictator, pleaded ftrongly for the people, bot 
the inflexible Appius propoſed the nomination 
of a Dictator, as the only remedy againſt the 


| + Dionyf,” Hilicart! lib. 6. p. 27ʃ— 
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: * N the RISE FALL of the 
anvtiny. . His motion was carried in-the Se- 
Hate by a. majority of voices, and Marius 
Vieren e brother to the great Poplicola, was 
created: Dictator. Valerius, who was a man 
of great honour, engaged his word to the 
Plebeians, that if they would ſerve chear. 
fully upon this occaſion, he would undertake 
the Senate ſhould reward them by quicting 


ſanting whatever they could reaſonably de- 
and commanded at the ſame time that 


” 
: 
* 
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adminiſtration... The people bad fo often 
experienced the publick virtue of the Va- 
lerian family, and no longer apprehenſive of 
= again im d upon, offered themſclves 
in "1 crowds, than ten legions of four 
. thoofand men each were levicd, the greateſt 
.armyot natives the Romans had « ever brought 
f 2 the eld. The Dictator finiſhed the 
- cam paign with glory ory, was rewarded with a 
triumph, and diſcharged the people from fa. 
ther ſer vie. This ſtep was not at all a- 
ann to the Senate, who feared the pe 
e would now claim the performance + . 
; rs promiſes, Their fears were juſt 
"for Valerius kept his word with the people, 
and moved the Senate that the promiſe they 
| had made to him might be taken into con- 


OY nt Hl. hcu. lib. 6. p. 27677. 
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* 


the conteſts relating to their debts, and 


no citizen: ſhould be ſucd for debt during his 
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Gderation. | But the Appian faction oppoſed 
it with the utmoſt 3 and exclai 
againſt his family as flatterers of the people, 
and introducers = 8 laws. Vale- 
rius, finding his motion over · ruled roached 
the Senate for their behaviour, —. foretold 
the conſequences which would attend it; and 
g the Senate abruptly called au alſem- 
bly of the people. After he had. thanked 
them for their fidelity and bravery, he in- 
farmed them of the uſage he had met with 
in the Senate, and declared how greatly both 
he and they had been impoſed upon, and 
religning his office, ſubmitted himſelf. to 
whatever treatment the people ſhould thiok 
proper. The people heard him with ual 
veneration and compaſſion, and attended him 
home from the Forum with repeated accla- 
mations. The Plebeians now no mea- 
ſures with the Senate, but aſſembſed openly, 
and conſulted about ſeceding from the Pa- 
tricians. To prevent this ſtep, the Senate 
ordered the — not to diſmiſs their ar- 
mies, but to lead them out into the field, 
under pretence that the Sabines were again 
preparing for an invaſion. The conſuls left 
the city and incamped nearly together ; but 
the ſoldiers, inſtigated by one Sicinni as Bel- 
 Jucus, ſeized the arms and enſigus to avoid 
violating their military oath, ſeceded from the 
- - conſuls, „ had appointed Sicinnius 
1 R 4 com- 
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0 dana ger in chief” Incachpß :d om A certain 


Eminence near the Ker Abio, which from 

"that event was al Ways termed the Mons mad] 
r the Holy Mountain. 

* When the news of this Retor? way 

1 55 to Rome,” the confuſion was ſo 

great, that the city had the appearance of 


place taken by ſtorm; and the Appian fac. 
tion were e N reproach as the cauſe of 
this deſertlon, 

time making inroads up to the very gates of 


eir enemies at the fame 


Rome, increaſed the Peberd conſternation, as 


the Patricians were terribly afraid they would 


Fe by the ſeceders. But the ſold:ers 
aved with ſo much decency and modera- 


I 6 og, that the Senate after 15ng' debates ſeit 
_ deputies to invite them to return, with the 


iſe of a general amneſty. Ihe offer 


a Was received with ſcorn, apd the Patricians 
Were charged with diſimulation, in pretend- 
hg i ignorance of the juſt demands of the 
Plebeians, and the true cauſe of their ſe- 
ceſſion. At the return of the deputies, the | 
* affair was again dcbated in the Senate, A- 


;rippa Menenivs, a man reſpectable for his 
perior 1 wiidom and thorough knowledge of 
the trueprinci ples of government, and who was 
like an enemy to tyranny in the Ariſtoctacy, 
nd licentioufneſs in the people, adviſcd 
ling meaſures, and propoſed to ſend ſuch 


full 
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full power. ta put an end to the ſedition in 
the manner they ſhould judge molt proper, 
without-farther application to the Senate. 
Manius Valerius, the laſt Dictator, ſpoke 
ny and reminded the Senate, That his 

« predictions of the evils. which would re- 
e ſalt from their breach of promiſe were 
. n verified, that he adviſed a ſpeedy ac- 
© commodation with the people, Fee the 
« ſame evils, if ſuffered to make a farther 
«progreſs, ſhould become incurable : that 
in his opinion the demands of the people 
„ would rite higher than the b:re abolition 
{© of debts, and that they would inſiſt upon 
& ſuch ſecutity as might be the firm guar- 
«© dian of their rights; and liberty. Ne the 
« future. ; Becauſe the late inſti ution of 
© the: DiRatorſhip. had ſuperſeded the Va- 
&« lerian law whica was before the only 
9 guardian of their liberty, and the late 
e denial of a triumph to the Conſul Ser- 
* yilius, who had deſerved that honour more 
* than any man in Rame, evidently proved, 
* that the people were deprived of almoſt 
« all thoſe privileges they had formerly. en- 
_ « joyed, fince a Conſul and. a Dictator who 
e ſhewed:the leaſt concern for the intereſts 
« of the people, were treated with abuſe 
sand i ignominy by the Senate: that he did 
© not imput? theſe arbitrary meaſures to the 
« _ conſiderable and reſpcQable;perions 


* amonglt 
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©. ajongſt the Putricians, but to a com- 
bination of proud and avaritious men 
* holly intent upon un warrantable gain; 
« who by advancing large ſums at exceſſive 
e 3ntereſt, had enſlaved many of their fel- 
«; Jow«citizens, and by their cruel and in- 
I ſulting treatment of their unhappy debt- 
„ots, had alienated the whole body of 
the Plebeians from the Ariſtacracy : that 
<. theſe men. by forming themſelves into a 
faction, and lates Appius, a known 
* enemy to the people and abettor of the 
* Oligarchy, at their head, but under his 
. ge, reduced the commonwealth to 
uns prefent deſperate ſituation. He con- 
_ Ended: by ſrconding the motion of Mene- 
nius for ſending ambaſſodors to put a ſpeedy 
end to the ſedition upon the beſt r 
d be able to obtain, 

Appius, /findipg bimfclf thus perſonally 
l roſe up and replied to Valerius in a 
hot inflammatory full of the moſt 
virulent invectives. He denied that he was 
ever guilty of inſlaving his debtors: * He 
a denied 400; that theſe. who had acted in 
<« that manner could be charged with injuſ- 
© tice, ſince they had done no more than 
* the laws allowed. He affirmed that the 
imputation of being an enerny to the peo- 
* ple, and favouring Oligarchy, aroſe from 
I: ; 2 2 to the 9 
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genes equally aff. ted all thoſe of ſuperior 
« nid Who like him diſdained to be go- 
« verned b their inferiors, or to ſuffer the 
form of government which they had in- 
« herited from their anceſtors to deviate into 
e the worſt of all. conſtitutions, a Demo- 
% cracy. He tecriminated upon Valerius, 
and charged him with aiming at Tyranny, 
« by courting the molt profligate of the ci- 
« -tizens, as the moſt effected and ſhorteſt 

__ « way of inſlaving his country. He termed 
« the ſeceders, ' vile, mean - wretches, a 

__ .** thoughileſs ſenceleſs multitude, whoſe pre- 
£© ſent/arrogance had been firſt. inſpired by 

. « that old man, as he contemptuouſly called 
% Valerius. He declared abſolutely againſt 
* ſending ambaſſadors, or making the leaſt 
„ conceſſion; and adviſed rather to arm the 
* ſlayes and ſend for aſſiſtance from their 
e allies the Latins, than ſubmit to any thing 
that might derogate from the power and 
e dignity of the Patricians. He propoſed, 
« if the ſeceders ſhould appear in arms a- 

* gainſt them, to put their wives and 
e children to death before their faces by 
the moſt ſevere and ignominious tor- 
© tures, But if they would ſubmit at diſ- 


2 Tt is remarkable that Appius terms the Ariflectery, 
which at that very time was hardly of ſeventeen years 
ſtanding, the form of government which they 221 

8 W from their a 
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itil to the Madan he adviſe to treat 
s them with moderation. This ſpeech 
produced a violent tumult in the Senate, and 
the young Patricians who adhered to Appius 

dbehaved with ſo much inſolence, that the 
Conſuls threatened to exclude them from the 

publick counſels, by #law which ſhould fix 
dhe age for the qualification of every Sena- 

tor. Nothing was determined at that time, 

but in few days, the moderate party, ſup- 

Ported by the firmneſs of the Conſuls, pre- 
- vailed againſt the ſtill inflexible Appius, and 

ten ambaſſadors, at the head of whom were 

Menenius and Valerius, were ſent with full 

powers to treat with" the ſeceders. Aſier 

many debates, Menenius in the name of 

che Senate promiſed full redrefs of all their 

_ grievances with reſpect to the debts, and 

offered to confirm this promile by the ſolemn 

oaths of all the ambaſſadors. His offer was 

upon the point of being excepted, when 

Lucius Junius, who affected the ſurname of 

Brutus, a bold and able Plebeian, interpoſed 

and inſiſted upon ſuch 'a ſecurity from the 

Senate as might protect the Plebeians for the 

Future from the power of their enemies, who 

might find an opportunity of wreaking their 

| vengeance on the people for the ſtep they 

had taken, When Menenius deſired to know 

what ſecurity he required, Junius demanded 

leave for the pe <ople to chule annually a CEr- 

4 | tain 
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tun number of magiſtrates out of their own. 
body, veſted with the power of defending 
their rights and liberties, and protecting their 
perſons from injury and violence. As this 
new and unexpected demand ſeemed of too 
great conſequence to be granted by the am- 
baſſadors, ' Valerius with ſome others were 
ſent to take the opinion of the Senate upon 
that ſubject. Valerius laid this demand be- 
fore the Senate, and gave his opinion that 
the favour ſhould be granted, and Appius, 
as uſual, oppoſed it with outrageous fury. 
But the majority, determined at all events to 
put a period to the ſeceſſion, ratified all the 
promiſes made by the ambaſſadors, and 
granted the deſired ſecurity. The ſeceders 
held their aſſembly in the camp, and taking 
the votes by curiæ, elected five perſons for 
their annual magiſtrates, who were termed 
Tribunes of the people. By a law made 
immediately after the election, the perſons 
of the Tribunes were rendered ſacred; and 
. the people obliged themſelves to ſwear 
whatever was held moſt ſacred that they 
and their poſterity would preſerve it invio- 
lably. FTA Sag 
The erection of the tribunitial-power, 
which happened about ſeventeen years after 
the expulſion of the Kings, is certainly the 
Eta from which the liberty of the Roman 
people ought properly to be dated. All the 
n | | neigh- 
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neighbouring States were at that time ſub- 
Jeet co Ariſtocracy,, were the people had 
linle or no ſhare in the government, and it 


ed with the utmoſt aſſiduity. 


Lib. 2. cap. 18. edit. t. Froben. 1569. 


appears evidently” from the Romans hiſtori- 
ans that the Romans intended to eſtabliſh 


the ſame form of government at Rome after 


the abolition” of monarchy. . For the Scnate, 
as Livy * informs us, a looſe to that 
unbounded joy which the de ath of Tarquin 
inſpired, and begun to oppreſs and injure . 
people, whom till that time they had court- 
But Salluſt 
is more full and explicit. For he * affirms, 
That after the expulſion of the Kings, as 
long as the fear of Tarquin and the burthen- 


ſome war with the Etrurians kept the Romans 


in ſuſpence. the government was adminiſtered 


with equity and moderation. But as ſoon 
as ever the dread of thoſe impending dan- 


gers was removed, the Senate begun to do- 


miner over the people and treat them as 
- Caves; inflicting death or ſcourging after the 
| arbitrary manner of deſpotick Tyrants; ex- 


pelling them from their lands, and arrogating 
the whole power of government to them-. 
ſelves, - without communicating the leaſt 
ſhare of it to the Plebeians.” + Thus the 


people, before the creation of this magiſ- 


„ WEE | 
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ttucy, were amuſed with the name of Liber- 
1y,| whilſt in fact they had only changed the 
Tyranny of one, for the more galling yoke 
of three hundred. But the tribunitial-power 
proved-an invincible obſtacle to the arbitrary 
ſchemes of the Ariſtocratick faction, and 
at laſt introduced that due admixture of De- 
mocracy, which is ſo eſſentially ne ceſſary to the 
conſtitution of a well regulated Republick, 
As a minute detail of a hiſtury, ſo well 
known as that of the Romans would be 
quite ſuperfluous, I ſhall only obſerve, That 
the Democratick power in that Republick 
did not artive at its juſt ſtate of indepen- 
dance, till the Plebeians were not only en- 
titled to the higheſt poſt and dignities, equal- 
ly with the Patricians, but till the Plebiſcita 
or decrees made by the people in their aſ- 
ſembly by: tribes, * were confirmed to be 
la the Comitia Tributa or aſſemblies by tribes 
the people voted in the fame manner, as in the Comitia 
Curiata or aſſemblies by curiæ. The majority of ſingle 
votes in evefy tribe conſtituted the voice of that tribe, 
and the majority of the tribes decided the queſtion. 
But the Patricians conſcious of their ſuperiority in the 
Comitia Centuriata or afſemblies by centuries, con- 
ſtantly refuſed to obey the Plebiſcita or Decrees made 
by the people in their aſſemblies by tribes, which they 
inſiſted were bindiag to the Plebeians only. Aſter the 
abolition of the Decemvirate the people obtained a Law: 
-- That all Laws paſſed in their aſſemblies by tribes 
ſhould have equal force with thoſe made in the aſſem- 
blies by centuries, and ſhould be equally obligatory to 
all the Romans without diſtinction,” | 


equally 


: ue Mew ere ** 
| of tE Ariſtöcrsey. But an event x Ae to 


Ds Cn enacting, which fully compleated 


of mis father“? funeral.” As This father 5 | 
ae f young Vetorivs' the payment of 
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chat xen oecaffohed the firſt ſeceſſiom of the 
e, to W fich they property dwed the ori- 
n of their Hdefty, Was the cauſe of the 


that Betty, ad gave the fatal blow to the 

ir KriAGeratick: faction. Veturius, the 
of bf Titüs Veturins, h had been Con- 
ſuPant died SR borrowed a ſum o | 
mode y of one” Plotius to defray the ex 


grey indebted to the fame Plotius, he de- 


both debrs which his father and he 1 
had cntfacted, As the unhappy youn 

maif Was utterly Unable to fatisfy the demand, 
Pldtius ſeized his unfortunate debtor, and con- 
find him to the work of a flave, "Gt he had 
diſcharged b. oth principal and intereſt. Ve- 
turius bore” his ſer vitude with patience, and 
did his utmoſt to pleaſe his creditor. But 
as he refuled'to pratify the deteſtable paſſion 
of the infanioos Plotius he treated him with 
the. utmoſt inhumanity to force him to a 
com Fs. One day he had the good for- 


tune 


„Auct znr Abos tert „ 


tans to eſcape out of the houſe of his et: 

cileſs cxeditor, and fled to the Forum, where 

he —.— his back torn, with ſtripes and his 
body covered with blood, and explained the 
—— — — The pe- 
ole, enraged at ſo dreadful a { de» 
manded an abſolute ſecurity againſt that law, 
which gave the creditors ſuch a ſhameful 
power aver their inſolyent debtors... For 
though that law had been aboliſhed near forty 
years. before upon a like occaſion, yet the 

Patricians, by their ſuperior power, had agaia 

revived it. The Conſuls reported the affair 

to the Senate, who committed Plotius ta 
priſon, and ordered all thoſe who were in 
cuſtody for debt to be ſet at liberty. The 

Plebeians, not ſatisfied with theſe: trifliog 

conceſſions, infiſted upon the abſolute abo- 

tion of that inhuman law); but they were. 
oppoſed with equal animoſity by. the Patri- 
clans, Deſpairing therefore of gaining their 
point by i intreaties and remonſtrances, they 
tetired in a body to the Janiculum, reſolutely 
determined never to enter the city, till they 

had received full ſatis faction. The Sena e, 

alarmed at this ſeceſſion, had recourſe to theit 

laſt reſource in all deſperate caſes, the rea- 
tion of a Dictator. Q. Horteofius was nos. 

- minated Dictator upon this occaſion, a man 
of great temper and prudence, and a real. 
friend to liberty. As he was veſted Wich. 
14132 2 abſolute 
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abfolute power by virtue of his office, he 
Totally abdlithed that law which had given 
ſuch juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs, and — 
ſtanding all the jon of the Senate, 
reviyed and confirmed two laws which had 
been formerly made, though conſtantly vio- 
lated by the Patricians. One was, that 
te decrees made by the Plebeians ſhould be 
equally- 
ther, That all-laws paſſed in the Senate 
ſhould be laid before the Comitia, or aſſem- 
dlies of the either to be Confirmed or 
| Thus thekiberty, which the Ple- 
beianshad by the firſt ſeceſſion, was 
 eonfirvied in the plaineſt and ftr man- 
ner by the laſt, which ha two 
dundred and fix years after. For 4 Patri- 
ecianꝰ, from that memorable æra, had ſcarce 
any other advantage over the Plebeians, ex- 
2 what aroſe from their ſaperior wealth, 
arne 
inſeriors to men of ſuperior birth. 
It is evident, from chat ſudden change 
which the Plebeians experienced in the beha- 
vidur of the Patricians at the death of Tat- 
quin, chat if the Senate could have ſupported 
themſelves in that arbitrary power, which 
they ſo viſibly aimed at, the condition of the 
| pA have been juſt like that of the 
liſh peaſants under their im Lords. 


For in that deteſtable Ariſtocracy, the Patri- 
: es. £- 2 2 | clans, 


to the Patricians; the 
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band, not content with the wralth of the 
Republick, which entered chlefly In theit 
dw body, uſed their utnioſt-efforts to en- 
gtoſs the intire poſſeſſion of the lands, The 
ſeceſſſon df the people, and the creation vt 
the Tribunes, defeated the ſcheme they had 
formed for eſtubliſning an Atiſtocratick ty- 
ranny. But the frequent attempts to revive 
tde Agrarian law prove undeniably, that the 
Patricians never loſt fight of their ambitious 
views of aggrandizing thelr families by an il 
legal uſut pation of the conquered lands. i 5 
rius Caſſius, a Patrician, ' was the firſt author 
of this law, about night years after the ſoceſ- 
fon, with a view of raiſing himſelf to the 
regal power by conciliating the affection and 
intereſt of the people. The law itſelf was 
certainly juſt, and founded upon that equali- 
ty in the diſtribution of the land, which was 
_ part of the conſtitution, as ſettled by their 
founder Romulus. The plea therefore-.of 
Caſſius, That the lands, which had been 
* conquered by the blood and valour of the 
people, ſhould be taken from the rich and 

applied to the ſerviee of the publick,” was 
faunded upon the ſtrifteſt equity, as well as 
the fundamental principles of their conſtitu« 
tion, Even Applus, the moſt inveterate ene - 
my to the people, acknowledged the juſtice 

of his propoſal, fince he moved that commiſ- 
boners ſbiould be «ppoinied by the Senate 3 
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fu the boundaries of the land in queſtion, | 


and ſell, or let it out in farms for the benefit 
of the publick. This advice was unanimouſ- 
ly approved of, and the Senate paſſed a de- 


cree, that. ten of the moſt ancient conſular 


Senators ſhould be appointed commiſſioners 
o carry this ſehetne into execution. This 
dectee at once pacified the people and ruined 


Caſſius. For as he had propoſed to divide 


two thirds of the lands between the Latin 


and the Hernici, *whoſe aſſiſtance he at that 
time courted, the people gave him up to the 


reſentment of the Senate, who condemned 
him for plotting to introduce a ſingle tyranny, 


and ordered him to be thrown down the Tar. 


peian precipice. 


This was the firſt riſe of the famous A- 
 grarian law, which vccafioned ſuch frequent 


conteſts between the Senate and the people, 


and ſtirred up the firſt civil war in Rome, 
which ended in the murder of both the 


Gracchi, about three hundred and fifty years 
after. For the Senate not only evaded the 
nomination of the commiſſioners, as they 
had promiſed in their decree, but, whenever 
that affair was brought upon the carpet, they 
added with an inſincerity and artifice which 
are highly inconſiſtent with the ſo much 


vaunted probity of the Roman Senate. Un- 


leſs therefore we attend to the true reaſons, 


- 
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founded, 


MS. 
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upon which the Agrarian law was originally 
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founded, we can never form a right judg-. 
ment of the perpetual diſſeptions between the 
Senate, and the Tribunes upon that ſubject. 
For though the chief blame, in all theſe con- 
teſts, is moſt commonly thrown upon the, 
turbulent and ſeditious temper of the Tri- 
bunes, yet, if the real cauſe of thoſe diſſen- 
ſſons is impartially examined, we ſhall find 
that moſt of them took riſe from the avatice 
and injuſtice of the Patricians. But though 
the tribunitial power was ſometimes made 

ſubſervient to the intereſted views of ſome. 
ambitious Tribunes, yet no argument can 
juſtly be drawn. from the abuſe of that pow-. 
er againſt its real utility. For how much it. 
was dreaded as the bulwark of the liberty of 
the people, is evident from this conſideration : 
that it was reduced almoſt to nothing by. 
FSylla, and afterwards totally abſorbed by Au- 
guſtus and the ſucceeding Emperors, who 
never looked upon the people as thoroughly 
inſlaved till they had annexed the tribunitial 

power to the imperatorial dignity. © 
I temarked before, that when the higheſt, 
dignities and employments in the Republick 
were laid open to the Plebeians, and the de- 
crees of the people had the ſame farce, and 
affected the Patricians in the ſame manner as 
thoſe which were iſſued by the Senate, the 

Demecratick power was raiſed to an equality. 
with the Ariſtocratick., But as a third power, 
+ ar 
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_ diftribute the yreateſt largeſſte, or divert the 
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of eſtate (us we term it) was wanting, capable. 


| of preſerving the requiſite =quil:brium be- 


tween'the other two, it was impoſſible, from 
the very nature of ibe Republican conſtitu- 
tion, that the equality between the two pow- 


ers could be long ſupported, The conceſ. 


ſlbns made by Hortenſius quieted indeed the 
civil diffentions; and it is remarkable too, 
that after peace was reſtored · to the Repub- 


was ſd Arnazin 


rapid, that in litrle more 


than two hundred years from that oy: 
mpires in 


had ſubjugated the moſt opulent 


the univerſe. But the ſame conqueſts, which 
_ raifed the Republick to the ſummit of her 


88 threw too much weight into the 
mocratick ſcale, and, by totally corrupt- 
ing the Roman manners, brought on the fi- 


nal ruin of their Hberty and conſtrution. 


For as every — — Province created ſuc 
ceffively a new Government, theſe new dig- 
nities immediately became new objects of 
avarice and ambition. But as the command 
of the armies, the government of Provinces, 
and the higheſt poſts in the ſtate, were diſpoſ- 
ed of by the ſuffrages of the people; the 


candidates for thoſe lucrative employments 


teſt no means unattempted to ſecute a majo- 
fity. Hence, as the poor Plebeians were ex- 
tremely numerous, the man who was able to 


mob 


eſs of the Roman conqueſts 
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rept wer og When the ingereſt! of | 
the candidates was nearly equal, force was 
frequently made uſe of to the con- 
telby umd 42: Wos nos Gdeatnew 60 fee the 
Forum covered with the ſlaughtered bodies = 
of the eleftors. The Generals who were 
elected fleeced the Provinces to enable tbem- 
ſelves ta keep up their intereſt at home with = 


F 1 idk and Colinived ar the rapines of 
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which 
raſteriſtick of the Romans, 1 
themſelves wholly to the ſortunes of their 
Generals. Hence the moſt ſueceſaſat leaders 
began to look upon themſelves no longer as 
ſervants, but av — of the Repeblick, 
and each endeavoured to ſupport his preten- 
ſions by force of arms. The factions of Sy. 
n anc Merias fidadiake. ciey aharmacely with 
— flaughter and as the fortune of their 
_ reſpe leaders prevailed in the courſe of 
that deſtructive conteſt, And Rome frequent- 
- ly felt the calamitous effets of war in her 
own bowels, at à time hen her victorious 
ae abroad were adding 8 Provinces 0 


* The ghar as r 
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4. ber. dominions. Theſe ſactions were far from 
_ » expiring-with)theie: leaders, bot broke out 
again with the | fame baleful fury-under the 
fleſt and ſecond Trium virate/ Each of theſ:, 
- ſtrictly ſpeaking, were no more than coili- 
tions of the ſame: factions, whemabree chief 
united their ſeveral parties i terg(ſb every 
ather. When they had aceompliſhed this, 
and ſaliated l their avarice, and 
their private relentments, by the moſt bloody 
proſcriptions. they — about the 7555 
ſion of power, Ike captains of banditti about 
the diviſion of booty, with; whom they 
. Agreed in Apron inciple, and diffexed:only in de- 
2 5 quarrels oecaſioned thoſe civil 
Wars, which gave the finiſhing: blow to the 
Roman Republick.. The ableſt and moſt 
_ dangerous man, in each Triumvirate, proved 
at laſt the conqueror; and Julius Cæſar firſt 
put thoſe chains upon his countty, which 
_— Tivetad e n of re- 
ES $7 

l „ rw from: whom we Hart 
| mocgived l the Roman affairs, 
ages vin fixing — of 


1 1 


| om — enable the riſe of luxury and 
corruption amongſt them. Livy aſſures us, 
cthat luxury was firſt introduced into their city 
by the army of Manlius at their return from 
They, RENEE: us, were the ficlt 


y 
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thei Greats, as the ta from 
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ho made Rome acquainted withthe- fiady = 
_ ernamented-'coliches}! the: rich carpets; che 

- embroidered: hatgings;/.and other e pen 
F r of: Aſia ib all 
thaſe elegant tables vf various formsi:and 
—_ workmanthip, which were eſteemed ſo eſſen- 
dial a pa t that magniſicence which they 
affected in their furniture. They introduced 
venches, who ſung and played apon different 
munen dancers of anticks to 
beighten the mirth and indulgence of the 


the expence and luxury of the table, he adds, 
0 1 ve yup — who, by their 
frogal and /temperate- anceſtors, was looked 
upon, from his very office, as the vileſtflave 
in the houſhold, was now eſteemed anivflicer 
of mighty conſequence, and-cookery':was 
erected into an art, which-before was looked 
upon as the moſt: ſervile kind of 'dradgery. 
Vet new and ſtrange as theſe firſt ſpecimens 
might ſeem, Livy aſſures us, that they were 
but trifles when compared to their ſucteeding 
luxury. Before that tatal ra the Romans 
were poor, but they were contented and hap- 
py, becauſe they knew no ĩmaginary wants; 
and whilſt their manners were virtuous, po- 
verty itſelf was honourable, and added a new 
luſtre to every other virtur. But when once 
they had contracted a reliſh for the luxury of 
i Ad, they quickly found K 


— 
* 


table. To ſhew to What height they carried 
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Ada was necoflary to ſupport it; end this 
diſeovery as quickly produced a total change 
in their manners. Before that time the love 
oß glory, and a contempt of wealth, was 
= ruliag. paſſian of the Romans. Since 


applauſe and defire. Before, a n im- 


pelled them to wary from a irtof domi- 
nion; how avarice,, for the fake 
to ſupport the expenee of Juxury. Before, 
they ſeemed a race of Heroes; they were 
now a of infatiable robbers. - Former - 
ly, when they had reduced a people to obcdi- 
ence, they received them as their altes; they 
nowimadet Nations their ſlaves: 
They flceced the Provitices, and oppreſſed 
their friends. As the great ' offices,” which 
entitled the poſſeſſors to the command of ar- 
mies, and the government of — 
were diſpoſed of by the vo:es of the 
no method was left unattempted to 7a] 
2m ..of ſuſfrages. candidates 
— not only exhaufted 
their oven fortunes; but trained their credit 
to the uimoſt, to bribe the with ſhe ws 
and donatives. To this infamous period we 
muſt fia che riſe of that torrent of corrup- 
non, Which fo quickly deloged the Roman 
Republick; The fuccelsfot candidates ſet 
out for their government, like hungry ema- 
ciated wolves, to fatten upon the bload of 
the miſerable Provinces, Cicero makes heavy 

com- 
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complaints of the rapine, and extortion of 
theſe rapacious apprefiors z and his gcations, - 
againſt, Verres, when accuſed by the Sigilians,, 
give us a compleat idea of the behaviour of 
a Roman. Governor in his province. The 
laints of the oppreſſed Provincials were 
ant; every Governor bad his friends 
git the leading men, whom he ſecured, 
by a ſhare of the plunder, and the weight of 
theis whole intereſt was applied to ſcreen the 
eriminal. Laws indeed were made againſt 
this crime of peculation, but they were eaſi- 
ly, eluded, becauſe the judges, who were 
choſen out of the body of the people, were 
as corrupt as the offenders, . aud were fre- 
quently their aſſociates in villany. Thus cor-. 
ruption made its way into the very vitals of, . 
the Republick. Every thing was veoal, and 
the venality had made ſo rapid a progreſs, - 
even in the time of Jugurtha, which was 
about eighty years after the defeat of Antio- 
chus, as to occaſion the ſevere ſarcaſm of that 
Pringe, recorded by Salluſt, which places the 
carruption-of the Romans in a ſtronger poiat, 
of view, than the moſt laboured and pathe- 
tick deſcriptions of their hiſtorians. ** That, 
„% Rome bad carried her venality to ſo great 
n height, as to be, ready to ſell herſelf to 
« deſtruction, if ſhe could but find a-pur- 
* chaſer.” When the Romans had beggared 
the Monarchs, whom they vouchſafed to te 

{254 their 
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their friends, and drained the Provinces till 
they had ſcarce any thing left to plunder ; 
the ſame principle which had induced them to 
_ pillage the univerſe, 'impelled them now to 
rey upon one another“. Marius and Sylla 
were the firſt Romans who ſet that fatal pre- 
tedent, and were the firſt who bridled Rome 
with a ſtanding army. The civil power was 

_ compelled to give way to the — 
from that period we may truly date the ruin 
of the Rorhan liberty. The State continued 
to fluctuate between Deſpotiſm and Anarchy, 
Vll it terminated ifretrievably under the Cz- 
_ fars, in the moſt abſolute,” and moſt infernal 
tyranny that any people were ever yet curſed 
with. Marius opened the bloody ſcene, and 
glutted his followers with the blood and 
wealth of the friends of Sylla. Sylla repaid 
the Marian faction in the ſame coin with uſu- 
fy. Battles were fought in the very ſtreets; 
and Rome, more than once, experienced all 
the horrors of a city taken by ſtorm from her 
_ own citizens. Perſonal reſentment. and re- 
venge for injuries received, were the pre- 
tence on both fides, but plunder and confiſ- 
cations ſeem to have been the chief motives. 
5 For the rich were equal y looked upon as 


wy Peiſeriotiones;] innoxiorum a divides, cnuciatus 

yirorum illuſtrium, vaſtam urbem fuga et cædibus, bo- 
na civium miſerorum quaſi Cimbricam pradam, venum 
aut * datam. Sall, Frag. p. 1424. 


wm enemies, 


— RavoSireks 6g. * 


enttnies, and equally proſcribed by both 


factions, and the 3 were ſafe n war 5 


nothing worth 
If we connect the v vagions ſtrokes, inters 


(ered through what we have remainiag:of 
e writings of Salluſt, which he levelled: at 


the vices of his countrymen, we ſhall be able 


to form a juſt idea of the manners of the Ro- 


mans in the time of that hiſtorian. From 
che picture, thus faithfully exhibited, we muſt 
de convinced, that not only thoſe ſhocking 
calamities, which the Republick ſuffered dur- 
ing the conteſt between Marius and Sylla, 
but thoſe. ſubſequent, and more fatal = 
which brought on the utter extinction of the 


Roman liberty and conſtitution, were the na- 


tural effects of that foreign luxury, which 
firſt introduced venality and corruption. Tho 
the introduction of luxury from Aſia pre- 
ceded the ruin of Carthage in point of time, 
yet, as Salluſt informs us, the dread * of that 
dangerous rival reſtrained the Romans within 
the bounds of decency and order. But as 


” » Ante Carthaginem deletam — metus hoſtilis in bo. 
nis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sall, Bell. Jug. p. 80. 
> Poſtquam remoto metu Punico mores non paula- 
tim ut my ſed totrentis modo præcipitati. Sall. 
Frag. p. 139. 
Ra pere, conſumere, ſua parvi pendere, aliena eu- 
pete, pudorem, pudicitiam, divina humana promiſcua, 


nihil a neque -moderati habere, De Bell. Cat. 
Pag. a 0 


2 


ſoon 


1 


| cæpit. Bell. Cat. p. 8. 
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won as everthatbbſtacle was removed, they 
ge a full ſeope to their ungoverned don. 
The change in their manners was not 
Qual, add by little and little, as before, 

rapid and inftantanevus. Religion, 
modeſty, „ all regard for divine ot 
human laws were ſivept away it onoe by the 
irreſiſtible torrent of corruption. The no- 
bility ſtrained the priviledges annexed to their 
dignity, and 'the people their liberty, alike 
into the moſt unbounded Feentiouſneſe. 
| Dvery one made the dictates of his Gn law- 

Leis will his only rute of action. Poblick 
virtue, and the love of their country, which 
had- raiſed the Romant to the expire -of the 
univerſe, were extin@, ' © Money, - which 
alone could enable them to * dar- 

Ing luxury, was ſubſtituted in their place. 
Power, dominion, ' honours, and univerſal 
reſpect, were annexed to the poſſeſſion of 
money. Contempt, and whatever was moſt 
reproachful, was the bitter portion of pover- 
| ty; and to be poor, grew do be the greateſt 
of all crimes in the eſtimation of the Ro- 
mans. Thus wealth and poverty contributed 


0 ie dignitatem, populus-libertaterm in 
lubidinem vertere. Bell. Jug. p. 80. 


»Foſtquam divitiee honori eſſe coxperunt, & eas gloria, 
imperium, potentia ſequebatur hebeſcere virtus, = 
pertas probro haberi, innoventia pro malevolentia duct 
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e ruin of the Republick,: The 
nich employed their wealth in the acquiſition | 
of power, and their power in evety kind of 
oppreſſion and rapine, for the acquiſition of 
more wealth. The poor, now diſſolute 
and deſperate, e eee | 
ſeditious inſurrection, which them 
the Gs os ———— 
liberty and their country to ſale to thee beſt 
bidder... The Republick; which was the 
common prey to both, was thus tent to pieces 
between the contending parties. As an uni- 
verſal ſelfiſhneſs is the genuine effect of ut 
verſal luxury, ſo the natural effect of (elfiſh- 
neſs is to break through every tye, both divine 
and human, and to ſtick at no kind of ex- 
cefles in e porſuit of wealth, its favourite 
object. Thus the effects of ſelfiſhneſs will 


1 in irreligion, breach of faith, 


ia avaritia fine modo,  modefti 
40 9 & vaſtare omnia, nb peak de 
ſancti 4 p. 85. k X 


2 quilgue ducers, trabere abe. De Bell Jag. 
bes 


e Edo ulatim expulſos agris, inertia atque inopia 
incertas A a habere ſube 3 alienas opes pe- 
tere, libertatem ſuam cùm Republica venalem habere. 
Sall. Orat, 2. ad Cæſarem de Repub. Ordinand. p. 197. 

© Tra omnia in duas partes abſtracta ſunt: Reſpublica, 
quz media fuerat, dilacerata. De Bell. Jug. p. 80. 
* Pecuniae cupido fidlem, probitatem cetetasque bo- 
nas artes fubvertit ; pro bis ſuperbiam, erudelitate 
vegligere, omnia venalia habere — 
Nr Cat. p. 7. TTY 


r 


= 


reality; a different 


pode. eee een due | 


pride, 
From ſelſiſhneſa ariſes that vici ition 


li may be allowed the term) which Salluſt 
_ rightly... defines,...*© * The luſt of domina- 
tion; Ambition, 3 2 paſſton, precedes 


avarice; for the ſeeds of Tan leem al- 


above the reſt of our fellow.creatures, atiends 
11255 — grave. — 
it us lo it receives its 

nomination, from the different ot; 
ſues, which in all are but the di 


erent means 


generally confounded with ambition, is in 
Bon, and is, Kriel) 
a , only a different mode of ſel fiſhneſs. 

end which we propoſe, by the 
luſt of domination, 1 is to draw eve thing to 
cemre in Ws which we think will en- 


hes us NN. other paſſion, I con- 
ales oe that ſelf-love and ſelf- 


1 . Si from the general law of 


felf-preſervation, and are but Aerent modes 


of the ſame principle. I acknowledge, that 
if we examibe-ftritly all thoſe heroick in- 


Kances of love, friendfhip, or — 


. 'Cupido Imperii, id. b. 7. * 
=; 4 Which 


moſt to be innate. The defire of pre emi- 
nebce, the fondneſs for being aidigaihed 


it pur- 


of attaining the fame end. But the loſt of 
| here mentioned by Salluſt, tho! 


% 
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which fem. 10 be carried to the moſt exalt- 
ed degree of dinnterẽſtedneſs, we ſhall pro. 
bably find the principle of elf-love" 1 | 
at the bottom of many of them. Büt, f 
we rightly define theſe” two principles, "we 
tall fl aneCcntial difference between Gr 
ideas of Hi ce and ſelßchgels. Sclf-love, 
within its 2 * practice ot; of | 
rent duty” of ſelf. preſer vation, regulated by 
ol n Bn gk üs bf ob: bene 
bas given for that very End. Self- love there- 
fore is not only compatible wit the moſt 
rigid practice of. the” ſocial duties,” but is in 
fact 2 great motive and "Incentive to ths 
practice of all moral virtue” Whefeas felf- 
ihnefs, hy reducing every thing to the figs 
point of private- intereſt, à point which it 
never loſes ſight of, "baniſhes"all” the ſocial 
virtues, and is the firſt ſpring of ackſon, which. 
impells to all thoſe diſorders, which ate fo 
fatal to mixed Government in parucular, ad 
to ſociety in general. '* From this poiſonous” 
ſource Salluſt deduces all thoſe evils, Which 
ſpread the peltiſence of corruption over the; 
whole face of the Republick, and chidged 
the mildeſt and molt upright Govertimmentiit' 


o 
- 


primo pecuniz, dein imperii cupido cteoſt, ea 
quaſi materies omnium m̃alorum fuere - Poſt ubi con- 
; tagio, "quaſi: peſhlentia, nvaſit, ciVitas taxeutzta, ' 
* Imperium ex juſtiſſimo 2 optumo, erudele iſſtolæ- 8 | 
"4 ' Faudumque factum. De ell, Cat. r 
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the univerſe into the , moſt inhuman, and 


moſt inſu pportable tyranny. For as the luſt 


of domination can never poſſibly attain its end 


' Without the aſſiſtance of others, the man, 


who. is actuated by that deſtructive paſſion, 
muſt, of neceſſity, ſtrive to attach to himſelf 


2 ſet of men of ſimilar principles, for the 


ſubordinate inſtruments. This is the origin 


of all thoſe iniquitous combinations, which 
we call factions. To accomplith this, he 


mult put on as many ſhapes as Proteus; he 
muſt ever wear the maſk of diſſimulation, 
and live a perpetual lye. He will court the 
friendſhip of every man, who is capable of 


| Promoting, and 'endeavour to cruſh every 


man, who is capable of defeating his ambi- 
tious views. Thus his friendſhip and his en- 
mity will be alike unreal, and eaſily converti- 
ble, if the change will ſerve his intereſt. 
As private intereſt is the only tye which can 


ever connect a faction, the luſt of wealth, 


which was the cauſe of the luſt of domina- 


tion, will now become the effect, and muſt 


be proportional to the ſum total of the de- 


| mands of the whole faction; and, as the 


* 


„ Aliad clauſum in peclore, aliud promptum in lin- 


de habere, amicitias, inimicitiaſq; non ex re, ſed ex 
commodo zftumare, magiſq; vultum, quam ingenium 


bonum habere. Ibid. | 
Malitia przmiis exercetur ; ubi ea demſeris, nemo 


latter 
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latter know no bounds, fo the former, wilt 


- 


be alike inſatiable.  * For when once a man 
is inured to bribes in the ſervice of faction, 


a he will expect to be paid as well for acting | 
: for, as for acting againſt the dictdtes of his * 
conſcienqe. A truth, which every miniſter _ 
5 muſt have experlenced, who has been ſup- Y 
4 ported by a faction, and which a late great 4 
miniſter (as he frankly confeſſed) found to | | 
; be the caſe with him during his long admi- \ 
niſtration, But how deeply ſoever a State = 
d may be immerſed in luxury and corruption; Ml 
c yet the man who aims at being the head of l | 
a faction for the end of domination, will at n" 
4 firſt cloak his real deſign undes an affected ..Y 
0 zeal for the ſervice of the Government. | 
# When he has eſtabliſhed himſelf in power, | 
Þ and formed his party,-all who ſupport his 1 


meaſures will be rewarded as the friends; all 
who oppoſe him will be treated as enemies to 
the Government. The honeſt and uncorrupt 
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mo . Ui quiſque locuplotiſſimus. & injuria validior, quia. præ- 
ſentia defendebat, pro bono ducebatur. Frag. p. 139. 
ter 8 ; 
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p ' - Citizen Will be hunted down as diſaffected, 1 
4 2 TY 17 An | Mat T3435 61 10 1 
ne Nam, ubi malos ptæmia ſequuntur, haud facile 3 
2 * gratuitò bonus eſt. Sall. Orat. Philip. contra nn 
: pid. p. 1435. 585 , deeds 1 
in- d Padei potentes, quorum in gratia plerique conceſſe - 1 
ex rant, ſub honeſto patrum, aut plebis nomine domina - 8 | 4 
um tiones affectabant, bonique & mali eives appellati, non ob i 
| merita in Rempublicam (omnibus pariter corruptis) ſed 1 
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276 Of the. Ran, ond FALL of the 
ind all hisremonſtrances, againſt male-admi- 
piſtration, will be repreſented as proceedin 
ſtom that principle. The cant term, Dif 


l affection, will be the wach- word of the fac- 
uon; and the charge of diſaffection, that 


conſtant reſource of iniquitous miniſters, that 


iofallible fign that a cauſe will not ſtand the 
teſt of a fair inquiry, will be perpetually em- 
ployed by the tools of power to filence thoſe 
bjeQtions which they. want argument to an- 


of their leader, not by his ſervices. to his 
count 


but his ability to to gratify, or ſcreen his friends, 
and cruſh his opponents. The leader will 
fix the implicit obedience to his will, as the 
teſt of merit to his faction: Conſequently all 
the dignities, and lucrative poſts will be con- 
ferred, upon perſons of that only, 

whilſt honeſty and publick virtue will be 


' - Randing marks of political reprobation. Com- 


mon juſtice will be denyed to the latter in all 


red e whilſt ihe laws will 


1 Indem ai ratio regunt, Jo; 8 quæ lubet; 
Innocentes eireumveniunt: ſuos ad honorem extollunt. 
Non facinus, non probrum, aut flagitium obſtat, quo 
minus magiſtratus expetant: quod commodunm eſt, tra- 
hunt, rapiunt: poſtremo tamquam urbe capta, . 
ne ae . Sall. Or. 2 2. ad 
_ 6 


4 - / 7 * . 3 
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ſwer. The faction will eftunate the worth 


, for the good of the publick will 
be lo ed upon as obſolete and chimerical; 
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be ſtrainerl, or aver-ruled in favour of the 

rmer. Luxury is the certain fore ruunęg 
of corruption, becauſe. it is the certain pareut 
of indigence : Conſequently a State. ſo cir- 
cumſtanced will always fucniſh. an amble 
ſupply of proper inſtruments for faction. 
For as conſiſts in an inordinate gra- 
tfication of the ſenſual paſſions, the more 
the paſſions are indulged they grow the mate 

importunately craving, till the greateſt for- 
tune muſt fink under their inſatiable de- 
mands. — luxory neceſſarily produces 
For as wealth is eſſentially ne- 
. — of luxury, wealth will 
be the univerſal object of deſire in every State 
where luxury prevails; Conſequently all thoſe 
who have diſſipated their private fortunes in 
the purchaſe of pleaſure, will be ever ready 
to inliſt in the cauſe of faction for the wages 
of corruption. A taſte for pleaſure immo: 
derately indulged, quickly ſtrengthens into 
1 eradicates es principle of honour 


Dis. quas by er a babes lenbat, per tuepitudd 
nem abuti properabant. Lubido ſtrupri, ganeæ, cxtetir 
que cultus non minor inceſſerat. Veſcendi cauſa, terta 
mariqz omnia exquirere; dormire priuſquam ſomni c 
pido eſſet: non famam, aut ſitim, neq; frigus, neqʒ lal» 
fitudinem operiri ; ſed ea omnia luxu ante capere. ; 
juventutem, ubi familiares opes defecerant, ad facinara 
incendebant. Animus imbutus malis artibus haud facile 
lubidinibus carebat : eð profuſius omnibus modis queſtui 
2 — deditus erat. Sal. 4e Bell, Cat. p. 5 * 
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man. And the more\expentive ſuch a men 
is in his pleaſures, the greater lengths he 
will run for the acquiſition of wealth tor the 
end of profuſion, Thus the contagion will 
become ſo univerſal, that nothing but an un- 
common ſhare of virtue can preſerve the poſ- 
ſeſſor from infection. For when once the 
idea of reſpect and homage is annexed to the 

ſſion of wealth alone, honour, probi 


every virtue and every amiable quality will be 
held cheap in compatiſon, and looked upon 
as auk ward and quite unfaſhionable. But as 
| the ſpirit of liberty will yet exiſt in ſome 
degree in a ſtate which retains the name of 
Freedom, even thoꝰ the manners of that ſtate 
ſhould be generally depraved, an oppoſition 
will ariſe trom thoſe virtuaus citizens, who 
know the value of their birth-right, Liberty, 
und will never ſubmit tamely to the chains 
of faction. Force then will be called in to 


Ubi divitiae clarz habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia 
ſunt, fides, probitas, pudor, pudicitia.. Sall. Orat. 2. 
nd Cal; p..199. _.:- 93 | 
I Traque omnes conceſſere jam in paucorum domina- 
tionem, qui per militare nomen, ærarium, exercitum, 
tegnum, prov incias occupavere, et arcem habent ex ſpo- 
his veſtris: cum inierim more pecudum vos multitu- 
do ſingulis habendos, fruendoſque præbetis, exſuti om- 
nibus, quz majores reliquere: niſi quia voſmet ipſi per 
ſuffragia, uti præſides olim, nunc dominos deſtinatis. 


Belt. Frag, Orat. Lepid. ad Pleb. p. 166. 
a the 
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and virtue, and gets poſſeſſion of the whole 
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the aid of corruption, and a ſtanding · army 

will be introduced. A military government 

will be eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of the eivil, 

and all commands and employments will be 

diſpoſed- of at the arbitrary will of lawleſs 
power. The people will be fleeced to pay 

for their own fetters, and doomed, like the 

cattle, to unremitting toil and drudgecy for 

the ſupport of their tyrannical maſters, 
Or, if the outward form of civil govern- 
ment ſhould be permitted to remain, the 
people will be compelled to give a ſanction 
to Tyranny by their own ſuffrages, and to 
elect oppreſſors inſtead of protectors. 
From this genuine portrait of the Ro- 
man manners, it is evident to a demonſtra- 
tion, that the fatal cataſtrophe of that Re- 
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| publick (of which Salluſt himſelf was an eye | 
| witneſs) was the natural effect 6f the cor- | 
| ruption of their manners. It is equally as 1 
) evident from our author, and the reft of the 1 
Roman hiſtorians, that the corruption of their | 
manners was the natural effect of foreign 1 
. | luxury, introduced and ſupported by foreign 1 
wealth. The fatal tendency of theſe evils, | 


was too obvious to eſcape the notice of every 


# ſenfible Roman, who had any regard for 1 
F liberty, and their ancient conſſitution. Mz lf 
1 ſumptuary laws were made to reſtrain the 1 
' various exceſſes of luxury; but theſe efforts | 

were too feeble to check the overbearing [ 
0 "7. violence 
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vigleace. of We e 
3 hn, 5 babery a by the Gat — 
corruption at ec 

hong; — — the eb — ol votes 
as eſtahliſhed by cuſtom: as . LY 8 ublick 
Market. 5 as Plutarch ob „be in- 
cutred. the reſetitment of both parties b hat 
falutary avegſure.: The rich were his eng- 
mies, becauſe they found themſelves pre- 
Jladed from all pretenſions to the higheſt 


Jignities; as they, had. no ather. merit tq 


Mead, but what aroſe from their ſuperior 
Wealth. The clectors abuſed, curſed, and 

even pelted bim as author of a law 
which deprived them of ihe wages of cor- 
ruption. and reduced them iq the neceſſity of 

4 cubfifion by labour. But this law, if 1 1. really 
paſſed, had as. little effect 38 any of the 
. former z and like the fame laws in our own 
country; upon the ſame occafion,. was either 

 .. evaded by chicane, or.over-ruled by pou er, 
W Wor own. benni ſeeneg of Arunkenneſs 
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habit, become the manners of the 
A moſt infallible criterion, by which we may 


againft the li 
but 
Salluſt has marked out to us, as the imme- 
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rlot;! beibery, and abandoned perjury, * may 


ferve to give us an idea of the * pj elec» 
tons of the Romans in thoſe abominable 
times. Corruption v 
tage, and the depravity was univerſal.  -Fhe 


was arrived at its laft 


whole body of the unhappy Republic was 


infected and the rdiſtompet was utierly in- 


curable. For thoſe exceſſes which formerly 
were” eftermed- the * vices of the 
were now, by the force of cuſtom fixed into 


aſcertain the very point of time, when the 
ruin of any free ſtate, whieh labours under 
theſe evils, may be naturally expected. 
- © Fhe conſpiracies of Catiline and Cwrfar | 


berty of their country, were 
genuine <ffe&s of that corruption, which 


diate cauſe of the deſtruction of the Re- 
1 The end propaſed by each of theſe 

d men, and the means employed for that 
end, were the ſame in both. The difference 
in their ſucceſs aroſe only from the e 


a \ Mics rage Meter eds: feQorque favoris es 
Ipſe ſui populus: lethaſiſque ambitus urbi 
Annua venali referens certamina campo. 


Lucan. Pharſal. lib. 1. Edit. "ug 
» Mala fua, quod malorum — eſt, amant- 


& definit elle remedio locus, ubi qua buen vitia, mo- 
res funk. Senec. Ep. 39 p. 100. IT ZN 


of 
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"0 Tan und abilities in the reſpective lead- 
ers. The followers of Catiline, as Salluſt 
Mews ki us, were the moſt diſſolute, the 
moſt profligate, and the moſt abandoned 
wretches, which could be culled out of the 
moſt populous and moſt corrupt city of the 
univerſe. Czfar, upon the fame. plan, 
formed his party, as we learn from Plutarch 
_ out of the — infected, and moſt corrupt 
members of the very ame State. The vices 
of the times eaſily furviſhed- a ſupply of 
inſtruments. To pilſer the publick 
money, and to plunder the provinces by 
violence, though State-crimes of the moſt 
heinous nature, were grown ſo familiar by 
cuſtom, that they were looked upon as no 
more than meer office-perquifites. * The 
| younger people, who are ever moſt ripe for 
e 78 eee, were ſo ( corru _ 


5 In tanta 8 dine, Catilina omnium 
flagitioſorum, atque facino oſorum circum ſe, tamquam 
ſipatorum catervas habebat. Sal, de Bell. Cat. p. 9. 

b Kara; — T& wer » va d Tories 
n Tapatlorre; e aloke ut. in Vit. Cat. 
Min. p. 244. 

< Peculatus ærarii, & per vim ſociis ereptes pecuniæ, 
quæ quamquam gravia ſunt, tamen conſuetudine jam 
pro nihilo habentur. Sall. de Bell. Jug. p. 73. 

4 Adeo juventus luxu _ avaritia corrupta eſt, uti 
- merito dicatur, genitos eſſe, qui. neque ipſi habere 
poſſent res familiares, neque alios * * Frag. 
Pag: 139. — | 


dy luxury, that they might de deſervedly 


from the Roman Senate, made a haughty 
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termed,” an abandoned race, whole diſſipa- 
tion made it impracticable for them to'keep 


their own private fortunes; and whoſe ava- 
nice would not fuffer their fellow citizens 


to enjoy the quiet poſſeſſion of theirs.” 


I, is not at all ſtrange that Rome thus 
eircumſtanced ſhould fall a victim to the cor- 


ruption of her own citizens: nor that the 
Empire of the univerſe, the toil and labour 
of apes, to which the Romans had waded 
through ſeas of blood, ſhould be deſtined to 
feed the deteſtable vices of a few monſters, 
who were. a diſgrace even to human nature. 


The total change of the Roman conſtitu- 


tion, the unlimited Tyranny'of the Empe- 
rors, and the abject flavery of the people, 
were all effects of the ſame cauſe, extended 


in degree by a" natural progreſſion. The 


Romans in fact were no more; the name 


indeed ſubſiſted, but the idea affixed to that 
name, was as totally changed as their ancient 
conſtitution, In the time of Pyrrhus the 
Roman Senate appeared an aſſembly of Kings 
to his ambaſſador Cyneas, When the caſt 
had felt the force 'of the Roman arms, the 
moſt deſpotick princes received the orders of 
a Roman Senate, and executed them with 
as prompt obedience, as a flave would do 
the commands of his maſter. A depyty 


* 
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Monarch tremble at the head of a victo- 
nous army, compelled him to reſign all his 
conque ſts, and return ingloriouſly home, by 
_ a fingle motion of his walking-ſtick. 


Mat an elevated idea muſt this give vs 
of the. Roman manners, whilſt that haughty. 


people retained their freedom! Nathing is 
more grand; nothing more ſtriking. Shift 
but the ſcene, and view the manners of the 


Rdmans when enſlaved. - Nothing js fo ab- 


xaly. ſervile, nothing fo deſpicable. We 
ſee the Roman Senate deifying the worſt of 
mankind ; . wretches, who: had ſunk even 
below humanity, and offering the adoration of 
incenſe to theſe idols of their own waking, 
who were more contemptible than the very 
ſtone and wooden repreſentatives of their 

deities. Inſtead of giving law to Monarchs, 
and deciding the fate of nations, we ſee the 
auguſt Roman Senate run trembling like 
flaves at the ſummons of their maſter Do- 
mitian, to debate in form about the import- 
ant buſineſs of dreſſing a turbot. The Ma- 


jeſty of the Roman people, which received the 


tributary homage of the univerſe, expired 
together with their liberty. That people, 
who diſpoſed of the higheſt offices in the go- 


 * Popilius to Antibehus Epiph, Livy. lib, 48. p. 67a. 
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ment, the command of armies, prov 
* kingdoms, were ſunk into a 955 Pep 
irited Hayes. Their total infi 0 
Eened them from the fatal. effelts ol the 
caprices of their Tyrants. They dragged on 
a-wretched being in a ſtate of 15. and 
poverty iu the midſt. of flvery, and the ut- 
molt extent of their wiſhes amounted to no 
more, * then bread for their daily ſubſiſtence, 
and diverſions for their amuſement, The 
Emperors ſupplyed the one by their frequent 
largeſſes of corn, and gratifyed the other. 
their numerous publick ſhews. Hence hif- 
torians obſerve, that the moſt infamous of 
their Tyrants were as fond af Raree-ſhows, 
as the mob themſelves, and as they were 
much the moſt profuſe of all 44 Empe- 
tors, their baſs 2N, were always molt regret- 
* by the people. So ſtriking is the contraſte 
tween a ſtate when bleſsed with liberty, 
and the ſame ſtate when reduced, to ſlavery 
by the corruption of its people! 
As I have already made ſome refletions 
upon. that paſſion for theatrical enteriain- 
meats, which prevailed at Athens, I cannat 


Ex quo ſuffragia mulli 
' Yendimus, üg Curas. Nam qui dabat olim 
mperium, faſces, legiones, omnia, nunc ſe 
Continet, atque duas tantum res 1 optat 
Panem et Circenſes. Juv. Sat. 10. lin. 77. 


Ouum cum ſervitio. Sall. Frag. p. 143. 
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»86 Of the Rrin and Patt of the 
Yelp obſerving, that after the introduction 


of luxury, t 5 fondneſs for that Kind of 
diverfion amongſt the Romans, was at leaſt 
equal to that of the Athenians. The Ro- 
mans ſeem to have been ſtrangets to every 
Kind nets ſtage-plays for the firſt four hundred 
Their firſt attempts of that kind 

were 2 tote and fimple,-and not unlike the an- 
cient mummery. at our country wakes, or 
Chriſtmas . The regular Drama 
was imported together with the luxury of 
Greece, but every bs pecies of this kind of en- 
tertainment, whethert tragedy, comedy, farce, 
3 pantomime, was comprehended under 
. im denomination of ſtage· plays, and 
ifferent performers alike ranged undet 

cb general term of? players. The profeſ- 
fion itſelf was reckoned ſcandalous, and 
proper only for flaves, and if once a Roman 
citizen appeared upon the ſtage, he imme- 
diately forfeited his right of voting, and 
every other priviledge ot a free man. Upon 
this account Ciceto ſeems to lament the fate 
of his friend Roſcius, when be tells us, 
that he was ſo ſuperior to all as a player, 
that he ** e e a e 
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© Etenim cum artifex ejuſmodi fit; ut ſolus Agne 
VNdentur eſſe, qui in ſcena ſpectetur: tum vir * 
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upon the ſtage: but of ſo exalted a character, 


as a man, that of all men he deſerved leaſt. 
to be doomed to ſo ſcandalous a profeſſion. 


* 


Suetonius, ſpeaking of the licentiouſneſs and- 
inſolence of the players, takes notice of an 
ancient law, which impowered the'pra:ors. 
and ediles to whip thoſe players publickly, 
who gave the leaſt offence, or did not per-. 
form to the ſatisfaction of the people. 
Though Auguſtus, as the ſame hiſtorian in- 
forms us, exempted players from the igno- 
miny of that law, yet he took care to * re- 
ſtrain them within the bounds of decency, 
and good manners. For he ordered Stepha- 
nio, a celebrated comedian, to be whipped 
publickly through all the theatres, and af- 
ter wards baniſhed him, for preſuming private- 
ly to keep a Roman matron diſguiſed under 


et, ut ſolus dignus videatur, qui ed non accedat.. Orat, 

pro Roſe. Edit. Glaſg. p. 43. W 
Divus Auguſtus immunes verberum biſtriones quon- 

dam reſponderat. Tacit. c. 14. p. 42. Edit. Glaſg. | 
. Coercitionem in hiſtriones magiſtratibus in omni tem- 

pare et loco lege vetere permiſſam ademit. Suet. in Vit. 

Aug. p. 163. | | y 
Hiſtrionum licentiam adeo compeſcuit, ut Stepha- 

nidnem Togatorium, cui in puerilem habitum circumtone | 

ſam matronam miniſtrafſe compererat, per tria theatra 

| virgis cceſum relegaverit. Hylam pantomimum querente 

prætore, in atrio domus ſuæ, nemine excluſo, flagellis 

verberaverit; et Hyladem urbe atque Italia ſubmoverit, 

quod ſpectatorem a quo exſibilabatur, demonſtraſſet 

digito, conſpicuumque ſeciſſet. Ibid. x 
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| from the Prætor he Late Hylas the pa 


miche be. laſhed openly.in the. court Bf hi *% 
own palace, to which place the offender 
1 had fied for refuge j an banithed Pylades, 
one of the moſt eminent players, not only 


from Rome bur even from Italy, for affront- 


ing one of . audience wha bad hiſſed hien 


- wpon the But theſe reſtraints ſeem to 

| have expire ih Auguſtus. For we find 
the 
o ſo great 4 height in the reign of his ſuc- 


ceſſor Tiberius, as to occaſion their total 


| baniſhment; The fondneſs of the populace 


ſor the entertainments of the theatre, and 
the folly of the degenerate nobility, were the 
cauſes of this alteration. '* For both Pliny 
perſons of the 
wel firſt rank and faſhion were fo ſcanda- 
louſly mean, as to pay the moſt" obſequious 
egurt to the players, to dangle at their levees, 
to attend them openly in the ſtreets fike 8 


and Seneca z ſſure us, that 


their haves; and treat them like the maſters, 


inſtead of thefervanrs of the publick. Every 
eminent player had his party, and theſe ridi- 
culous faction intereſted themſelves ſo warm 


. in the cauſe of their reſpective favourites, 


* * dates Maat a e ſcene of 


. 15 Oed ne javenes mancipia ge | 


morum. Senec. Epe. 47. P. —— I A” 
929 riot 


t of hie boy. . Upon # (complain 


pride and inſolence of the players carried 
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riot ang. diſorder. The pobility min gled 
with the mob in * theſe ward 40081 "ih 


which, always called in bloodſhed, and fre- 


quently.in murder. The remonſtrances 
authority of the magiſtrates had ſo little ei- 
fe, that they were obliged to ha ve recourſs 
to the Emperor. Bad as Tiberius was, yet 
he was too po to tolerate ſuch ſhameful li- 
centiouſneſs. He laid the caſe before. tha 
Senate, and informed them, that the players 
were the cauſe of thoſe ſcandalous riots, 
which diſturbed the repoſe of the 
that, they ſpread lewdneſs and debauchery 
through all the chief families; that 2 
were arrived. do ſuch a height of — 4 
and inſolence, through the protection of their 
factions, that the authority of the Senate it- 
ſelf was. requiſite to. reſtrain. them within 

proper boupds. *. Upon. this temonſtrance 


they were ks out. of Italy as a publick. 
nuiſance ;; and Suetonius informs us, that all 


the bean and united petitions of the po- | 


= Vas "Jetiine et bie irriti Ru queſ- 
tibus, poſtremd Cæſat de immodeſtia hiſtrionum retu- 


lit; multa ab iis in publicum ſeditiofe, fœda per domos* 
tentari-- eo flagitiorum & virium veniſſa, ut auQoritats: 


patrum coercendum ſit. Pal tum hiſtriones Italiana: - 


' Tacit. Annal, 4. p. 134- 
'b Cade in theatio per diſcordiaia 5loilife,” Spit 


factionum & hiſtriones propter quos 3 — 


| Eavit ; nec ut revocaret unquam ally. p 
- pokuit evinci. Suet-in Tib. 0. 37. 
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pie could veuet prevail bpon Tiberius to te- 


call them. 
e Augoſtas affected an Alem dd bet 
All kinds of diverfions ; he invited the moſt 
celebrated players of every denomination in- 
to Italy, and treated the people, at an im- 
_  menſe expence, with every kind of enter- 
tainment, which the theatre or circus could 
furnhiſn. This is remarked as an inſtance of 
that te fined poliey of which he was fothorough 
4 maſter. For that artfyl Prince was not 
yet firmly ſetiled,; in his newly uſurped power, 
He well knew, that if be gave the ple 
time to cool and reflect, they might poſſibly 
thwart the execution of his ambitious 
ſekemes. He therefore judged that the beſt 
expedient to p prepare them for the yoke of 
ſlavery would be, to keep thein — 
intowicatod by one perpetual round of jollity 
and diverfions. - That this was the opinion 
of thinking people 
tem that remarkably pertinent anſwer of 
Pylades the player to . ſtus, tranſrgitted 
to us by Dion Caſſius. Pylades, as I have 
N obſerved, had been baniſhed by Au- 
guſtus for à miſdemeanor, but — wi and 
reculled to gratify the humour of the peo- 
FP At his return, when' Auguſtus reproved 
im for quarrelling with one Bathyllus, a 


at. char time, is evident 
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Fk ſame profeſſion, but protected 
his favourite ee ; Pytades is ”m—_ | 
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ed to have made this bold and ſenſible any 
ſwer. It is your true intereſt, Colar, — 
the people ſhould. idle away that time upon 
us and our affairs, which they might othet- 
wilg employ in pryjug IO K 


1 am far frow being an enemy de dhe 
tage. On the contrary, 1 think the ſtage 


under proper regulations might be rendered 
highly uſeful. - For of all our di- 
verſions, the ſtage, if purged from the ob- 
ſcenity. of tarce, and the low buffoonefy of 
pantomime; is certainly capable of afford- 


ing in finitely the moſt rational, and the moſt 


manly entertainment. But when 1 ſee the 
fame diſorders in our own theatres, which 
were ſo loudly complained of in the time of 
Tiberius; when the ridiculous conteſts be- 
tween contending players are judged to be of 
ſuch mighty 1 nee, as to. ſplit the pub- 
lick into the ſame kind of faQigns ; when 


_ theſe factions intereſt themſelves fo warmly 
in the ſupport-of the ſuppoſed merit of theie 
teſpective favourites, as 40 proceed' to riots, 


blows, and the moſt extravagant indecen- 


dis; I cannot help wiſhing for the interpo- 


ſition of the reforming ſpirit. of Auguſt "4 
And when. I ſee the 3 inſatiable fon 


Apes on), Kare, ente. 
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SY 


' Wb Of tie Riür thd PALL of the 
neſs for diverſions, the ſame unmeaning taſte 


8 juſtly tidiculed by * Horace in his coun- 


men) prevail in our own nation, which 


ark the moſt degenerate times of Greece and 
Rome, I cannot but look upon them as a 
certain indication of the frivolous and effe- 
minate manners of the prilſent _ : 
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Verùm equitis quoque jam aide ad W 


One ad iacertos oculos, et gaudia vana. 
Hor. Epiſt. 1. lib. 2. lin. . 
Tinte cum Arepitu ludi ſpectantur, et artes, . 
ber Oy ve peregrinæ: quibuy oblitus actor 
© tit in ſcena, occurrit dextera leye: 
4: Dixits — aliquid? nil ſane, - Quid wha ergo? 


” Fg hat violas i imitata veneno. 
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Ion vsivs of Haticirnitios obſerves, 
that Romulus formed his new go- 
yerament in many reſpects after the model 
of that of Sparta, which accounts for that 
great reſemblance, we evidently meet with 
between the Roman and Spartan conſtitu- 
tions. 1 may add too, that we cannot help 
obſervin as great à reſemblance for ſome 
ages at leaſt between the manners of both 
thoſe people. For we find the famg fim-! 
plicity in their houſes, diet 55 apparel ;' 
the ſame contempt for wealth, and quits to 
the laſt period of their liberty, the ſame wür- 
like genius.  Publick ſpirit and the love of 
their country was carried. in both ſtates to 
the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm, it was deaf 
to the voice "of nature itſelf,” and that amia- 
ble virtue wore a kind of ſavage aſpect at 
Rome and Sparta. But the alteration of 
their manners which alike preceded. the 
loſs both of the Spartan and Roman liberty, 
will admit of no kind of compariſon either - 
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_ #& t6 degree or progreſs.” Luxury abd cor- 

_ fuption 175 in by very 100 Gee and 

Were never carried to any temarkably height 
amongſt che Spartans.” But, av Salluſt 

1 beautifully exp! effes it, the Roman manners 

Wete precipitated at once to the depth of 
corruption after the manner of a reſiſtleſs 

. 8 * 10 a0 get 12 of 

Carthage is fixed upon by that elegant Hiſ. 
n e „ which 3 riſe of 
this rapid degeneracy is to be dated. He 
aſſigns too the removal of the dread occaſion- 
ed by that dangerous rival, as the cauſe of 

this Laden and aſtomiſhing change. Bccauſ: 
according to his reaſoning, they could then 
give a. full looſe ta. the impetuous fury 
of their paſſions, without reſtraint or fear. 

ö But the cauſe here affigned is by no means 
equal to the effect. For though it might 
contribute in ſome meaſure to accelerate the 

progreſs of luxury, and conſequently the 
Sort uption of their wanners; yet the real 
cauſe of their ſudden degeneracy was widely 

JJ... 4 
„ The Romans founded their fyſtera of po- 

be, at the very origin of their ſtate, upon 

= that beſt and wiſeſt principle, The fear 
of the Gods, a firm belief of a divine 

* Mores majorym non paulatim ut agtea, ſed. torren- 
tis modo precipitati. Salluſt. Fragment. p. 139. | 

ES Ky 2 . ſuper= R 


Ugogy principle. We neither exceeded, age 
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ſuperintending providence, and à future 
ſtate of rewards aud puniſbments:“ Their 

children were trained up in this belief front 
tender infancy, which took root and grew 
up with them by the influence of an excel- 
tent education, where they had the benefit 
of example as well as precept, Henee we 


read of no heathen nation in the World, 


where both the publick and private duties 


of religion were fo ſtriftly, adhered to, and 


ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerved as amongſt the Ro- 
mans. They imputed their good or bad 
ſueceſs to their obſervance of theſe duties, 
and they received publick proſperities or pub 
lick  calamitics, as bleſſings conferred, of 
nts inflicted by their Gods. Their 
*- hiſtorians hardly ever give us an account of 
any deſeat received by that people, which 
they do not aſcribe to the omiſſion, or con- 
. of ſome religious ceremony by their 
Generals. For gh the ceremonies 


| there mentioned, Juſtly appear to us inſtances 5 
of the moſt abſurd, and moſt extravagant 


ſuperſtition, yet as they were eſteemed eſ- 
ſential acts of religion by the Romans, the 
muſt conſequenly carry all the force of re- 


x Nala umquam Reſpublic fan&ior, nec. dane ex- 
emplis dititor fuit. Liv. in Præfat. | | 
5 > Dionyf. Haligarg, Lib. 2. p. Gr, 4 62. 5 
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| Cicero, ſpeaking of his countrymen, the 
| nne nor did we excel the 
Gans in ſtrength of body. nor the Cartha- 
inians in craft, nor the Greeks in arts ot 
' ſciences... But we have indiſputably ſur- 
paſſed all the nations in the. univerſe in piety 
and attachment to religion, and in the only 
point, which can be called true wiſdom, a 
morgugh conviction, that all things here be- 
Jo ate directed, and governed by Divine 
Providence. To this un, alone Cicero 
wiſely. attributes the grandeur and good for- 
tune of his country. Fot what man is there, 
ſays he, who is convinced of the exiſtence 
of the Gods. but muſt be convinced at the 
ame time, ; that our mighty Empire owes 
its origin, its increaſe, and its preſer vation, 
to the protecting care of their divine provi- 
diene. A plain proof that theſe continued 
40 be the real — of the wiſer Ro- 
mans, even in the corrupt times of Cicero. 
From this principle proceeded that reſpect 
rac and ſubmiſſion to Ar laws, and that 
een} rare; ro 4677 1 * 


5 n 
. nec calliditate Pœnos, nec artibus Gtæcos. 


ä o Sed pictate ac religione, atque hac und fapientid, 
quod deorum immortallum nomine · ommis regi guberna· 
rique perſpeximus, omnes gentes ede ſuperavi 
mus. Cic. de Haruſ. Rech. p. 189. 
* Quins eſt qui——cum Deos eſſe intellexerit, non 
2 t edrum numĩne Hoc tantum imperium et eſſe. nas 
"Ws et auctum et retendum. Idid. p. 188. 
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temperance, moderation, and contempt for 
. wealth;: which are the beſt defence 
the encroachments of injuſtice” and oppreſ- 
ſion. Hence too aroſe that inextinguifhatle 
love for their country, which, next to the 
Gods, they looked upon as as the chief | 
This they carried to fueh 
a height of Enthuſiaſm, as to make e. 
human tye of ſocial love, natural effection, 
and Ele pes raden ive way to this duty 
to their dearer country. Becauſe they not 
only loved their country as their common 
mother, but revered it as a place -which, 
was dear to their Gods; which they 
| had deſtined to give laws to the reſt of the 
| .univerſe, and conſequently favoured ' with 
their peculiar. care and protection. Henoe 
that obſtinate and undaunted coù- 
| that inſuperable contempt of danger, 
200 death itſelf in defence of their countty, 
which compleat the idea of the Roman 24 
character as it is drawn by hiſtorians in the 7 
virtuous ages of the Republick. As long 
as the manners of the Romans were regu- 
od by this firſt r Principle of religion, 


* : 
' * 


4 a Cari ſunt parentes, cari liberi, propingui et fans. 


L ares: fed omnes omnium caritates patriz una com- 
plexa eſt. Cic. de Offic. 

n > Pro qua patria, mori, et cui nos totos dedere, et 

1 in qua noſtra omnia ponere, et * conkecrare debe- 
A Cic. de Leg. | 


* | a 55 . they 
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ey were /free and invincible. But the 


ſinuated itſelf at Rome, under the reſpect- 
able name of Phi aſter their ac- 


quaintance with the Greeks, nber 


this principle, and prepared. the 
Roma for the — 


which is tho never- failing — of luxu· 
ry. But 2s long as this principle remained, 
it controuled manners, and checked the pro- 
of luxury in proportion to its influence. 
But when — of Atheiſm had 

deſtroyed this principle, the great bar to cor- 
tuption was removed, and the paſſions at 
once let looſe to run their full careet without 
check, or controul. The introduction there- 
of the Atheiſtical tenets attributed to 
Epicurus, was the real cauſe of ihat rapid 
depravity of the Roman manners, which 
has never been ſatisfactorily accounted. for, 


* by Sallust, of any other- hiſtorians. 


F 1 here 8 of the Races A a 
they are termed by. the very learned Mr, Boxter in bis 
treatife of the immortality-of the Soul; where he has 
confuted them at large in the firſt volume of that 

admirable work. 


Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. vol. 
1. P. 355. 
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vided in their opinions about Epicurus. But 
4 diſquifition into what were, or were not 
the real tenets of that philoſopher, would be 
wholly foreign to my purpoſe. By the doc- 
trine of the Bpicureans, I mean that ſyſtem 
with all the btauties of poetry, and all the 
elegance of diction. Thie, like the reſt of 
the Atheiſtick ſyſtems, which are attributed 

to moſt of the Grecian philoſophers; is'preg-= BB 

nant with the wildeſt abſorditics that ever ca- = 
tered into the human imagination, Epicu- 
tus, if Lucretius has given us his genuine 
wages 144m. 44 HL; Wo) 7 14 pred (1 tenets, 


bn lhe 45+. 4:54.64 inf ee. =p Abit ein 

It has been remarked ; that the Diſciples of the au- 

cient Greek philoſophers have blended ſo many of their 

own opinions with the Doctrine of their maſters; that 
it is often difficult to diſtinguiſh the genuine tenets of 

| the latter, from the * ones which have been | 
interpolated by their followers — Thus Epicurus taught | 


that the Summum Bonum or - Supreme Good confifted 
in- pleaſure. His defenders inſiſt : that he plaid it in 
that . refined pleaſure which is inſeparable from the 
practice of virtue. His enemies affirm ; that ne meant 
the groſſer pleaſure which ariſes wholly from the ſenſual 
ons. His friends reply ; that this Notion was 
roached by the diſſolute part of his Diſciples, who mol 
injurioully fathered it upon Epicurus, and then alledged 
his authority as a plea tor their debaucheries : - they 
add, that the true Epicureans, who adhered rigidly to 
the genuine tenets of their-maſter, always treated theie 
ſpurious diſciples as ſophiſts and impoſtors. But even 
allowing this to be a true ſtate of the caſe ; yet that the 
materiality and diſſolution of che human foul at death 
$ 0.9 * f # Was 


* 
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.aſcribes the formation of the „ 
ig the ſortuitous concourſe of ſenſeleſs atoms 
of Matter. His maſter, Democritus, from 

whom he borrowed his ſyſtem, aſſerts * 
me, But Epicurus has exceeded him in 
abfurdity.. Fot Democtitus, if we may = 
dit Plutarch, endowed his atoms with a cer- 


tain living-intelligence, which Epicurus ſcorns 
to wake uſe of. He boldly deduces life, in- 
telligence, and free-will itſelf, from the di- 
rest, oblique, and other various motions of 
bis inanimate atoms. -He admits a ſort 
of inſignificant beings, whom he terms 
' Gods; but as he would not allow them to 


Haves any hand in the formation of his uni- 


verſe, ſo neither will he ſuffer them to have | 


5 ,genvine tenet. of Epicurus, 3 is a truth which the 


anguine of his admirers are not able to deny. 2 
rere tehet therefore was 8 y held, 
publickly taught by both theſe kinds —— : 
ery” mel knowledge of human nature will enable us to 
cide,. which of the two oppoſite notions of pleaſure 
Sit moſt likely to prevail, and gain the greateſt num- 


| — of ptoſelytes amongſt a luxurious and corrupt people. 


© The giſſolute manners of the Romans in the laſt 
period of their Republick, prove evidently, in my opi- 


5 nion; that the ſenſual doQtrines of the later Epicureans 


were almoſt univerſally received. And if the evidence 
of Horace in his humourous deſcription of the manners 
of / thoſe phyloſopheis is to be depended upon, they 
eem to haye ingroſſed the name of the fea wholly to 


_ themſelves. 
Me ſtingium et Nitidum 1 curiata cuts, viſes. 
Cum ridere re vole WES de Grege mc __ 
wi ig | They piſt. 4. lib. 1. 
+ the 
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the leaſt ſhare in the conduct of it. He 
has ſhewed them plainly, that he could 
do without them, and, as he has made 
them ſo egregiouſly inſignificant as to be 
able to do nether good nor harm, he has 
cked them off at a diſtance, to live an 
indolent, lazy life, and to divert them- 
ſelves juſt as they think proper. Thus he 
bas got rid of the troubleſome doctrine of 
a divine ſuperintending Providence. Some- 
times he forgets himlelf, and ſeems to deny 
their very exiſtence. For he tells us in one 
place, that the whole univerſe contains no- 
thing but matter and empty ſpace, or what 
ariſes from the caſual concurrence of theſe 
two principles: Conſequently that no third 
nature, different from theſe two, can poſſibly 
be proved to exiſt either by the cognizance of 
our ſenſes, ' or by the utmoſt efforts of our 
reaſoning faculty: He teaches, that the ſoul 
is compoſed of the fineſt, and moſt ſubtile 
atoms, conſequently diſcerpable and mortal. 
That the identity of man conſiſts in the uni- 
on of theſe finer corpuſcles with the groſſer 
ones, which compoſe the body. That, at 
|, 99 their 


a Omnis,. ut eſt igitur per ſe natura duabus 
Comſiſtit rebus ; nam corpora ſunt et inane. 
Ergo præter inane et corpora tertia per ſe. 
Nulla poteſt rerum in numero natura relinqui 
Nec que ſub ſenſus cadat ullo tempore noſtros 
Nec tatione animi quam quisquam paſſit apiſci. 
Et nebula ac fumus quoniam diſcedit in aulas; 


Crede 
wh 
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their diſunion by death, the ſoul evaporates; 

and is diſſipated in the upper regions, from 
whencc it firſt diſtilled, and the ſame man ex- 

iſts no more. Nay he is ſoamazipgly abſurd 
as to aſſert, that if the ſoul, after its ſepa» 
ration, ſhould. ſtill retain its: conſciouſneſs, 

and. aſter a length of time, by ſorde lucky 
jumble of bis atoms, ſhould. happen to ani- 
mate another body, ihis ne compound would. 

be quite a different man: Conſequently, 
that this new man would be no more intereſt · 
ed in the actions of the former, then the for · 
mer would be reſponſable for the behaviour 
of the latter, or for that of any future man. 
who might happen — to be pi 
by another — ol the-atorns of 
the ſame ſoul, — — 
dy. This doctrine is plainly ſtolen from the 
Pythagorean ſyſtem· of the amen on of 
ſouls; but mutilated, and verted 
to the purpoſes of Atheiſm. The abſurdities 
in this wild ꝓhiloſophy are ſo ſelf-evident, 
that to attempt a refutation of them, would 
. affront. 3 ſenſe. Yet, — 


"ao animam quoque viffundi, 28 pente 
Geius, et citius diſſolvi corpora; prima, b 
Cum ſemel omnibus e membris ablata receflit. | 

Et ſi jam noſtro ſentit de corpore, poſtquam 
Diſtracta eſt animi natura, animæque poteſtas : 

Nil tamen hoc ad nos; qui cætu conjugioque 


R 
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this ſource, theſe philoſophers draw their pre- 
tended conſolations againſt the fear of death. 
That at death the identity of the man ab- 
ſolutely ceaſes, and we totally loſe our exiſt- 
ence Yet, from theſe excellent comforters, 
our modern ſceptics have revived their ſenſe- 
| leſs tenet vf annihilation to ſerve the cauſe of 
libertiniſm. The grand Defideratum, in li- 
bertiniſm, is, to be able to give an unbound- 
ed looſe to the ſenſual paſſions, to their very 
utmoſtextent, withoutany impertinent hints 
from a certain diſagreeable monitor, called 
Conſcience, and the dread of an after-reckon- 
ing. Now as both theſe terrors are removed 
by this ſyſtem of annihilation, it is no won- 
der that libertines, who abound in a corrupt 
licentious age, ſhould fly eagerly to ſo com- 
fortable a doctrine, which at once filences 
thoſmenemies to their pleaſures. This is the 
creed introduced by the ſect of Epicurus 
amongſt che Romans, which eaſily accounts 
for that ſudden, and univerſal revolution in 
their manners. For manners can never be ſo 
effectually, and ſo ſpecdily depraved, as by 


1 à to- 


Nil igitur mors eſt, ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
uandoquidem natura animi mörtalis habetur: 
_ —Ubi non erimus; cum corporis atque anima 
Diſcidiuqm fuerit, quibus Ee ſumus uniter apti, 
_ Scilicet haud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 
Accidere omnino poterit, ſenſumque movere. 
Þ Epicurus vero ex animis hominum extraxit radicitus 
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- andinyeightiy many Places. againſt 
of his countrymen. 


_ groſs and palpa 
bas gilt es 


motive which ſhoul 


a total, extinction of all; religious priaciple, 


us ſome excellent maxims 


from N 
the v vices 


go down more 


ture rewards and 


ee the great 
en force the practice, is 


and all religious prinaiple mult be neceſſaril) 
ſubverted wherever this doctrine of annihila - 
tion is received... L allow that Lucretius gives 


is too 
ble, and only proves, that he ; 
Fe I} of Atheiſm, to make it 
moothly... For how can A 

1uperſtructure, ſtand when the foundation is 
taken away; and of what ſervice. is, the beſt 
ſyſtem of motality when the ſanction of fu- 


removed. by the denial of a Providence, oY. 


the doGrine of annihilation? Cicero, informs 


us, that all the ne thiogs, Which Epicurus 
aſſerts of the exiſtence. of his Gods, and their. 


excellent nature, are mere grimace, and only 


_ thrown gut to ſcreen him from cenſure, For 


he could not. be ignorant, that the laws of his 


cougtry-punithed every, man with the utmoſt 


ſeverity. who. ſtruck at that fundamental, ä 
pringple of all n. the exiſtence of a 


21 
1 * 932 
» . 


. quam Diis SORT et opem et gratiam 


ſuſtulit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. p. 76 and 7 
A etiam uber eſt Epicuri de ſanctitate. Ludimut 


ab homide non tam faceto, quam ad (cribendi licentiam 


libero. © Quæ enim poteſt eſſe ſanctitas, i Di humana 
2— Eier * Nat. Der. P. 7. . 
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deity. ie Cicero 
+ollihiy eramined His tetiets, affirms him, by 


his own principles, to have been a down nrighe 
Atheiſt, 


neither capable of doi; good or hort, muſt; 
if he expekts to be believed, be a greater fool 
than the man, Who ſays in his heart 
there Is n God at all.” "Yet this ſtrange f 


ſtem, though fraught with ſuch abſurdities | 
«7 cohtradiftions as conld ſcatce be palmed 


the genius of an Hottentot, has been 
10 plicitely fwallowed by too tlany of thoſe 
peirleinen, O affect to call themſelves the 
Eßpritt forts of the preſent age. Theſe ate 


the Atheiſtical tenets of Epicurus, preſerved 


by Luctetius in his beautiful poem, which; 
like poiſdn, conveyed. in ſweets, Fe and 
murder at the fame time. 


The Greeks were early infected with this 
execrable doctrine, and ſhew the effect it 


had upon their manners by their violation of 
publick faith, and contempt for the moſt ſa- 
etred tyes of religion. *Troft, ſays Polybius. 


but 


i Verius eft i igitur nimirunt illud uod famiiliaris om - 


nium noſtrùm Poſidonius diſſeruit in li 1 de natu- 


ra Deorum, nullos eſſe Deos Epicuro videri : quaque 

is de Diis immortalibus dixerit, jnvidie dellance be- 

tia dixiſſe, p 2. ry 
b Oi r xoun of . u red de, i 

TW jaorey auc gde. arrrypappiẽt res Tina, «; oh aide; ro- 

ee, th * PIR = hun dre. 8 r. " a 


therefore, who had tho» 


Fort in reality, a"mati who ſhould 
aſſert the exiſtence of ſuch idle Gods, as are 
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| them, we 


but a ſingle talent to a Greek, who has been 


uſed to finger the publick money, and though 


5 75 have che ſecurity of ten counterparts, 


irawn up by as many publick notarics, back- 
ed by as many ſeals, and the tallimony of 


twice as many witoefſes,- yet, with all theſe 
\ 2 you cannot poſſibly prevent him 


rom proving rogue. Whilſt the Romans, 


Who, by their various offices, are intruſted 
With large ſums of the publick money, pay 
fo conſcientious a regard to the religion of 


their office-oath, that they were never known 


to violate their faich, though reſtrained only 
| by that fingle tye. -How greatly they devi- 


1 5 from this rectitude of manners, after 
theſe 


infidel tenets had taken root amongſt 


m, a learn from Cicero, in his ora- 
tions and epiſtles. Salluſt too will inform us, 


how extremely common ihe crime of perjury 

was grown, in that ſeyere reproach, which 
Lucius Der a Patrician, makes to Le- 
pidus, the 


-onſul, Dp re the whole Senate. 


in awe. of men or 
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Faden "7s nab. Poly. lib. 6; p. 693. 85 
I bade called arrryjapti;, Notary publick, becauſe that 


_ officeanfiverythe idea much better, in my opinion, than 
| Contrarotulator, from which may poflibly be derived out 
eee, Which, ' think, „ by no means what 


, N meant * 81 n , r 1 9 
e neque hominum neque Deorum pudet, quos 
$ Per- 


er K nd ne otter ee 
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and deſied by his villainies and perjuries. . .- 
_ © Polybies gives it as his real apinion, that 
nothing ſhews the ſuperior excellence of cho 
civil Goverument of the Romans, to that of 


other people, ſo much as thoſe religious ſens 


timents with reſpect to their Gods, which 
they conſtantly inculcated and ſupponted. 
He affirms too his real ſentiments to be, that 
he chief ſupport, and preſervation of tha 
Ramsen Republick aroſe from that awſul foar 
of the:Gads, EEE fo much pidiculed, 
and exploded hy the Gr ecianb. I haye taken 
the liberty to render '701s d ανο as 
d the Grecian, who are dig poiuted at 
737-408 

ones ke pu all aan. Fragen. O E 


iow 4 We | Ixew 70 ene 32 

2 To) BO Py wepl J., . ON os Fouts 36 owns 
trois KNM, afigwror wradifojrer, thre outings "T6. H,, 
vf. Myw U Ty Nasser. Polyb, lib. G. p. 092, 
d There. is indeed little occaſion tor an apolagy for 
this trayflation. The judicious critick will-eafaly fer, 


that in this paſſage there is a plain contraſt drawn be- 


tween the manners of the-Grecians and the Ramans it 


the time, of Polybiys.. The cauſe of that difference this = 


able writer juſtly adſeribes to that dura, or awful 
fear of the ods, fo ſtrongly inculcated amongſt 4he-Ro- 
mans, and ſo much de ſpiſed and ridiculed amongſt the 
'Grecians; who were at that time greatly cinttuted iin 
the Atheiſm of Epicurus. The inſtancs . he ſelacts in 


| proof, drawn from the very different effect of an oath up- 


on the manners of, thoſe two people, muſt-comvinee'us 
Nee a doubt, that dy . words 78.5 Gar ane 


2 ei- 
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Gods, whom be had ſo frequently injured, 
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in this paſſage... For ſo juſt and accurate a 
Writer as Poly bius could not be ignorant, that 
the Grecians were the only, people in the 

world at that time, who had been debauched 

into Atheiſm by the pernicious tenets of 
Epicurus. Polybius firmly believed the exi- 
ſtence of a Deity, and the interpoſition of a 
divine ſuperintending Providence, though he 
was an enemy to ſuperſtition. * Yet when 
he obſerved the good effects produced amongſt 
the Romans by their religion, though carried 


7 
8. 


bend gileres, he plainly characterizes his own country. 
men. As by e l / ith og t CAN dura, 
they who now (that is, in his time) inconſiderately and 
abſurdly reject thoſe great ſanctions of religion, he evi- 
dently points at ſuch of the leading men amongſt the 
Romans, as in his time had embraced the pernicious te- 
nets of Epicurus. For though he had ſtigmatized the 
Carthaginians immediately before for their avarice and 
| luſt of gain, yet no man knew better than Polybius, that 
the Carchaginians father exceeded the Romans in ſuper- 
ſtition. That they were ſincete too in their belief, is 
evident from that moſt horrible method, by which they 
expreſſed their JuorJawaies, Which was their frequent 
ſacrifices of great numbers of their own children (thoſe 
of the very firſt families not excepted) to their God Mo- 
loch, whe, by the Greeks and Romans, was termed 
Chronos and Satuỹrtr nr. 
I thought this remark might not be unuſeful, becauſe 
as none of the commentators have taken any notice of 
it, ſo neither Caſaubon, nor any tranſlator I have yet met 
with, ſeems to have given us the true ſpirit and meaning 
of this remarkable paſſage. Es | 
a Ee red re, yap irre e x) win 1670 r 
e- Sag Aurel die Ts rec var idiar Bigg, *% Ta uu Tis 
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even to the higheſt poſſible degree of ſuper- | 
ſtition, and the remarkable influence it had 
upon their manners in private Ii e, as well as 

upon their publick counſols, he 1 it 
to be * the reſult of a wiſe, aid conſummate 
policy in the ancient Legiſla:ors. He chere- 
fore very juſtly cenſures thoſe as wrong-head- 
ed, and wretchedly bungling politicians, wha 


at that time endeavoured to eradicate the tcac 


of an after-reckoning, and the terrors of a 


hell, out of the minds of a people. Vet 


how few years ago did we ſee this miſerably | 
miſtaken policy prevail in our own country, 


during the whole adminiſtration of ſome late 


power-engrofling miniſters. Compelled at 
all events to ſecure a majority in Parliament 
to ſupport themſelves againſt, the efforts of 
oppoſition, they found the greateſt obſtacle 


to their ſchemes ariſe from thoſe principles 


of religion, which yet remained amongſt the 
people, For though a great number of the 

eletors were not at all averſe to the bi ibe, yet 
their conſciences were too tender to digeſt: 


| perjury. To remove this troubleſome teſt at 


elections, which is one of the bulwarks f 
our conſtitution, would be imp. acticable, 
To weaken or deſtroy thoſe princi ples, upon 
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Which the oath Was ſounded, and from 
Which it derwed its fores and obligation, 
Would equally anſwer the purpoſe, asd de- 
toy all pubnck virtue at the Tame time, 

The blooch and deep felt effefts uf that hy- 
1 5 "which "prevailed in the time of 
tom well, had es grent numbers of the 
fufferers into the contraty extteme. When 
therefore ſo great a part of the nation was 
Alteatly prejudiced" agaitift whatever cartied 
the appraratice of à ſtfifter piety, it is ng 
Wonder that Thallow ' foperficial reaſbners, 
who have not Logic eticiigh to diſtingulſh 
between the uſe and abuſe of a thing, ſhould 
keadily einbtace thoſe 'Athelſtical 1enets, 

Which were imported, and took toot in the 
Vbluptuous, and thoughtleſs'teign of Charles 
the Second. But chat ſolid learning, which 
revived after the Reſtoration, eufily baffled the 
efforts of open and avowed Atheiſm, which 
. From that time has taken ſhelter under the 
les obnoxious name of Deiſm. For the 
| Nine or of modern Deiſm, when ſtript of 
that diſguife which has been artfully thrown 
bver them, to deceive theſe who ha the fa · 
tigue of thinking, and are evet ready to ad. 


agreeable to their paſſions, without examin- 
ing the premiſſes; ate in reality the fame with 
theſe of Epicurus, as tranſmitted to us by 
Lucretius. The influence therefore, 17 
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dares eee. 
and Romans, will readily account for thoſe 


effects which- we experience from them in 


our owa country, where they ſo-fataliy pre- 
vail. To patronize and propagatethete prig- 
ciples, was the beſt expedient which the 
narrow ſclſiſh policy of thoſe miniſters could 
For their greateſt extent of genius 
never reached higher, than a fertility in ten- 
porary ſhifts and expedients, 10 ſtave off the 
evil day of national account, which they fo 
much dreaded. They were ſenſible "6 the 


wealth and luxury, which are the general eſ- 


fects of an extenſive trade in a ſtate of pra- 
found peace, had already greatly hurt the 
morals of the people, and ſmoothed the way 
for their grand ſyſtem of corruption. Far 
from checking this licentious ſpirit.of luxury 


and diſſipation, they left it to its full and natural 


effects upon the manners, whilſt, in order to 


corrupt the principles of the people, they re- 
tained, at the publick expencey a venal ſet of 
the moſt ſmameleſs miſcreants that ever abuſ- 


ed the liberty of the preſs, or inſulted the 
religion of their country. To the admini- 
ſtration of ſueh miniſters, which may juſſiy 


be termed the grand æra of corruption, we 


owe that fatal ſyſtem of bribery, which has 


| 1 greatly effected the morals of the electors 
in almoſt every' borough in the kingdam. 
To that tos we may juſtly attribute the pre- 


X 4 | ſent 
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ſent contempt, and diſregard of the ſacred 
obligation of an oath, Which is the ſtrongeſt 
_ F ſociety, and the beſt e and 
ſupport of civil government, 
have now, I hape, catisfaRorily account- 
; ad, for that rapid, and unexampled' degene- 
racy of the Romans, which brought on x 
 4otal ſubverſion, of that mighty -Kepyblick, 
he cauſe. of this ſudden, and violent change 
al che Roman manners, has been juſt hinted 
| 1 by Futter pn, Mopteſquieu, but, to my 
creat ſurprize,.has not been duly attended to 
y any one hiſtoian I have, yet met with. I 
4 N $00. how the ſame cauſe has 
been working the ſame effects in our own 
nation, as it invariably will ineyery-country 
here thoſe fatally deſtructive principles ate 
admitted. As the real end of. all. hiſtory i is 
-inſtruGion, I. have held- up a.juſt portrait of 
the Roman manners, in the times immedi- 
ately preceding the loſs of their liberty, to 
the inſpect ion of my countrynien, that — 
may guard in time againſt thoſe calamities, 
which will be the inevitable conſequence pf 
the like degeneracy. The unpromiſing af- 
pect of our affairs, at the time of-the ſudden 
and unexpected alliance between the houſes 
of Beuthen and Auſtria, gave the firſt riſe 
tt hel reflections. But as the, intereſts and 
Fchation of this kingdom, with reſpect to 


2 Fance, Wt ſo greatly analogous to _ of 
Sm if: 5 | ale 


Carthage with reſpe& to Rome, T ſhall pro- 
gee to compare the different manners, 

- hey; and military 3 of thoſe two rival 

nations. By thus comparing the different 

oticy of theſe warlike people, whoſe views 

and intereſts were as diametrically oppoſite, 

and as irfecuncilable as thoſe of Great Britain 

and France, we may learn the Tupetior ad- 

rantages which each enjoyed, and'the differ- 

Nr ariſing from theit different 

licy, which each people laboured under, 

during their long and inveterate conteſts. 

The reſult, which I moſt ſinrereſy wiſh from 

0 (ad inquiry, 1s is, that we may avoid thoſe 

egious blunders on the ſide of the Ro- 

mans, which reduced them to the very brink 

of tuin, and thoſe more capital defects on 

the part of the Carthaginians, which termi- 


| nated in the utter deſtruRtion of we very 
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Canrmaanmans ard Rowans «compre 


HE origin as bath theſe p _ le bens 
© alike to have been extremely low. Ro- 
3 according to Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, could form no more than three thou- 
ſand foot and three- hundred horſe out of 
Bis whole people, where every individual was 
obliged to be a ſoldier. The Tyrians, who 
" accompanied Dido in her flight from her 
brother Pymalion, could be but few in num- 
der from the very circumſtances of their 
eſcape from an avaritious and "vigilant Ty- 
rant. 12 
Romulus, to ro ent this defekt, not only 
opencd an aſylum for all fugitives, whom he 
admitted as ſubjects, but in all his conqueſts 
| over the neighbouring States, annexed the 
lands to his own ſmall territory, and incor- 
porated the priſoners amongſt his own Ro- 
man citizens. By this maſterly policy, not- 
withſtanding the number of men he mult 
neceſſarily have loſt during a warlike reign of 
thirty ſeven years, he [ef at his death, ac- 
cording- to Dionyſius, forty five thouſand 
foot and a thouſand horſe. As the fame 


policy 
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policy was purſued under the Republican a8 


under the regal government, the Romans, 
though invoſved in continual wars, found 
them ſelves not inferior in number even to 


thoſe nations, who were reputed the moſt 


populous. Dionyſius, from whom I have taken 
this account, extolls the policy of the Ro- 
mans in this point as greatly ſuperior to that 
of the Grecians. The Spartans, ſays that 
judicigus hiſtorian, were obliged to give up 
their dominion, over Greece by their ſingle 
defeat at Leuctra; as the loſs of the battle 


of Chæronca reduced the Thebans and A- 


thenians to the ſad neceſſity of yielding up 


the government of Greece, as well as theic 


liberty, to the Macedonians, Theſe misfor- 


tunes Dionyſius imputes to the miſtaken 


policy of the Grecians, who were, in ge- 
neral, unwilling to communicate. the pri- 
vileges of their reſpective States to fo- 
reigners. Whereas the Romans, who ad- 


- mitted even their enemies to the rights of 
citizenſhip, deri ved additional ſtrength even 


from their misfortunes. - And he affirms, that 
aftet the terrible defeat at Cannæ, where out 
of eighty fix thouſand little more than three 
thouſand three hundred and ſeventy men eſ- 


caped, the Romans owed the preſervation of 


their. State, not to the beneyolence of for- 


tune, as ſome, he ſays, imagine, but to the 


number of their diſciplined Militia, which 
Ty NOR c nabled 


1 
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enabled them to encounter every danger. I 
am ſenſible that the remarks of Dionyſiue, 
which have been adopted by. many of our 
modern writers, are extremely juſt in rela- 
tion to the Thebans and Athenians, Becauſe 
as the former of theſe people endeavoured 
to extend their dominions by arms, the lat- 
ter both by arms and commerce, both States 
ought, like the Romans, to have attracted 
as many foreigners as poſſibly they could, 
to enable them to execute plans which re- 
quire an inexhauſtible ſupply of people. 
But the excluſion of foreigners ought not, 
in my opinion, to be cenſured as a defect in 
the Spartan conſtitution. Becauſe it is evi- 
dent, from the teſtimony of Polybius and 
Plutarch, that the great end which Lycur- 
gus propoſed by his laws, was not to increaſe 
the wealth or power of his countrymen, 
but-to preſerve the purity of their manners : 
as his military regulations, according to the 
fame authors, were not calculated for makin 
cogqueſts and ſerving the purpoſes of ambi- 
tion, but for the defence and ſecurity of his 
Republick. I obſerve too in proof of my 
opinion, that the Spartans gradually loſt 
their virtue, and afterwards their liberty, 
only ſo far as they deviated from the in- 
ſtitutions of their legiſlator — But 1 return 
from the digreſſion into which this ſubject 
unavoidably led me. | 8 
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In our reſearches back into the remote 
times of antiquity, we muſt lay hold of 
whatever helps we ate able to meet with, If 

a Nan ce eee is to be credited, Dido not 

only received conſidetable aſſiſtance from a 

colony of Tyrians which ſhe found ſettled in 
Vrica, but admitted great numbers of the na- 
tives who ſettled with her in the new city, 

and conſequently became Carthaginians. I 
may add too in proof of this account, that 
unleſs, the Carthaginians had long purſued 
this wile policy, it is ſcarce poſſible by the 
courſe of nature, that the Tytians alone 
could have multiplied by propagation to fo 

prodigious a degree, as to be able to furniſh 
men ſufficient to raiſe and carry on that ex- 

tenfive commerce, and plant thoſe numerous 
colonies which we meet with in the eatlier 

ages of their hiſtory, _ cop | 

As to their conſtitution, Rome and Car- 
thage were both Republicks, both free, and 

their form of Government neatly ſimilar, as 

far as we can collect from hiſtory. Two 
Supreme Magiſtrates, annually elected, the 
Senate, and the people, formed the body po- 
litick in each Republick. The annual eſec- 

tions of their chief magiſtrates, were a pet- 

* Juſtin, lib. 18. c. f. 6 TTL 
» Termed Conſuis by the Romans, Suſetes by the 


manent 


_ 1 Ann * ws ef. 535.0 
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manent ſource of diviſion and faction alike 
in both; a defect which Lyeurgps guarded 
againſt in the Spartan government, Where 

. the chief magiſtracy was perpetual and he- 
reditary. The Senate in both nations was 
compoſed out of the moſt reſpectable and 
__ greateſt men in each Republick. At Rome 
7 2 Conſuls chaſe the Senators with the ap- 
_ probation of the people, but at laſt the Cen- 
ſats arrogated that power to thepaſelves, At 
Carthage, as Ariſtotle informs us, the Sena- 
tors were elected; but as he has no where 
told us who were che electors, it is moſt pro- 
bable, that the right of election was the in- 
herent privilege of the poeple,' ſince he 
cenſures that Republick as too much leaning 
towards Democracy, At Rome, in che vir- 
tuous times of that Republick, birth and 
metit alone intitled the poſſeſſor to a place in 
the Senate, as well as the chief offices in 
the State. At Carthage, though birth agd 
merit ſeem to have been guddifeadlont indiſ- 
penſahly neceſſary, yet even theſe could 
not ſucceed, unleis the candidate was at the 
ſame time maſter of ſuch a fortune as would 
enable him to ſupport his digaity with luſ- 
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This Ariſtotle cenſures as a defect. For 

1. Wen upon all that merit, which was un- 
ſopporedby by the proper proportion of wealth, 
ch loſt to the Carthaginians ; and he 

lays down that maxim in their Government, 
as the real cauſe of that undue reſpect for 
wealth, and that luſt of gain, which pre- 
vailed ſo much in that Republick. But the 


| ſentiments of this Philoſopher, like thoſe of 


his maſter Plato, are, I fear, too ideal to be 
reduced to practice. For he does not ſeem 
to attend to the different genius of different 
nations, but aims at adjuſting the balance 


of power in his Republick by the nice ſtand- 


ard of philoſophick theory. The genius of 
nations differs perhaps as much as their cli- 
mate and ſituation, which ſeem (at leaſt in 
ſome degree) to be the natural cauſe of that 
difference. The Republicks of Sparta and 
Rome were both military, and military glory 
ſtamped the primary character of both theſe 
people. The Republick of Carthage, like 
that of their anceſtors, the Tyrians, was 
commercial. Hence the luſt of gain marked 
their ruling character. Their military cha- 
racter aroſe from the neceſſity of defending 


that wealth which their commerce had ac- 


quired. Hence military glory was but a ſe- 
condary paſſion, and generally ſubſervient to 
their luſt of gain. Unleſs we attend to the 
different ruling paſſion, which forms the dif- 

fetent 
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fer-nt character of each Republick, we ſhall 
never be able to make ſuch a compariſon as 
will do equil juſtice to each people. At 
Sparta and Rome wealth was deſpiſed, when 
put in competition with honour, arid poverty 
Joined with merit formed the moſt cltimable 
of all characters. Quite different maxims 
tled at Catthage. Wealth with them 

was s the chief ſupport of merit, and nothing 
Was ſo conteinptible as poverty. Hence the 
Carthaginians, who were well acquainted 
with the power and influence of wealth, re- 
genes the additional qualification of an ample 


ne in all candidates for the ſenatorial 


dignity, and publick employments. For 


they judged that ſuch men would be leſs ex= 
pled to the temptations of corruption, and 
at the ſame time more anxious for the wel- 
| fare of a State, in which they were fo deep- 


x aprons by their private propefty. That | 


this was the real ſtate of the caſe, at Car- 
thage; notwithſtanding the ſuggeſtions of 
Ariftotle and the Greek and Roman hiſto- 
rians, may, I think, be fairly proved from 
the behaviour of their Sense and the choice 
cf their officers, which ought certainly to 


be admitted as the beſt evidence. For we 


conſtantly find all their publick employments 
filled up with men of the greatelt families, 
and (unleſs when the intrigues of faction 
ſometimes prevailed) of the Ons . 
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We find in general the ſame firm, and ſteady 
attachment to the ſervice of their,.country, 
aid the ſame. indefarigable.,zeal for, extend- 
ing Ine territories and power of their Re- 
publick. Nor does the molt partial hiſtorian 
charge any one of them with, ſacrificing the 
honour and, intereſt of his country to any | 
Foreign power for money: a practice which 
was thamefully common amongſt the Ro- 
man, Generals in the time IF Jugurtha, 
Hence we may; Lihink, aſſign the true rea- 
ſon,.. why the greateſt families in Carthage 

(as we are informed by hiſtorians). thought 
it no Way derogatory, to their honout to en- 
gage in commerce, For as this is moſt pro- 


1 
* 


bably to. be underſtood of the younger tons 
of their nobility,” the true, motive ſoems to 
ariſe, not from avarice, as theit enemies ob- 
Je, bur, fro n a view of railing ſuch a for- 
duns, as might quality them tor. admiſſion 
Into the, Senate, Hany of the great employ- 
ments. Hence too it is evident, that a re- 
ulation which might be highhy uſeful and 

| falutary in an opulent commercial Repub- 
lick, would be greatly injurious: to ſuch 
military Republicks as Rome and Sparta, by 
corrupting their manners. We need no other 
proof than the fate of thoſe two Republieks, 


who both owed their ruin to the 1ntroduc- 
tion of that wealth, which Was unknown 
to their virtuous anceſtors: The Carthagi- 
Alan Senate ſeems to have been much more 
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numerous than the Roman. For at Car- 
thage there was a ſelect ſtanding committee 


eſtabliſhed, of one hundred and four of the 


moſt reſpectable members, to keep a watch- 
ful eye ovet the great families, and repreſs 
any attempts which their ambition might 


make to ſubvert the conſtitution. To this 
. committee all their. commanding officers by 
ſea and land, without exception, were ob- 
liged to give a ſtrict account of their conduct 
at the end of every campaign. We may 


therefore properly term it the Carthaginian 


Tuurt- martial. Out of this venerable body 


another ſelect committee was formed of Give 
members only, 8 were moſt conſpicuous 
for their probity, ability, and experience. 


|  # Theſe ſerved without fee or ſalary; as 


glory, and the love of their country, were 
eſteetned motives ſufficient to engage men 


of their ſuperior rank, and character, to 


ſet ve the public k with zeal and fidelity. For 
which reaſon they wete not choſen by lot, 


5 "but ar "Of * 0 power was very 
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7 * Their vffice was for life, and 
_—_— y vatancy in their own body 
but 9 the hundred and four, and all 
vatuncies in that grand committee, out of 
the reſt of the Senate, by theit'own aurho- 
rity and nt their own difcretion, They were 
the ſupteme jutiges beſides in all cauſes 
whatſoever without i appeal The inſtitution 
vf his grand committee, in my opinion, ea 
ceeded every thing in the Rotnan policy. 
> For it preſerved their State from all thoſs 
Violent | concuffions, which ſo frequently 
ſhook; und at laſt totally ſubverted the Ro- 
man Republick. But the power of the 
eommittve of five was exorbitant,” and days 
gereus to the lives and fortunes of their fel 
low eitirens. The'proot is from fat, Fot 
at the concluſion of the ſecond Punick War, 
hon had trade fo arbitrary an uſe of theit 
power, and. wert grown ſo-outiious to the 
pevple; that the great Hannibal regulated 4 
that * ocher res ne "ry 4 if 
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law, which made that office. annual and 
elective, with a clauſe forbidding 


any future 
alteration. Whether the Carthaginian Se- 
nators enjoyed their ſeats for life, or Whether 
they were liable to be expelled for any aniſ- 
demeanour, and by whom, are points in 
which hiſtary is quite ſilent. At Rome, as 
the cenſors had the power of promoting to 
that dignity, ſo they had equally the power 


of expelling any member for bad manners, 


by the ſingle ceremony of leaving out bis 


name when they called over the liſt: of the 


Senate. I cannot help thinking this a great 
defect in the Roman polity: ſince it threw 


the power of garbling and modelling the 


Senate into the hands of two men, who 
were liable to be corrupted to ſerve the ends 


of faction. A power which ought never to 


be lodged in fo few hands in a country which 
enjoys the bleſſings of liberty. For how 
ſerviceable ſo ever it might have been, as a 


cutb to licentiouſneſs in the earlier ages of 


that Republick; yet 2 — in his Oration 
for A. Cluentius, inveighs bitterly againſt the 


abuſe of the cenforial-power in his time, and 


"ſeveral inſtances where it was trinde 
ubfervierit to the ends of faction in model- 
ing the Senate. And he ſeems to fear that 


the cenſors liſt may bring as many calamities 
öͤpon the citizens as the late moſt inhuman 


prafeription; and tl.at the point of the cen- 
ſors 
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ſors pen may prove as terrible as the ſword 


of their late D ctatot. C. Nepos, in the life of 
Hamilcar, takes notice of an officer of the 
ſame nature amongſt the Carthagi::ians, to 


whoſe inſpeRion the greateſt men in that 


Republick ſeem to have been ſubject. But 


it does not appear from hiſtory, whether 
his power extended ſo far as to expell a Se- 
nator. Should a bad prince, or a wicked 


miniſter, ever be inveſted with the power of 
weeding the houſe, and modelling a parlia- 
ment at pleaſure, there would be an enc 

of our conſtitution and liberty. 
In the Roman Senate all queſtions were 
decided (as in our parliament) by a majority 
of voices. At Carthage no law could pals, 
unleſs the Senate were unanimous, like the 
Poliſh diet. One ſingle Veto from any one 
member, took the queſtion out of the hands 
of the Senate, and gave up the ultimate de- 
cifion to the people, who were the dernier 
reſſort of all power. This * Ariſtotle cen - 
ſares as inclining more towards Democracy 


2 To de, wpoodyuy, T3 N py mpoodyny ls wor Thor, 
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dan was con ſiſtent with the juſt. roles of a 
well regulated Republick, Becauſe the ma- 
the 66 were not only obliged to open all 


e different opinions and debates of the 
nators upon the queſtion, in the hearing 
of the people, who were the abſolute and 
geciſive judges in all theſe caſes, of appeal; 
but any one, even the loweſt fellow in the 
mob, - might freely give his opinion in oppo- 
ſition Juſt as he thought proper. A ſource 
of endleſs diſcord, avarchy, and confution ! 
| A kind of polity, as Ariſtotle obſerves, un- 
known in any other form of Republican go- 
In this point, I think the Roman policy 
far preferable to the Cartheginian, except 

in thoſe abuſes ofthe ttibunitial power, ES 
fo frequently bappened toward the decline of 
that Republick. But when any one turbulent, 
_ terlitiqus tribune, inſtigated by ambition, or 
corrupted, by a faction (Which in thoſe times 
was. generally the caſe) could by his fingle 
Veto, ſtop all. proceedings of the Senate, 
and haul the caſe before the people; nay 
when he could drag the ſupreme ma- 
| a 75 the Conſuls themſelves, to priſon, 

x his ſole authority, and could commit the 


moſt. and moſt fhamefal acts of 
Hcentioufneſs with impunity, becauſe thei 


| . office rendered their perſons facred by law, 
I-«fteem, the Carthaginian polity infloitely 


mare 
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the Romans, ſeems to be ſomething 
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more eligible. For that fear and jealouſy 
of ceding any part of the r authority; which 


is ſo natural to men in power. Would always 
be a Kody Lat motive to union in a Carthaginian 
Senate; becauſe it would naturally induce 
any member, rather to up his private 
opinion, than ſuffer an 1 part of their: 


| 2 to devolve to the people. But the 


oman tribunitial power, which was in con- 
ſtant oppoſition to the Senatorial, drew at 
laſt by much too great a weight into the 
Democratic ſcale, and in the laſt period of 


their liberty was a principal leading cauſe of 


the ruin of that Republick. For as the Se- 
nate Was wi by a third power ſo 

te to preſetve the balance 
of government in its due æquipoiſe, the Tri- 


bunes perpetually fomented and kept up 


thoſe terrible ſeuds, which brought on Anar- 


chy, and terminated in abſolute inſuppost- 


able Tytanny. 

The condition of the Raman populace 
before the erection. of the tribunitial power, 
ſeems, in my judgment, to have been little 
better than that ſtate of vaſſalage, which: 
the peaſants groan under in Poland... Tt 
relation between Patron and Client amongſt, 
ana- 
gous to the relation between Lord and. Vals, 

with this difference, that the Client had 
the * choice af . patron, which. N | 
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Vaſfil has not with reſpect to the Lord. At 
leaſt it is certain, if we may credit che Ky 
Man hiſtoriats, that their people were ſub. 


TJ to equal, if not greater exactions and 


-oppreffions'from the Patricians. How heavy 


feſe were, we may learn from the nume- 


rous Mutiales, inſurrections, and that great 
feeeſſion, which compelled the Patricians to 


create the tribunitial office in their favour. 
This ne w office vetalioned à great revolution 
in their new government, and produced thoſe 
rpetuaF conflicts between the Ariſtocratick 
250 Democtatick powers, which fill the 
Biſtory of that Republick. The 89 
Had recourſe frequently to their only re 
ſource, a Dictator with abſolute' power, to 


_ defend them from the inſolence of the Tri- 


bunes. But this was only a temporary ex- 
pedient. The people.renewed their attacks, 
till they had aboliſhed the diſtinct preroga- 
tives ariſing from birth and family, and laid 
open all honours, even the Conſulſhip, and 
DiRtatorſhip, the ſupreme magiſtracy of all, 
to the free admiſſion of their own body. 
The people were highly elated with theſe 
ated victoties, as they imagined them, 
over their old enemies the Patriclans but 


they were quickly ſenſible, that, in fact, 


they were only the dupes of their bir 00s 
855 The moſt Sin and powerful of 
the Plebeians, by ſerving the high offices = 

Cv 
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the State, acquired the title of .Nobles, in 

contradiſtinction to thoſe, who were de- 
ſcended from the Patrician families, who ſtill 
retained their ancient appellation. Theſe 
new Nobles, many of whom had crept into 
the Senate, fded conſtantly with the Patri- 
cians in all diſputes and conteſts with their 
former friends, the people, and were gene- 


rally their greateſt enemies. The Patricians, 


ſtrengthened by this new acquiſition of power, 
wete frequently too hard for the Tribunes. 
In thoſe. memorable conteſts. with the two 
Gracchi, who endeavoured in their Tribune- 
ſhip to revive the Agrarian law (calculated 
to divide the conquered lands among the poor 
citizens) the diſpute ſeems to have lain 
wholly between the rich and the poor : for 
the Nobles and rich Plebeians were as un- 
willing to part with their land, as the Pa- 
tricians.. This ſtrengthened the Patricians 
fo much, that they were able in each of 
thoſe. conteſts," to quell the efforts of the 
eople by force, and quaſh the whole affair 
by the death of both the Gracchi. 
It has been a general remark of moſt 
writers; both ancient and medern, that the 
Roman Republick owed its preſervation to 
the firmneſs and wiſdom of the Senate, and 
the ſubordinate obedience of the people: 
and that the Republick of Carthage. muſt 
aſcriþe its ruin to that aſcendercy, which the 
_ people 


20 Of the RIAN ant FALL of the 
People had ſv aver the authority of the 
Senate. The wy of this ——— to be 
the wrath, We meet with bat one inftance 
in hiftory, where the power of the Cartha- 
ginian people over-raled the authority of 
their Senate, ſo far as to compel them to act 
contrary; to their opinion. This was that 
ſhameful. violtion; of the law of nations in 
_ ſeizing the tranſports, which were bringing 
neceſlaries to Scipio s camp, during thetruce he 


to Rome to negociate a peace with the Ro- 
man Senate. For though they threatened 
violence to the Senate, if they 8 


thoſe. hard. terms which were impoſed by 


Scipio after che defeat” at Zama; yet they 
were eaſily reduced to obedience by Hanni- 


bal, and teſigned the whole affair * de- 


. Cifion, of the Senate. The Roman hiſtory, 
on the contrary; is one continued detail of 
animoſities, and frequently maſt bloody con- 
 teſls, between the Senate and the people in 
. Naur perpetual ſtruggles for power. And 
the frequent elections of that low Plebeian 
Marius to the conſular dignity, in oppoſition 
to the Patricians, (the malignant effects of 
the r power of the people) opened 
that ſcene. of blood and anarchy, which 
ended only in the utter ſubverſion of their 
liberty and conſtitution, 


The 


had granted that they might ſend ambaſſ.durs | 
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The judicious  Monteſquicu obſerves, 


that the Carthaginians grew rich much 

| ce {ſooner than the , and conſequent- 
ly ſunk. much ſooner into corruption.“ 
He adds too; that whilft merit alone en- 
«+ titled the for ta the great employ- 
«ments at Rome, every thing which the 
<< -publick, at Carthage had the power of 
% deſtowing, was venal.”—— The former 
part of this aſſertion is too general to be ad- 
mirted without proper teſtrictions, the latter 
is. à plain tranſeript from Polybius. The 
Carthaginians muſt have been rich ſeveral 
ages before the Romans, For both Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides (who was but thirteen 
| yea younger) take notice of them as a very 
ormidable maritime power, a circumſtance 
which.could only atiſe from their naval genius 
aud extenſive commerce. Yet we find no 
inſtance of their being corrupt, till the con- 
cluſion of the fecond Punick war, when 
Hannibal reformed thoſe ſhameful abuſes, 
which had crept into the management of the 
publick cevenue, and reſtrained that power 
which the committee af five had uſurped over 
the lives and. fartunes of their fellow citi- 
zens. As for the qu tation out of Polybius, 
whoſe country was at thut time a province 
to the Romans, with hom he reſided only 
as a ſtate priſoner; I eſteem it as no more 
than a compliment to the Reman vanity at 


— Expeince of the Carthaginiatis, whoſe 
_ very name' was odious to that people. Or 


very probably he might bring that charge 
againſt the Carthaginians, as a hint to ſhew 
the confequences of the fame ſpecies of cor- 
ruption, which, even in his time, had found 
entrance amongſt the Romans. 
As to religion, both nations were equally 
ſaperſtitious. If many of the religious ce- 
remonies amongſt the Romans were abſurd 
and childiſh; it muft be owned that the Car- 


 haginian worthip, like that of their an- 


ceftors the Canaanites, from whom th 

ceived jt, was truly diabolical. But * is 
by no means candid to judge of the natural 
bent and temper of a people, from effects 
produced in their minds by ſuperſtition. For 


dhe fame. ſuperſtition which enjoins ſuch 


horrid rites, will naturally place the chief 
efficacy of the ſacrifice in the zeal and ſin- 
cerity of the offeter. Conſequently the 
higheſt degree of merit in ſuch oblations, 


will conſiſt in ſtifling every human affection, 


and over-ruling nature. Thus in the Car- 


thaginian idolatry, the ſofter ſex, as more 


nt D300 of tenderneſs for their offepring, 


Tube idol to whom the Carthaginians guides their 
children was the Molock of the Canaanites, from whom 
they were lineally deſcended. This idol was the Chro- 
nos of the Greeks, and Saturn of the Lin. 
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were required to attend in perſon. They 
were even compelled, upon this dreadful 
occaſion, to affect all the joy and cheartul- 
neſs of feſtivity, becauſe, as Plutarch inforcs 
us, if a «(gh or à tear eſcaped them, the 
merit of the offering would be abſolutely 
loſt, and themſelves liable to a fine. That 
the Carthaginians were no more void of pa- 
rental affection than other nations, is evident 
from that pious fraud they had ſo long 
practiſed, of ſecretly buying up poor chil- 
dren,” whom they ſubſtituted as victims to 
their bloody deity inſtead of their own. But 
after a- great defeat which they recived from 
Agathocles, they attributed their ill fortune 
to the reſentment of their God for their re- 
ted ſacrilege. They © facrificed two 
4h children of the firſt families in Car- 
thage, and three hundred other perſons of- 
fered themſelves as voluntary victims to atone 
for a crime, to which the higheſt degree of 
uilt was affixed by their impious religion. 
The Roman ſuperſtition muſt in general be 
acquitted of the charge of inhumanity. The 
only tendency towards it, was in the cuſtom 
of inhuming alive ſuch of the veſtal virgins, 


2 Plut, de Superſtit. p. 12 
» Diodor. Sicul. lib. 20. p. 739. 
e 1d. ibid. Wb 


— tht P6z night the 
28 had violated their vow of chaſtity *, But 
and ſtequent ſhews of me gla- 


the 
_ Uiators, which were the delight of the Ro- 
mans, fix an indelible blot om the charac. 
ter of a brave people. Hiſtoriaus in general 


dDrand the Carthaginians with ctuelty and in- 
Humanity. If the charge is juſt, it muſt be 
chiefly attributed to hive execrable cuſtoin 
of human ſactifices, Which always prevailed 
amonpſt thit people; Nor de I in the lenſt 
doubt, but that favuge fereelty, which the 
Romans were ſo guilty of in war, Was in x 
t meaſure” owing do thoſe: barbarous 
Spefades, where wounds, and murder In 
cold blood, made the moſt SINE ve of 
the entertainment. 11 l j 
As to publick virtue or yok of their ing 
try, the Carthsginjans were no way inferiot 
to the Romans. The intrepid 1 of © 


2 This um bas 6. toons! ** — the 
Greek and Latin churches. The only difference in the 
iſhment is, that the ancient veſtals were buried alive, 
the modern vellals are immured betwten wur walls. 
d Polybius infottns us, that when the Romans took 
1 city by ſlotm, they not only put all the men to the 
ſwotd, but even quartered the dogs, and be wed off the 
limbs of every other living creature they found in the 
Wes... 
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the Philzni, two Carthaginian brothers, who 
conſented to be buried alive to inlarge the 
boundaries of their country, equals the moſt 
heroic inſtance of that kind of enthuſiaſm, 
which the Roman ftory can boaſt of. The 
fate of Macheus, Bomilcar, Hanno, and 
others, afford undeniable proof, that neither 
birth,” dignity, nor the greateſt ſervices, 
could {ſcreen that man from the moſt igno- 
minious death, who made the leaſt attempt 
to ſubvert the liberty of his country; I have 
before taken notice of the Punica fides, or 
that proverbial want of ſincerity, which has 
been ſo often objected by the Roman hi- 
gurians: but I cannot help obſerving with 
the more impartial Monteſquieu , That 
„the Romans never made peace with fin- 
cetity and good faith, but always took 
are to- inſert ſuch conditions as, in the 
* end, proved the ruin of the people with 
« whom they treated: that the peace th 
granted was no more than a politick ſui- 
t penſion of arms, till an opportunity of- 
fered of compleating their conqueſts: 
„that it was their invariable maxim to fo- 
« went diviſions among the neighbourin, 
powers, and by fiding alternately with 
either party, as they found it moſt con- 
* ducive to their own intereſt, play one 


Grandeur des Romains, B. 68, &c., © 
againſt 
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*apainſt' the other, ill they had reduce 
all equally into Provinces: that they fre- 
* quently employed the ſubtilty and ambi- 
« =uity-of terms in their on language, to 
meſſe and chicane in their treatics.” Thus 
they query the Atolians by the ambiguous 
yielding themſelves up to the 
we Roman people. The poor Æto- 
Hans imagined, that the term implied only 
alliance. But the Romans ſoon convinced 
th m, that what they meant by it, was ab- 
ſolute ſubjection. They deſtroyed Carthage 
under function of the muſt vile equivocation, 
pretending, that though they promiſed 
that deluded people to preſerve their State, 
"they did not meaꝑ to grant them their city, 
which. word — bad purpoſely omitted. 
Max ims which — French have ſteadily 
and too ſucceſsfully purſued, and are fill 
purſuing ! Monteſquieu very judiciouſly 
obſerves That the Romans were ambi- 
tous from the luſt of domination : the Car- 
thaginians from the luſt of gain.” This ac- 
counts for the different which com- 
merce met with in the two nations. At 
Carthage commerce was eſteemed the moſt 
en 1 all — —— Amame 


: n e popu Romani ſe dee. ViieraS. 
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Romans plundered the vanquiſhed enemy to 
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commerce. was held: in contempt: - It was 
there looked upon: as the proper occupation 
— and diſgraceful to a free ci- 

Thus the one loved war for the ſake 
hr glory and acquiring dominion; the 
other upon war as a means of acquir- 
ing wealth, and extending commerce. The 


make a with their wealth in the tri- 
uchphalproceſon. The Carthaginians fleceed 
not only their enemies, but their tributary. 
Provinces, and oppreſſed their allies, to feed 
their wn private avarice, as well as that of 


the publick. The of the Cartha- 
ginian Generals in Spain loſt them all their 
allies. The wiſcr policy of Scipio attached: 


thoſe allies unalterably to the Romans. The 
exactions of their rapacious Governors in 
the African Provinces, was the ſource of 
perpetual revolta, upon the approach of any 
invader, from a deſire of changing maſters. 
When Scipio landed, he was joined by all 
thoſe Provinces, who looked upon the Ro- 


mans as their deliverers. As ſoon as luxury. 
aon 


had introduced avarice and corrupti 

the Romans, their Generals and Go- 

vernors purſued the ſame deſtruQive maxims, 

which was one leading cauſe of the final ruia 

of both the Weſtern and Eaſtern. Empires. 
There cannot be a ſtronger proof of a 


| weak or a corrupt ionen. than when 
Ig * 


7 


the French found our colonies at 


Already 
Will, 1 hope, be now removed, by a total 
alteration of —— an bie 1 
1 honeſt adiminiftration. 1 


een in that _ and brave defence of 
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digent and neceſſitous mon are appointed 
to the government of diſtant Provinces, from 
no other motive than party merit, and with 


| other vie w than to raiſe à fortubic at the 
expence of the 


Whether the 
— . — which 


e begin- 


ning of this war, -ought hot to be aleribed 


| chiefty to this _ is à queſtion I chall 


Wade at 


Becauſe the evils we have 
— trom former miſconduct, 


It is temarkeable, — nk ine of the bit 
torians who reproach the:Catthagihians. with 
corruption, were ever able to accuſe them of 
luxury and effeminacy. The Carthaginians, 


to their-immortal honour; ſtand fingle upon 


the records of hiſtory." the only people in 
the univerſe, upon whom immenſe wealth 
was never able to work its uſual effects.” 
The Romans, ed by wealth, quickly 
oſt all pretenſions both to poblick and pri- 


vate virtue, and from a tace of heroes, de- 


into à nation of the moſt abject 


g 2 The Carthaginian virtue was ſo far 


from degenerating that it (hone brighter in 
the laſt period of their hiſtory, than in any 
of the former. Even the behaviour of their 


their 


. a. a. * 
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their cy apuinſt the whole Roman power, 
equalled, or rather excceded that of the Ro- 
man matrons in thoſe times, when t 
were moſt celebrated for publick virtue. 
When the Romans were maſters of the city, 
one ſmall part only excepted, and that part 
eQually in flames, the generons wife of 
Aſdrubal the chief commander, cloſed the 
ſcene by as deſperate an act of heroick bra- 
very, as can be met with in hiſtory. Aſter 
mne had upbraided het huſband as a me 
and a traitor for ſubmittin 
declared her determined en ra of bing 
free, and not ſurviving the fate of her conn- 
She firſt ſtabbed both her children, and 
threw them into the flames; then feaped in 
after their bodies, and buried herſelf in the 
ruins of Catthave. 
The ſententious Monteſquieu remarks, 
„That when Carthage made war with het 
opulence- againſt the Roman poverty, het 
great diſadvantage aroſe from [what ſhe: eſ- 
teemed her greateſt ſtrength, and on which 
| the placed het chief dependence, The rea- 
fon, as he judiciouſly obſerves, is evident. 
Gold and filver may be eafily exhauſted, but 
publick virtue, conftancy, and firmneſs bf 
mind, fortitude and Fe are nd * 


2 Appian, de Bell: Pun. p. 82. 
> Grandeur des Romains, p. 34. 
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ble. The Carthaginians i in their wars em- 
ptoyed foreign. mercenaries. The Roman 


armies, were compoſed. of their own natives. 


A defeat or two at ſea obſtructed the Cartha- 


ginian commerce, and ſtopped the ſpring 
which ſupplied their publick exchequer. 


The loſs of a battle in Africa, where their 
country was quite open, and deſtitute of for- 
treſſes, and the natives as much ſtrangers to 
the uſe of arms as our own country p-ople, 
reduced them to ſubmit to whatever terms 


the victors thought proper to impoſe. Re- 


ulus, in the firſt Punick war, cooped up the 


land. . The Romans, aſter receiving four 
ſucceſſive defeats en Hannibal, the laſt of 
which was the fatal battle of Cannæ, where 
they loſt moſt of their beſt officers, and all 
their veteran troops, would heurken to no 


terms of accommodation, and even ſent 


reinforcements to Spain and other places, 
though. Hannibal was at their gates. The 
— is plain. The citizens of Carthage 

conſiſted chiefly of unarmed, and undiſci- 
plined — The citizens of Rome, 
without diſtinction, compoſed a regular body 

of diſciplined militia. A ſhort compac i- 
ſon — the Roman and Carihaginian 
polity, with reſpect to the military of each 
e will eaſily * out to us the ſve 
O07 cauſe 


inians in their capital, after he had 
given them one defeat by ſea, and one by 
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cauſe which gave the- Romans their manifeſt 
ſaperiority. 


I have already taken notice of ſome capi- 


tal defects of the Carthaginians, both in their 
marine and military departments. Monteſ- 


quieu imputes ſeveral capital errors to the 
Romans, but he attributes their preſervation 
after the defeat at Cannæ, when they were 


at the very brink of ruin, to the force of 


their inſtitution. He ſeems to place this force 
in the ſuperior wiſdom and firmneſs of the 
Roman Senate. A ſhort inquiry into their 
conduR, during the ſecond Punick war, will 
ſhew that the cauſe of their preſervation at 
that time muſt be aſcribed to a very different 
principle, and that Monteſquieu too haſtily 
adopted that opinion from the Greek and Ro- 
man hiſtorians. 

If we examine” the boaſted: behaviour of 
the Roman Senate, from the firſt attack of 
Saguntum tothe memorable battle of Cannæ, 


we ſhall find it to conſiſt of one continued 


ſeries of blunders, which carry all the marks 
of weak, factious, and divided counſels. 
The Romans had certain intelligence of Han- 
nibal's deſign of attacking them in Italy. 
This was no ſecret in Spain, where ev 
preparation, and every motion of Hannibal's 
was directed to that point of view. The 
Romans were certainly jealous of ſuch. a de- 
gn, when they ſent ambaſſadors to Hanni- 


2 3 bal, 


{ 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


1 
alles? Juſt the reverſe: They waſted nine 


30 of the Nez and FALL of the 
bal, to inform him, that if he paſſed the 
Iberus, and attacked the 833 they 


ſhould look upon it as a declaration of war. 
When they had received an evaſive anſwer 
from Hannibal, they croſſed over to Africa, 
and made the fame declaration to the Car- 
thaginian Senate. When Hannibal laid ſiege 


| to Saguntum, did the Romans act up to their 


ſormidable declaration, or did they ſend a 
angle man to the aſſiſtanee of thoſe faithful 


months, the time the ſiege laſted, in uſeleſs 
debates, and fruitleſs embaſſies. They ſacri- 


ficed that faithful and heroick people, toge- 
ther with their own intereſt and character, 


* by their folly and irrefolution. For if they 
had ſent a powerful army at firſt, they might 
have ſaved Saguntum, or at leaſt confined the 
war to Spain, and prevented it from penetrat- 
ing into their own bowels. After Hannibal 
had laid Szguntum in aſhes, did the boaſted 
22 and firmneſs of the Roman Senate 


en Lots 


of Saguntum, ſollicited an alliance with the Volſicani, a 


people of Spain, that people ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the ef- 
frontery bf the Romans, and bid them go and ſeek for 
allies amongſt thoſe nations who had never heard of the 
deſtruction of Saguntum, which as they affured them, 
would be a malancholy, and ſtriking warning to the Spa- 
niards how they ever placed any confidence in the good 
faith and friendfhip of the Romans. Lay, lib. 21. c. 19. 
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appear in more vigorous, or more politck 
meaſures? They again employed a whole 
winter in a wiſe embaſly to Carthage, to juſt 
as little purpoſe as the former, and gave Bans 
nibal all the time he could wiſh to prepare 
for bis expedition, When Hannibal was on 
his march far Italy, inſtead of ſhutting up 


the paſſages of the Alps, which would ealily 


have defeated that daring enterprize, they 
ordered the Conſul Scipio, with his army, to 
2 his paſſage over the Rhone, The 

onſulꝰ came juſt time enough to learn, that 
ſuch dilatory meaſures would never check 


the progreſs of ſo active and vigilant an ene- 


was on his march for the Alps. The Conſul 
immediately reimbarked his troops, and haſ- 
tened to meet him in his deſcent from thoſe 
mountains. But Hannibal was already near 
the banks of the Po, where the Conſul at- 
tacked him, but was defeated and dangerouſ- 
ly wounded. The Senate, alarmed at Hanni- 
-bal's paſſage over the Alps, which they had 
taken no precaution to prevent, ſent in a 
great fright for the other Conſul Sempronius. 
with his army, out of Sicily. He arrived, 
and joined his wounded collegue Seipio, who 
was an able officer, and having learnt, by ex- 
perience, how dangerous an enemy they had 


* Polyb. lid. 3: P. 270 et (eqs, 1 95 7 
4 1 2 4 . 
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my, who had already paſſed that river, and 
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to cope with; adviſed caution and 


i all their operations. But ooo ane 
Vain, raſh and ignorant, was deaf to all ſalu- 
tary advice, which he ridiculed as the effect 
of fear. Hannibal, who never inquired into 
the number of his enemies, but ſtudied only 
_ the foibles of their commanders; directed all 


His operations upon that principle. He ap- 
plied therefore to the foible of Sempronius, 
which he was ſoon maſter of, drew him into 
a ſhare; and cut off almoſt his whole army. 
The Senate was dreadfully frighted at this ſe- 
Tond defeat; but to mend the matter, they 
ſuffered F minis, a man more vain, more 


beadſtrong, and more raſh than Sempronius, 
do be choſen Conſul; and ſent againſt Han- 
nibal. Flaminius fared much worſe than 
 Sempronius. As he ated: upon the ſame 


principles, he run headlong into the trap laid 


for him by his artful enemy, and loſt his life 


together with his whole army. Though this 
terrible blow threw the Romans into inex- 


p 233 conſternation, yet it ſeems to have 


rought them to their ſenſes. For they at 
laſt created the celebrated Fabius Dictator, 
Who was the only Roman commander ca- 


pable of oppoſing Hannibal. Vet even here 


- they could not help giving another inſtance 


f their folly, 'by: forcing Minucius upon him 
for his general of horſe, a man of the ſame 


* with —— or Flamihius. 


Fabius 
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Fabius acted upon a quite different plan. He 
knew the danger and folly of oppoſing new 
raiſed troops to veterans, fluſhed with repeat- 

ed victories, and commanded by fo conſum- 
mate a General. He therefore oppoſed art 
to art, watched every motion of his enemy. 
and cut off his foragers. Hannibal, whoſe 
army was compoſed chiefly of ſoldiers of for- 
tune out of different nations, connected to 
him by no other tye than the hopes of plun- 
der, and their eſtcem for his perſonal abi- 
lities, was ſenſible, that ſuch a conduct in 
his enemy would quickly put an end to all 
his hopes in Italy. He tried therefore 
8 art he was maſter of to bring Fabius to a 
. battle; but the wary Roman convinced him, 
L that he knew his trade too well to deviate 
d from that plan, which alone could fave his 
| country. Though Hannibal did- juſtice to 
e thoſe fine ſtrokes of his antagoniſt, yet they 
$ 
e 


were too delicate for the eyes of the Ro- 
mans. They were diſguſted at his conduct. 
becauſe they wanted capacity to underſtand 


it | it, and gave credit to the idle boaſts of Minu- 
cius, though they had already ſuffered ſo ſe- 
— verely by truſting men of his genius. Vet, 
e by the moſt 9 folly, they raiſed 
e Minucius to an equality of power with Fabi- 
n us; and Rome, for the firſt time, ſaw two 
E Dictators veſted with unlimited authority. 
s. The wiſer Fabius, though amazed at the 


ſtu- 


| 
| 
l 
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ſtupidity of his countrymen, adhered ſteadily 


to his firſt plan. He gave up half the army 


to the command of his new collegue, but 
was determined to preſerve the other moiety 
at leaſt, upon which ſo much depended. 


| Hannibal was anfble, theethe Romans could 


not have done him a more eſſential piece of 


ſervice, unleſs they had recalled Fabius. He 


immediately threw out a bait for Minucius, 
which that — unthinking commander as 
grecdily bit at. He fell into the trap laid for 
Him by the crafty Hannibal; was envel 

by the Carthaginians, and muſt inevita y 
have periſhed, with all the troops under his 


| COTS if Fabius had not flown to his 
aſſiſtance, repulſed the enemy, and reſcued 


him from the moſt iminent danger of death 
or captivity. Though Fabius had been ſo 


ill uſed by his countrymen in general, and by 
his collegue Minucius in particular, yet he 


ſhewed, by this generous action, a greatneſs | 


| ol ſoul ſuperior to private reſentment, and 
every ſelfiſh paſſion, which. he was always 


ready to ſacrifice to the publick welfare. Mi- 
nucius indeed felt the force of the obligation, 
as well as of his own inca : he nobly 


acknowledged i it in the ſtrongeſt Any and 

returned to his former paſt and duty to his 

abler Commander. But this heroick beha- 

vioor of Fabius ſeems to have made no more 

upon his country men, than <2 
mate 
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maſtesly conduct. Two new Conſuls were 
choten, to whom he reſigned his authority 
and army, and retired to Rome neglected and 
unemployed. The new Conſuls followed the 
advice of Fabius, and avoided coming to ac- 
tion, which diſtreſſed Hannibal extremely, 
But the following year exbibits ſuch a maſ- 
terpiece of folly and ſtupidity in that Roman 
Senate, whoſe firmneſs and wiſdom are ſo 
much boaſted af by hiſtorians, and ſuch in- 
fatuation in the body of the Roman people 
as would ſeem incredible, if the facts, as hand- 
ed down to us by their own hiſtorians them- 
ſelves, did not prove it beyond a poſſibility 
of doubt or contradiction. Determined to 
drive Hannibal out of Italy, and put a 
ſpeedy end to ſo ruinous a war, they raiſed 
one of the mightieſt armies they had ever 
yet brought into the field, and employed in 
it every officor of note or diſtinction at that 
time in Rome, the great Fabius alone ex- 
cepted. This was the laſt ſtake of the Ro- 
mans, upon which their all was ventured. 
But where does the boaſted wiſdom of the 
Senate appear in the management of this af- 
fair, which was of the laſt importance? Of 
the two Conſuls, Paulus Amilius, the one, 
was a reſpectable man, and an experienced 
officer; Terentius Varro, the other, was a 
fellow of the loweſt extraftion, who, by 
noiſe and impudence, had raiſed himſelf n 
| Ty the 
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mme Tribuneſhip, was afterwards made Præ- 


tor, and, by the affiſtance of one Bebius, 
his relation, at that time a Tribune of the 
people, had forced himſelf into the conſular 
dignity. This wretch, who had but juſt ta- 
Jents ſufficient for a captain of the mob, 
who had never ſeen an action (nor perhaps 
an army) in his life, had the impudence to 


cCeenſute the conduct of Fabius, and to boaſt 


in the Senate, that he would immediately 
drive Hannibal out of Italy. The wiſe Se- 
nate were not only ſo weak as to believe, 
but, in oppoſition to all the remonſtrances 
of Fabius, even to truſt ſuch an empty cox- 
comb with an equal ſhare in the command. 
They even gave the Conſuls orders to fight 
mme enemy without delay, ſo great was their 
confidence in the gaſconading Varro. Han- 
nibal at that time was ſo: greatly diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions, that his Spaniſh troops 
begun to mutiny, and talked openly of re- 
volting to the Romans, and he himſelf had 
thoughts of retiring into Gaul for his own 
perſonal ſafety. Emilius, whoendeavoured 
in every point to follow the advice of Fa- 
bios, declined fighting, and was convinced 
by his intelligence, that Hannibal could not 
ſubſiſt his troops above ten days longer. But 
Varro was alike deaf to reaſon or perſuaſion. 
Debates at laſt tun ſo high between the Con- 
ſuls, that repeated expreſſes were ſent to the 
1 * 
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Senate by Æmilius for freſh orders. Had the 
Senate acted with that prudence, which has 
been ſo loudly celebrated by hiſtorians, they 
would certainly have created Fabius Dictator 
at that critical juncture, which would have 
put an end 'to the differences. and authority 
of the Conſuls. For how could they reaſon- 
ably hope for ſucceſs, whilſt the army was | 
commanded 'by two Generals, veſted. with | 
equal power, who differed as widely in opi- v 
nion as in temper ? But their chief es 4 


It has. been aſked — for what reaſon? I anſwer, 
Livy. will inform us in the 224 book of his hiſtoty. --- 
5 The ſtudied delay of Fabius (who induftrioufly avoid- 
eld fighting) which according to that hiſtorian, gave 
ſuch juſt cauſe of uneaſineſs to Hannibal, was treated 
at Rome with the utmoſt contempt by the citizens of 
every rank both military and civil; particularly after 
the General of the Horſe Minucius had gained ſome 
fight advantage over Hannibal during his abſence.“ 
He adds, that two unlucky incidents concurred to aug- 
ment the diſpleaſure of the citizens againſt the dictator. 
One was the artful behaviour of Hannibal; who 
waſted all the country around with fire arid ſword, the 
Eſtate of Fabius alone excepted, , which he carefully 
preſerved, in hopes that ſuch a different treatment might 
be thought the effect of ſome clandeftine correſpondence 
between the two Commanders,” ---The other was, 
his ſettling an exchange of priſoners with Hannibal by 
his own proper authority, and by the ſame carte] which 
had ſubliſted between the Roman and Carthaginian 
Generals in the firſt Punic war. By that it was agreed: 
that if any priſoners ſhould remain on either ſide, aftec 
the exchange of man for man was finiſhed, ſuch pri- 
mY loners 
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that time ſeems to have been to mortify Fa- 
bius, and to that favoutite point they wil- 


ſoners ſhould be redeemed at the rate of two pounds 
and a half of ſilver for each ſoldiet. When the ex- 
change was made, 247 Roman prifoners remained to 
be ranſomed. --- But as the Senate helitated preatly at 
| paſſhyg a decree for the payment of the Hpulated Sum, 
becauſe the Dictator had not conſulted them upon the 
accaſion; he ſold thoſe very lands which Hannibal had 
left untouched, and diſcharged the debt due from the 
 , PablicÞ out of his own” private fortune: - Whether 
thieſe were the only reaſons or not; yet they had evi- - 
dently ſuch an effect upon the Romans; that Fabius 
ſeems to have been at that time the object of their 
feſentment, which they never failed to give proofs of 
upon every occaſi6n.---- Thus when Fabius cope 
the Campaign, his cautious conduct was f6 diſagree- 
able to the officers as well as ſoldiets, Who liſtened 
wholly to the idle boaſts of Minucius; that if the choice 
of their Commander had depended upon the Voices of 
the military men, Migucius, as Livy affirchs, would 
uadoubtedly have been preferted to Fabius. The ſame 
hiſtoriau tells us; that when Fabius returned to Rome 
to preſide as Dictator at their religious ceremonies the 
Tribunes of the people inveighed ſd bitretly againſt 
bim in their publick harahguts, that he refrained 
from coming to their afſemblies,----Even what he 
Hoke in the Senate met with a very indifferent fecep · 
tion, eſpecially when he extolled the conduct and 
- abilities of Hannibal, and enumerated the repeat- 
ed defeats they had received for the two laſt —_ 
through the raſhneſs and incapacity of their own Com- 
manders.---- When Fabius returned to the Camp he 
received a much more mortifying proof of their diſ- 
pleaſure. For they raiſed - Minucius to an equality 
with, him in the Command, an act for which there 
had been no precedent lince the firſt erection - = 
| icta- 
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fully factificed the publick honour and ſafery. 
#milias at laſt returned to Rome, and laid 
the whole affair before the Senate. But Var 


 ro's party proved the majority, and orders 


were renewed for fighting, but not imtnedi- 


ately, milius till declined fighting, and 


followed the advice of Falflus, but the alter- 


nate command of the two Conſuls, which 


took place every day, defeated all his mea- 
ſures, Varro, on the day of his command, 
marched the army ſo cloſe tothe enemy, that 
it was impoſſible to retire without fighting. 
This imprudent ſtep brought on the famous 
battle of Canna, where Hannibal, whoſe 
whole force ſcarce equalled the moiety of the 


8iQntorial offie;---- Nor did their, enmity wo Fabius 


ſubſide till after the fatal defeat at Cannæ. For the 


worthleſs Varro obtained not only the Conſulſhip, but 
What is ſtill more extraordinary, even the donfidence 
of the greatet part of the Senate, and almoſt the whole 
army by railing at Fabius and Fabian. meaſures, and 

t boaſti inucius. I have ſhewed above from 
Polybic what truſt the majority of the Senate repoſed 
in Varro. But I cannot omit a remarkable inſtance, 
which Livy gives us, of the abſurd and fatal partiality 
of the military men to Varro, in oppoſition to Emilius, 
who avowedly followed the advice of Fabius. In a 
Council of War, ſays that Hiſtorian, held a little be- 
ſore the battle of Canne, when each Conſul perfiſted 
firmly in his former opinion; ZEmihius adhering to Fa- 
bius's plan for avoiding fighting; Varro to his reſolu- 
tion of engaging the enemy immediately; Servilius 
one of the Conſuls of the former year was the onl 


one who joined /Emilius, the reſt declared for Fine 
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ans, gave them, the moſt remarkable 
eat we ever read of in their hiſtory. Po- 
Iybius,. and after him the reſt of the hiſto- 
mans, input this defeat to the great ſupe · 
riority of che Carthaginian army in horſe, 
and the ignorance of Varro in pitching upon 
a plain open country for the field of battle, 
where Hannibal could employ: his cavalry to 
the beſt advantage. That the Carthaginian 
horſe was ſuperiur to the Roman in — 
zs readily admitted. But if we compute the 
number "of ahe cavalry. of the Romans, and 
that of their allies, as given us by Polybius 
himſelf, we ſhall find the — each 
army amounted but to fout thouſand z ſo 
ſmall an advantage therefore, in point of 
number, could never poſſibly have turned 
the ſcale in favout of Hannibal when the 
Romans had ſuch prodigious odds in the 
number of their * 4" ſhewed them- 
ſelyes bo way inferior to Hannibal's foot, ei- 
ther in bravery or intrepidity. The true 
reaſon was, the infinite tuperiority of Han- 
nibal in point of Generalſhip. That con- 
ſummate leader, by a moſt exquiſite diſpoſi- 
tion of his troops, a nanæuure much too 
fine for the eyes of the Roman Generals, 
caught their whole infantry fairly in a trap 
(though in a plain level country) where they 
were almoſt to a man cut to pieces, or taken, 


; _ Amilius, and all the other general officers, 


8 


with 


Li 
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Vith 70% Romans, lay dead: upon the 


field of battle after a brave and obſtinate re- 


\ fiſtance,” The infamous Varro, that baſe 


* minded fellow, as Polybius terms him, 
who commanded the cavalry of the allies ofi 


the leſt wing, behaved like a true bully in the 


face of danger. He fled almoſt at the firſt 
attack, and rather choſe to live with infamy 
than die with honour. When the fatal news 
reached 5 eity of Rome, both Senate and 
peo e up all hopes of "ſafety: Fabius 
alone — the lead, and acted with his uſual 
firmneſs and calmneſs upon this occaſion. 


He placed guards at the gates to prevent the 


_ defertion of the citizens, who were flying in 


great numbers to eſcape the conquerors, 
whom they expected every moment, He 
confined the women to their houſes, who 
had filled the city with lamentations. He 

manned: the walls and outworks, and took 
every other precaution which the ſhortneſs. 
of the time would admit of. All reſigned 


themſelves implicitly to his conduct, and he 


acted for the time as ſole Governor. Man 

of the Senators, and principal of the Roman 
nobility, were in actual conſultation about 
leaving Italy, and retifing elſewhere for ſafe- 
ty. But _ were pans; as Livy * in- 


. Above $0,000, according to Dionyſus of Hali- 


carnaſſus. | | 
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forms. us, by the terrible threats of young 
Scipio, and compelled to ſtay and ſhare the 
fate of their country. Hannibal has been 
| Hin cenſured for not attacking Rome it- 
| f immediately after the baitle, and is ac- 

cuſed of not knowing how. to make the pro- 
per uſe of a victory, though he knew fo 
well hom to conquer. The candid Monteſ- 
quieu acquits him of this charge. His rea- 
ſons are, that though Rome at that time Was 
in the higheſt degree of conſternation, yet 
the effects of fear upon a warlike people, 
inured to arms like the Romans, and a low 


undiſciplined rabble, who are ſtrangers to the 
uſe of arms, are very different. In the for- 


mer, who. are conſcious of their own 


E Hrongth, it almoſt, —— — 
: feel their own — ſenſibiy, it diſ- 
pirits ſo much as to render. them incapable of 


reſiſtance. Hence he gives it as his real opi- 


nion, that Hannibal would have failed of ſfuc- 
ſiege of that 


_ ceſs if he had undertaken the 
city. His proof is, becauſe the Romans at 
that very time were able to fend ſufficient 
ſuccouts, drawn from their own citizens, to 
every pact where they were then wanted. 

Thus Rome was ſaved, not by the wiſdom 
or firmneſs of the Senate, but Ch prudence 
and magnanimity of one old officer, whom 


of a boy of eightern, joined, as I obſerved 
| before 
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they deſpiſed and hated, and-the intrepidity 
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part of their inſtitution, which formed. the 
whole body 
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Dionyſus, to the force of that 


of their citizens into a militia, 
ever ready, and capable of taking the field as 


ſoldiers. All the Roman armies, which were 
oppoſed to Hannibal, were drawn out of this 
militia. Nor do we meet with 8 
the 


of cowardice, or ill behaviour amongſt 
men, but rather of intrepidity even to raſh- 
neſs, which uſed to be the characteriſtick of 
r 
as able aj itary as 
man of that age, and who lived very = 


the time of the Hannibalick war (as he terms 


1h in loud is his-praifce af dba? Roman 


any of their defeats to-the fault 
of their men, butinvariably to the day end 
mcapacity of their commanders, 
Upon the whole, che great defect in the 
Carthaginian military inſtitution conſiſted in 
the want of a national militia, which, as Po- 
lybius obſerves, was the reaſon of their em- 


_ ploying foreign mercenarics. The capital 


defects in the Roman lay in that equality of 
power with which cach Conſul was veſted in 
the field, and the ſhort duratian of theit 
command; as their office was only annual. 
N battle which the A ann. - 
n an ub. 6. p-. WSS. 
| Aaz aikal, 
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ſeats of Trebia and Thraſymene were plainly 


occaſioned by the jealouſy of one of the Con- 
ſuls, leſt the other ſhould ſhare with him 


in the glory of beating 'Hannibal; as the want 
of harmony, and difference of opinion be- 


twee en the two Conſuls, was the primary 


__ cauſe of the dreadſul defeat ut Canne. TO 


the latter cauſe we may juſtly attribute the 


long duration of 'the Hannibaſick war. 
When that great man, who entered Italy 


with no more than 20, o00 foot and 6000 


years, without any afliſtance ſrom Car thage, | 


apainſt-the-whole united force and efforts of 
the Romans, by the mere ſtrength of his 
own extraordinary genius. For as every man, 


ho had intereſt ſufficient to obtain the Con- 


ſulſhip, was immediately veſted with the 
command of an army, however qualified or 
not, ſo he was obliged to reſign his command 
at the end of the year, 2. he had well 
time to be thorougbly acquainted with the 


true method of dealing with his enemy. 


Thus every new ſucceſſive commander, 
amongſt the Romans, had the ſame taſk to 


begin afreſh at the opening of every cam- | 


paigu. I know that political writers aſcribe 
this miſtaken policy to that jealouſy, and 
fear of lodging ſo much power in fo-few 
1 n ; hands 


3 
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nibal, exc the firſt, - may be fairly adſcrib- 
ed to the former of theſe:cauſes;»:The de- 
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bands for any length of time, which is ſo 
natural to all Kepublican Goyernments. And 
that the office of DiQator was contrived as 4 
remedy againſt any abuſe, or inconveniency, 
which might at any time ariſe from the con- 
ſular power. But the event ſhewed, that 
the remedy was much worſe than the 4 ſcafe. 
Whilſt publick virtue exiſted, the office of 


Dictator was fr uently uſeful. Bt when 


luxury had intr —. corruption, the pre 
tempore Dictator ſoon came to be perpetual,” 
and the perpetual Dictator terminated in a 
perpetual and deſpotick Emperor. — 
At Carthage their military inſtitution was 
entirely different. The power of their Ge- 
nerals in the field was abſolute and unlimited, 
and, if their conduct was approved of, ge- 
nerally continued to the end of whatever 
war they were engaged in. They had no oc- 
FRO for the dangerous reſource of a Dicta- 
The watchful eye of their ſtanding 
eb the committee of 104 of their 
ableſt Senators, Was a perpetual, and never- 
failing check upon the rg or ill be⸗ 
haviour of their” 1 Generals. The ſacred 
A . we ter eo- 

Our metas of trying Aden mene prey in ce 
land or ſea ſervice, by a court · martial compoſed of their 
reſpective officers, has been judged liable to many ab- 
jections, and has occaſioned no litile diſcontent in the 
Nation. For as their enquiry is reſtricted to a particu». 


8 let of articles in each ſctvice, I don't ſce how a 


ann of volunteers wot ohio 


court- martial, thus circumſcribed in their 


thaginians, which is,. — 
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cohort, amongſt the Carthaginians; conſiſted 


and 


. ne ee en 
of Gini can y 'or property: come 
r 


de is proved guilty of a direct breach of any one of thoſe 
articles. But as a commander in chief ma may eafily avoid 


an offence of that nature, and yet, upon the whole of 
his conduct in any expedition, D L 
power of 
r in a cauſe —— 
are denied a power of examining into the 
real demerits of the ſuppoſed offender. Much has been 


aid about nus, offences of this, nature, like other cri- 


minal caſes juries : a ſcheme which, at the 
firſt ſight, ** 44 abſurd and impravticable 92 


rational and unprejudiced. 


As therefore inftruQon is the trot end 20d wie of all 
„I ſhall take. the liberty of offering a ſcheme, 
drawn from that wiſe and N inſtitution of the Car- 

hd, ha 8 The 
committee be appoi to an equal 
& number of members of both houſes, choſen annually 


dy balloting, with a full power of inquiring ipto the 


© conduct of all commanders in chief, without any re- 
4 ftraint of articles of war; and that, aſter a proper 


„ examination, the committee mall refer the caſe, 


« with their opinion upon it, (o- the! deciſion) of his 
* Majeſty.” 

| "This ſcheme ſeems to me ihe leaſt liahle to objeQions 
of any I have yet met with. For if the numbers are 
choſen by balloting, they will be Jeſs liable to the influ- 
ence of party. If they are choſen annually, and refer 
the caſe to the decifion of the crown, which is the 
fountain of juſtice as well as mercy, they will neither 
. IEEE, LEASED to 
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greateſt families of the Nation. This 
we, and noble inſtitution was ont of the 

ef ſupports of the Carthaginian State ; 
and as it was the conſtant ſeminary of theit 
officers, and commanders, might very pro- 
bably be one cauſe why luxury and effemi- 


and 


j 

. 

5 nacy could never obtain footing in that War- 
8 like Republick. For we always find this 
f generous. body giving the moſt ſignal in- 
7 ſtances of bravery. and conduct, wa bearing 
- down all = them. Nor did they 
ever quit the field of battle, till they were 
n deſerted by the reſt. of the army, and even 
i- then generally retired in —_— order. 

* The Romans were gradually trained up. 
from the very infancy of theit Republick, 
n in long and obſtinate wars with thes 1 Italian 
e, neighbours, who were maſters of the ſame 
1 arms and diſcipline, and were no way their 
on inferiors in bravery. Nor did they perfect 
my themſelves in the art of war, till they learn- 
the ed it by bloody experience from Pyr hus, the 
+4 moſt conſummate Captain of that age. The 
2 Carthaginians were only exerciſed in war 
his with the wild undiſciplined Africans, or the 

irregular Spaniards, nor were they able with 
— their numerous fleets and prodigous armies 
fu- 
that ſignal in the Carthaginian committee, which 

_ fat 151 2 whoſe a was final without ap- 


C ' Diodor. Sicul. lib. 20. p. 739. eee 
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to compleat the reduction of that part of 
Sicily, Which was inhabited by Grecian co- 
lonies, who retained their native arms and 
diſcipline. Hence aroſe the great ſu periority 
of the Romans, both in ſoldiers and com- 
manders. Though the Barcan family pro- 
duced ſome great c fficers, who at leaſt equal- 
led the- ableſt Generals Rome could ever 
boaſt of. 

It is. evident Grin the cine! of this: in- 
quiry. that the ruin of the Roman Republick 
aroſe wholly from internal cauſes. The ruin 
of Carthage was 'owing remotely to inter- 
nal, but immediately tq external. The Ple- 
beian faction reduced Rome to the verge of 
ruin at the battle of Canne, and a complica- 
non of factions compleated the ſubverſion of 
that Republick under the two Triumvirates. 
The envy and jealouſy of the Hannonian 
faction deprived Carthage. of all the fruits 
of Hannibal's amazing viftories and pro- 
greſs, and paved the way for the utter exci- 
fon of their very name and nation by the 
Roman arms. Such are the direful effects 
of faction, when ſuffered to run its natural 
lengths without controul, in the moſt fiour- 
iſhing and beſt conftituted Government! 
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00 Revolutions in \ mixed Governments. 
——_ a e ot os beſt Dem 

of Government is that which is com- 
— of a due admixture of monarchy, ariſ- 
tocracy and democracy. + He affirms that 
his aſſertion may not only be proved frora 
reaſon, but from the evidence of fact, and 
| Cites the Spartan conſtitution in proof, which 
| was modelled upon that very plan by Lycur- 


gas. _ He adds too, that to perpetuate the 
i duration of his Government,” he united the 
5 peculiar excellencies of all the bet Govern- 


: ments in one form, that neither of the three 
parts, by ſwelling beyond its juſt bounds, 
$ might ever be able to deviate into its ori- 
s ginal inborn defects: but that whilſt each 
power was mutually drawn back by the op- 
poſite attraction of the other two, neither 
power might ever preponderate, but the 
balance of Government continue ſuſpended | 
in its true æquipoiſe. 

From the obſervance of this nice adjuſt- 
ment of the balance of Government, he 


» Polyb. Hiſt, lib. 6. p. 628. 
Id. ibid. p. 638—9. l 
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foretels the duration or fall of all mixed Go- 
vernments in general. He adds, that as all 
Government ariſes originally from the peo- 
ple; ſo all mutations in Government pro- 
_ ceed primarily from the people alſo. For 
when once a ſtate has ſtruggled through 
many and great difficulties, and emerged at 
laſt to freedom and wealth, men begin to 
fink gradually into luxury, and to grow more 
diſſolute in their morals. The ſeeds of am- 


in the magiſtracy, and carrying their point, 
in whatever they had ſet their hearts upon, 
than is conſiſtent with the welfare of the 
community: when once theſe evils are got 
to a head in a country ſo circumſtanced, the 
change muſt neceſſarily be for the worſe ; 
becauſe the principle of ſuch change will 
ariſe from the gratification, or diſappoint- 
ment of the ambition of the chief citizens, 
with-reſpe& to honours and-preferments ; 
and from that inſolence and luxury ariſing 
from wealth, by which the morals of the 
private people will be totally corrupted. 
Thus the change in Government will be pri- 
marily effected by the people, For when 
the people are galled by the rapine and op- 

| preſſion of thoſe in power, ariſing from a 
principle of avarice; and corrupted, and elat- 
- ed with an undue opinion of their „ 
1 y 
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by the flatteries of the diſappointed, which 
proceed from a principle of ambition, they 
_ raiſe thoſe furious commotions in the State, 
which unhinge all Government. Theſe 
commotions firſt reduce it to a State of anar- 
chy, which at- laſt — — in in | 
| monarchy and tyranny. 
I I have here given — 9 of Poly- | 
bius (and almoſt in his own words) from that 
excellent diſſertation on Government, pre- 
ſerved to us in the fixth book. of his hiſtory, 
which 1 would recommend to the peruſal of 
my countrymen. He there traces Govern- 
ment up to its firſt origin. He explains the 
principles, by which different Governments 
aroſe to the ſummit of their power and gran 
_ deur, and that = ſunk to ruin 
by a more or leſs rapid progreſs, in ion 
as they receded more or *r lef from the firſt - 
principles, on which they were originally 
founded. He ſurvived the ruin of all the 
Grecian Republicks,. as well. as Carthage, 
and lived. (as he more than once tells us) to 
ſee the Romans maſters of the known world. 
Bleſt with and learning ſuperior to 
moſt men of his time, joined to the moſt 
ſolid judgment, and the experience of eighty 
two years; no man better underſtood the 
intrinſick nature of Government in general. 
No man could with more certainty foretel 


the various mutations, which ſo frequently 
*. * hap- 
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happen in different ſorms of Government, 
2 muſt be ever in a fluctuating Nate, 
8 complicated variety of the human 
N By can any _ give us better 
hiots, than has done, for guardin ſt 
the effects of thoſe dangerous — 
preſerving the conſtitution of a free 
in its full force and vigour... Of all the 
legiſlators ( which he knew of) be prefers Ly- 
curgus, whom be looks — as di- 
vinely inſpired, than as a mere man. He 
eſteems the plan oſ Government, hich he 
eſtabliſhed at Sparta, the moſt perfect, and 
propoſes it as a general model worthy the 
imitation of every other coinmugity z and he 
remarks,: that the 8 by adhering to 
that plan, preſerved their liberty Fanger thaw 
any other nation of the known world. 

I cannot help obſerving upon this — 
that our own conſtitution, as ſettled at the 
revolution, ſo nearly coincides with Lycur- 
gus's general plan of Government (as laid 
down by Polybius) where the monarchy. 
was ſor life — hereditary, that it ſeems, at 
firſt ſight, to have been ſormed by that very 
model. For our plan of Government in- 
tended to fix. and preſerve ſo juſt a propor- 
tion of the Monarchick, Ariſtocratick, and 
Dem ctatick powers, by their Repreſenta- 
tives, King, Lords, and Commons; that 
* two of thoſe powers might be able joint- 


ly 
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iy to give a check to the other, but not to 
deſtroy it, as the deſtruction of any ont 
power muſt" neceflarily "induce a different 
form of Government, I his is the true bafis 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, the duration” of 
which muſt abſolutely depend upon the juſt 
equilibrium preſerved between theſe three 
powers. This conſequentiy is the unerting 
teſt, by which every unbiaſſed and attentive 
confiderer may judge, whether we are in an 
, e _ or whether, and by what 
degrees, re verging towards ruin. 
But as I clas Reformation not Satyr; as I 
mean no invidious reflections, but only to 
give my ſentiments with that honeſt freedom, 
to which every Briton is intitled by birth- 
right, 1 ſhall juſt ſtate from Polybius, the 
means by which all mixed Governments have 
originally deviated from thoſe firſt principles, 
which were the baſis of their riſe and gran- 
deur: how by this deviation they tended to- 
wards their decline, and that thoſe means ac- 
quiring additional force from that very de- 
cline, neceſſarily produced thoſe evils, which 
accelerated the deſtruction of every free pev- 

le. As the remarks of this moſt judicious 
hirn, are founded upon long experience, 
drawn from undeniable facts, to many of 
whi ch he himſelf w was eye witneſs, they will 


| + Polyb. libs 3. p · 223. ern 5 R. 
We not 
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1 — weight, but will en- 
| aan of — 
 fituation, as it is at preſent circumſtanced. 
Polydius obſerves, that of all the mixed 
Governments ever known to him, that of 
us alone was the reſult of cool reafon 
and logg fiudy. The form of the Roman 
Republick, on the contrary, was the produc- 
tion of neceſſity. For the Romans came at 
| the knowledge of the molt remedies 
— ern evils, not by dint-of 
_ reaſoning, but by the deep felt experience of 
the many and cnlamities, with 
————— ſtruggled. 
I don't in the leaſt doubt, but that excellent 
form of Government eſtabliſhed by our rude 
Gothick anceſtors, wherever their arms pre- 
vailed, aroſe from the ſame cauſe, neceſſity 
founded upon Every mixed Go- 
verument therefore, where the three powers 
are duly balanced, has a reſſource within it- 
ſelf againſt all thoſe political evils to which 
it is liable. By this reſource,” I mean, that 
joint Soereine force,” which any two of theſe 

are able to exerciſe over the other. 
| as n but 
the exerciſe of this ſo it muſt be 
ſtrictly regulated by — — on 
"which the Government was For 
if by an undue exerciſe of this power, any 
one of the three ſhouid be diminiſhed, or 


anni- 


can authorigze 


. - ciples, took a very Enna, Charles 
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annihilated, the balance would be | 
and the conſtitution: alter pr ally — 
the worſe. Thus in Denmark, where the 
monarchy was limited and elective, the peo- 
& ps.” Hour by the oppreſſions of the no- 
bility, who had aſſumed an almoſt deſpotick 
power, out of a prineiple of rev threw 
heir whole weight into the regal ſcale. 
Frederick the 3d. (the then reigning mo- 
parch) ſtrengthened by this acceſſion of power 
and the aſſiſtance of the people, — the 
nobility to ſurrender; their 1 and pri- 
. In conſeque this fatal ſtep 
taken by — — monarchy, — 
year 1660. became abſolute and hereditary. 
Lord Moleſworth obſerves upon this occa- 
ſion, in his account of Denmark, that the 
people of Denmark have ſince felt by fad 
experience, that the little finger of an abſo · 
late Prince is heavier than the loins of a hun- 
dred Nobles. | 
The late nien ah Governament in 
Sweden, though ariſing from the ſame prin- 


the 12th; brave even to enthuſtaſm, and as 
ioſatiably fond of glory as the ambitious Alcx- 
ander, had quite tired out and exhauſted his 
people, by his deſtructive expedi ions. But 
when that fortunate ſhot from the towu of 
Frederickſhal ga ve repoſe to his own coun- 

uy: as well as to a great part of Europe, the 


States 


he exercite of their own inherent powers. 
_ Stimulated-by: a deſire of 'vengeance for the 

evils they had already: ſuffered, and the fear 
of ſmarting again under the ſame evils, they 


beheaded -Gortz, the miniſter of their late 


Monarch's s oppreffions, and left the crown 
no more than the bare fhadow of authority, 
For though they continued the Monarchy 
ſor life and hereditary, yet they impoſed ſuch 
rigid terms upon their ſucceeding Kings, as 


reduced . to a ſtate of dependance and 


impotence nearly equal to a Doꝑe of Genoa 
or Venice. We ſee, in both theſe inſtances, 
| the revolution in Government effected by the 


union of two powers of the Government 
againſt the third. The cataſtrophe indeed 


in both nations was different, becauſe that 


third power which was obnoxious to the 


other two; was different in cach nation. In 
the former of theſe inſtances, the people, 
fired with reſentment againſt the nobility, and 


inſtigated by ſecret emiſſaries of the crown, 


blinuly gave up their whole power to the 


King, which-enabled him to deprive the no- 
bility (the: fecond eſtate) of their ſhare of 


power, and bring the whole to center in the 
cron. Thus the Gove nment in Denmark 
was changed into abſolute Monarchy. - In 
— the 


——_ of nn no ae ed bs a war 
| like Monarch (who had uſurped a deſpoticle 
power) and a veteran army, again reſumed 
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the later, the Senate took the lead dutiny 
the ihtetregnum, which followed the death 
-of Chatter, "and: changed the Government E 
into Ariftocracy. "For though the -outs 
ward form” of Government indeed 18 M 
ſerved, yet the eſſence no longer remains; 1 
Monarchy is merely titülar, but the whole 
z0wer is abſotbed by the Senate; conſequent: 
y the Government is ftrialy Ariſtocratick. 
or the people were by no means gainers b 
the change, but read in the ſame Nats of 
ſervitude, which they ſo much cömplained 
of before. "Tho in all” revolutions in mixed 
Governments, Where the unten of the two 
injured powers is animated” by the ſpirit” of 
Patriotiſm, and qirecked by that falutiry rule 
before” laid down; "which forbids us 15 de- 


ſtroy, and only exjoinis us to reduce the third 


offending power Within its proper bounde, 
the balance of Government will be reſt6red 
upon its firſt p principles, and the change will 
be 1 the beiter. Thus when the arbitrary 
and inſüpportable entroachments” of "the 
crown under James the 24. aimed fo vifibly at 
the ſobverſſon of our conſtitution; and the in. 
trodi@tion of abſolute Monarefiy; ; neceſſiiy 
authorized the Lotds and Commons (the 
other two powers) to have recourſe to the 
joint exereſſe of that reftraining' power, which 
is the inherent jr of all mixed Govern- 
nes ou But as the exerciſe of this power | 
** "WW. vas 
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was conducted by Patriotiſm, and tegulated 
by the aboyed mentigned rule, the event was 

the late happy revolution ; by which the 
power of ho crown was reſtrained within 
ho proper limits, and the Government reſet- 


upon its true baſis, as nearly as the ge- 


mius of the times would admit of, But if 


neath the maſque of Patriotiſm, the change 
will inevitably be for the worſe. Becaulc 
the reſtitution of the balance of Govern- 
ment, which alone can authorize the exer- 
|  Eiſc of the two joint powers againſt the third, 
Will be only the pretext, /whilſt the whole 

weight and fury of the incenſed people will 
be directed ſolely to the ends of ambition. 


Thus if the wal power ſhould be enabled 


to take the lead by gaining over the Whole 
weight of the people, the change will ter- 
minate in abſolute, Monarchy; Which ſo 
lately happened in Denmark, as it had 


pened — in almoſt all the old Gothick 


Governments. If the Ariſtocratick power, 
actuated by that ambition, which (an ex- 
tream few inſtances excepted) ſeems inſepa- 
rable from the regal, ſhould be able to direct 
.the joint force of the people. againſt the 
Crown, the change will be to an Ariſtocra- 
tick Government, like the preſent State of 


Sweden, or the Government of Holland, 


| _ the . ef Wü the 3d. to the late 


the paſſions preyail,. and ambition lurks be- 


\ 
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revelution in favour of the Stadtholder. If 


the power of the people impelled to action 
by any cauſe, either real or imaginary, 
ſhould be able to ſubvert the other two, the 
conſequence will be, that Anarchy, which 
Polybius terms, the ferine and ſavage do- 
minion of the people. This will continue 


till fome able and daring ſpirit, whoſe low 


birth or fortune precluded him from riſing 
to the chief dignities of the ſtate by any 
other means, puts himſelf at the head of 
the populace enured to live by plunder and 
rapine, and drawing the whole power to 
himſelf, eres a Tyranny upon the ruins of 


the former Government; or till the com- 


munity, tired out and impatient under their 
diſtracted ſituation, bring back the Govern- 
ment into its old channel. This is what 
Polybius terms the * circumvolution of Go- 


vernments; or the rotation of Governments 


within themſelves till they return to the 
ſame point. The fate of the Grecian and 
Roman Republicks terminated in the former 


bf theſe events. The diſtracted ſtate of Go- 


vernment in this nation, from 1648, to 
the' reſtoration of Charles the 2d. ended 


| happily in the latter, though the nation for 


a Anuorparia Inpudng. Polyb. p. 638. 
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cataſtrophes under the Government of Crom 
well. t eines ie vote. 4 
I. beve here given: a ſhort, but plain ge- 
neral analyſis. of Goverament, founded up- 
on experience drawn: from hiſtorical truths, 
and adapted to the general capacity of my 
counttymen. But if any one deſires to be 
acquainted: with the Philoſophy of Goyern- 
mont, and to inveſtigate the ratio and ſeries 
of all theſe mutations, or revolutions of Go- 
vernments witbin themſelves, I muſt (with 
Polyhius) refer him to: Plato's Republick. 
The plan of à goed and happy Govern- 
ment, which: Plato lays down, by the mouth 
_ ob Soerates, in the farmer part of that work, 
is hal ideal. and impoſſible te be execu- 

ted, unleſs mankind eu be newmolded. 
But the various revolutions of government 
(deſcribed above) Which be treats. of in 
the latter part. Wag founded upon facts, 
ſacts which he himſelf had been eye witneis 
0 in the numerous Republicks of Greece 
and Sicily, aud had fatal experienced in his 
ewn country Athens. The divine Philoſo- 
pbiers in chat part of: his admirable treatiſe, 
traces.all theſe mutations; up to their firſt 


ſource, The intemperance of the human 


paſſions,” and accounts for their various 
progreſs, effects and conſequences, from the 


various combinations of the ſame perpetually 
OR » $ J con- 
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conflicting paſſions. His maxims are found- 
ed ſolely upon the po . N his allu- 
fions beautiful and appofite, and his inſtruc- 
tions alike 2 to publick or private 


life, equally: capable of forming the ſtate 


man or the man. 
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th Enophon obſerves, that if the Athe- 
nians, together with the ſovereignty 

of the ſeas, had enjoyed the advantageous 
\ fituation of an iſland, they might with 
caſe have given law to their neighbouts. 

or the ſame fleets which enabled them to 
ravage the ſea coaſts of the continent at diſ- 
_cretion, could equally have protected their 
own country from the ãnſults of their ene- 
2 as lon - they maintained their naval 
uperiority. One would imagine. ſays the 
great Miiteſauicw, that Xenophon + this 
paſſage was ſpeaking of the iſland of Bri- 
tain, The judicious and glorious. exertion 
of our naval force under the preſent miniſ- 
try ſo ſtrongly confirms Xenophon's remark, 
that one would imagine their meaſures were 
directed, as well as dictated by his conſum- 
mate genius, We are maſters both of thoſe 
natural and acquired advantages, which Xe- 
nophon required to make his countrymen 
invincible. We daily fecl their importance 
more and more, and muſt be ſenſible that 


* 


a Xenophon. de Republ. Athen. 
- » 2 Efprit des loix, vol. 2. p. 3. 
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advantages of ſituation; ſo the Britiſh con- 


executive power is veſted in a ſingle perſon, 
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dur liberty; our happineſs; and our very ex- 
iſtence as a people, depend upon our nayal 
ſuperiority ſupported by our military virtue 
and publick ſpirit. Nothing, humanly ſpeak- 


| ing, but luxury, mary and corru tion 


ean ever deprive us of this envied ſuperiority, 
What an accumulated load of guilt. therefore 


| muſt lye upon any future adtniniſtration, 


who; to ſerve the ends of faction, ſhould 
ever precipitate Britain from her preſent 
height down to the abject ſtate of Athens, 
by encouraging theſe evils to blaſt all pub- 


lick virtue in their unlimited progreſs. 


As Britain is ſo confefſedly ſuperior to all 
the maritime powers of the antients by the 
ſitation; as ſettled at the revolution, is de- 
monſtrably far preferable to, and better 
formed for duration, than any of the moſt 
celebrated Republicks of antiquity. As the 


who is deemed the firſt branch in the legiſ- 
lature; and as that power is for life and 
hereditary; our conſtitution is neither liable 
to thoſe frequent convulſions; which attend- 
ed the annual elections of Conſuls, not to 


that ſoleciſm in politicks, two ſupreme heads 
of one body for liſe, and hereditary. which 


was the great defect in the Spartan inſtitu- 
tion, As the Houſe of Commons, elected 
by, and out of the body of the people, is 

Sx „„ veſted 
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TVeeſted wich all che power unnened to che tris 


bunitial: office a the Romans; the 
 pevple enjoy evtry advantage which ever ace 
<raed: wo the Roman people by a nar 
tion; whilſt che nation is ſecure! from. all 
thoſe catamitovs- ſeditions,/ in 2 
| factious Tribune could involve his country at 
: And as all our queſtions in par- 
t are decided by a majority of voices; 
ve can never be ſubject to that defect 
an the Curthaginian cbnſtitution, where the 
Angle; Veto, of one -diſcontented fenator, 
referred th dxcifion of the moſt i 
Laffait to a wrong - headed, u ble po- 
Pulace. —— Peers is placed in the 
Thiddle'of he balance, to prevent 3 
ſeule from p to Deſpotiſmm or 
Wyranny; orthe Democratical to Anarchy 
and its conſ Th equitable intent 
of our laws''is plainly calculated, like: thoſe 
of Solon, to preſetve the liberty and 
of every individual in the community ; and 
ito reſtrain alike the richeſt or the pooreſt, 
the greateſt or the meaneſt, from doing or 
ſuffering wrong from each other. This is 
the wiſe and ſalotary plan of power eſta- 
_ *bliſhed'arrhe tevolution . Would we always 


adhere ſteadily to this: plan, and the 
= 


vilibrium, as delivered down to us by 
Den Ee our nn would 


Tt * ; 42  pemain f 
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and Carthage, we ſhall find, that we re- 


— have + their — without their 


AUR RTV rex 3% 


main fur and undhaken to the end of 
time. zorn! £93); T9. 2649 x 


L ee of theſe 


papers, that, ſince that ever memorable æra, 


we ſuffered ſome breaches to be made in 
the moſt intereſting part of this conſtitution, | 


not by the hand of open violence, but 


by the inſidious, and conſequentiyj more. 
dangerous arts of corruption. The gteat 
increaſe of our commerce aſier the peace uf 
Utrecht, brought in à vaſt- acteſſton of 


wealth ; and that wealth-revived, and gra 


dually diffuſed that luxury through the whole 
nation. Which had lain dormant during the 
rous reign of James the ad, and the war- 
like reigns of William and Ann. To this uni- 
verſal luxury, and this only, we muſt impute 


vitals of our conſtitution. » i 
therefore we ——— compare the preſent 
ſtate of our on country with — 


ſemble them moſt ee in — 
iod. 

To: the. * maxims * the Car- 

th we have added their inſatiable 

luſt of gain, without their — and 

t of luxuty To 

the luxury and diflipation. of the Romans, 


— 


5 * 


that amaziug progreſs of corruptiou, which 
ſeized the very 


military ſpirit : and we feel the perni 


effects of the ſame ſpecies of fadtion, which 

ves the great leading cauſe to ruin in both 
tboſe Republicks. The Roman inſtitution 
vas formed to make and to preſerve their con- 


Abroad invineible, at home invul- 
nerable; they poſſeſſod all the reſources re- 
quiſite for a warlike nation within themſelves. 
The military ſpi eee ople, here 

every citizen was a ſoldier, furniſhed inex- 
hauſtible ſupplies for their armies abroad, 


: and ſecured them at home from alt attempts 


of invaſion. The Carthaginian was better 
calculated to acquire than to preſerve. They 
depended upon commerce for the acquiſition 
of wealth; and upon their wealth for the 
ion of their commetce. .'Fhey owed 
their conqueſts to the venal blood and ſine ws 
of other people, and, like their anceſtors 
the Phœnicians, exhibited their money bags 
as ſymbols of their power. They truſted 
too much to the valout of foreigners, and 
too little to that of their own natives. Thus 
whilſt they were formidable abroad by their 
fleets and mercenary armies, they were weak 
and defenceleſs at home. But the event 
ſhewed, how dangerous it is for the greateſt 
commercial nation to rely on this kind of 
mercantile policy ; and that a nation of un- 
armed undiſciplined traders can never be a 
match, whilſt they are ſo circumſtanced, for 
a na- 
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u nation of ſoldiers... About: two centurie 
ago a bandful ( comparatively ſpeaking) ot 


rude irregular Tartars ſubdued, and ſtill en- 
72 the dominion of China, the moſt popu- 


ous,. and the richeſt commercial Empire in 
the univerſe. And a neighbouring mercan- 


tile Republick, by adhering too. cloſely to 


theſe. max Ms, is at this time neither te- 


r In 
The Engliſh conſtitution was originally 


military, like that of every kingdom found- 


ed by our Gothick anceſtors. Henry the 7th 
gave the firſt ſpur to commerce by diffuſing 
property more equally amongſt the com- 
mons at the expence of the nobility. From 
that time, the ancient military ſpirit of this 
nation has gradually dwindled to the low ebb, 
at which we now find it. But the great 
epocha of our marine, as well as com- 
merce, ought properly to be fixed to the 
glorious reign of Elizabeth. The colonics 
ſettled during the peaceful reign of James the 
Iſt, laid the foundation of our preſent ex- 
tenſive commerce. The civil wars between 
Charles the 1ſt and the parliament revived 
and diffuſed the ancient military ſpirit through 
the whole body of the people ; and the able 
Cromwell made the Engliſh name more re- 
ſpectable in Europe, than it ever had been 
under any of our Monarchs, Our naval 

9 on n 
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82 85 to haves fenched its ſuttinft vide? 
chat petiod; for thou ee 
led both in the number and fte 
IG ſhip pping, Fer we babe by no meant 
furpacßed the eorunundetd ang feen bf chat 
time either in braver) or apilfty. The rea- 
fon is evident. Pubſſck virtue then exiſted 
in its full force, and zeal” for the" Yational 
Slory wWäs che gitar ſpur to ach. The 
commanders failed in queſt af honour.” not 
were, and eſteetmed the glory of the capture 
as" an adequate reward for the thoſt hazard- 
ous enterprizes. Luxury was Y much un- 
known to the Higlleſt clafs, as fpiriraous li- 
quors were to t loweſt. ble line, ſo- 
Priety, and an awful ſenſe = relis 15 Were 
ſtrictly kept up atöngſt che pi Kamen; 
whilſt the humane ofage” & the; officers 
taught then to e love, and à juſt 
Tenfe of their duty), not from he” aich 
princip le of fear on 15 The immortal Blake 
eſteemed 500 J. for a ring, and the publick 
thanks of patliament, à glorious recompence 
for all thoſe illuſtrious actions, Which made 
Africa and Europe tremble; and raiſed the 
Engzlich flag to the ſunimit of glory. Inferior 
merit, in * times, bas been rewarded 
With coronets and Fat lucrative em ploy- 

ments. 
Luxury with its fatal effects was import ned 
by — the 20 at the reſtoration, 


con: 
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contagious. iofſuence of that * to pub- 
ck virtue and liberty, ; corrupted our man- 
ners, enervated our bodies, and debaſed our 
minds,'/whilſt our military ſpirit ſubſided, 
in proportion as the love of pleaſure increaſed, 

Charles the 2d, nurtuced in the high prin, 
Liples of, prerogative, was diffident of a mi- 
Fa compoſed of the whole body of the 
people, : He, obtained, a,, ſtanding force of 
about 4 or 5 men under the ſpecious de- 
namingtion ot guards and garriſons; which 
be increaſed afterwards to Booo, and ſuffered 
the. Militia gradually to decay, till it be- 
came almoſt ella,” A: policy fatal to liher⸗ 
ty,. Which has been tog ſucee ſsfully copied, 
ſince that xeign, by every iniquitous miniſter, 
ho ſupported: himſelf by faction. James 
the 2d, devoted to bigo:ry, and influenced by 
the moſt weak, as well as the moſt wicked 
— that ever prevailed in this kingdom, 
at one ſtroke diſarmed the people, and eſta- 
bliſned a large ſtanding army. As the mi- 
litia wete un willing to act againſt Monmouth 
and His followers, ons they looked upon 
as the protector of their religion and liber- 
ties, James, concealing the true reaſon, de- 
clared to hs Parliament, that he bad found 
the Militia uſeleſs and vnſer viceable by 
| cxperience,. and inſiſted upon ſuch ſupplies, 
as. would enable him to ſapport thoſe addi- 
tonal troops, which he ſhould find neceſſary 
for his . And he had actually in- 
| crealed 
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creaſed his army to 40 o men at the time 
of the — The whole reigns of Wil- 
lam the zd and Ann ate diſtinguiſtied by 
war abroad and factions at home. Yet tho 
we entered into both thoſe wars as princi- 
pals, the military ſpirit of our people was 
not much improved; our national t 
compoſed but a ſmall part of the allied 
armies, and we placed our chief depen- 
dance upon foreign mercenaries. 

Frequent attempts have been made fince 
that time to revive a national diſciplined Mi- 
litia, which have been as conſtantly defeated 
by corruption and the malignity of faction. 
Our late fears of an invaſion, and the intro- 
duQion of fo large a body of foreign troops, a 
meaſure highly unpopular and diſtaſteful, 
. procured at laſt the long wiſhed for act for a 
Militia. Mutilated as Ft was; and clogged 
vith almoſt inſuperable difficulties by the fame 
faction, who durſt not openly oppoſe it at 
that dangerous juncture, the real well-wiſh- 
ers to their country were glad to accept it. 
They looked upon it as a foundation laid for 
a much more uſeful and extenſive Militia ; 
which time and opportunity might enable 
them to perfect. Much has been ſaid, and 
many aſſertions boldly thrown out of the 
utter impracticability of a national Militia. 
But this is either the language of corruption 
or of effeminacy and cowardice. The Ro- 
1 in the firſt Punick war, found 3 
elves 
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ſelves unable to contend with the Carthagi- 
nians for want of a marine. Vet that ma 

nanimous people, without any other know- 
Jedge of the mechaniſm of a ſhip, than what 
they acquired from a pally of their enemies, 
thrown by accident upon their coaſts, with- 
out either ſhipwright or ſeamen, built, 
manned, and fitted out a fleet under the Con- 
ſul Duilius in three months time, which en- 
gaged and totally defeated the grand fleet of 
Carthage, though that Republick bad en- 
joyed the foreveignty of the ſea unrivaled for 
time immemorial. This effort of the Ro- 
man magnanimity gives a higher idea of the 
Roman genius, than any other action re- 
corded in their hiſtory. And by this alone 
we muſt be convinced, That nothing is 
t jinſurmountable to the unconquerable hand 
of liberty, when backed by publick virtue, 
and the generous reſolution of a brave and 
* willing people.” The difficulties and ob- 
ſtacles in either cafe, I mean of making a fleet 
or eſtabliſhing a good militia, will admit of 
no compariſon. The Romans may almoft 
be ſaid to have created a fleet out of nothing. 
We have nothing more to do than to rouze 
and diffuſe that martial fpirit through the na- 
tion, which the arts of miniſterial policy have 
ſo long endeavoured to keep dormant, Great 
indeed has been the outcry of the danger of 
truſting arms in the diſſolute hands of the 
Nen and refuſe of the nation in theſe li- 


Cen- 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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centious times. Theſe I conſign to the 
_proper ſeverity of the martial diſcipline of 


an army; for of this kind of people, the 
bulk of 5 army in Europe is at this time 
compoſed. I ſpeak to the nobility and gen- 
try, the tradets and ycomanry of this king- 


dom, to all thoſe who are poſſeſſed of pro- 


perty, and haue ſomething 4e lobe and from 
the intereſt of their — ſhares, are 


equally concerned in the preſervation of the 


1 8 5 ik Of ſuch as theſe the Roman armics 


. were, compoſed who conquered Italy. Every 
Roman ſoldier was a citizen 


of 

perty, and equally intereſted in the Rey al 
the Republick. The wiſdom of the Romans 
in the cer eine ſoldiers never a 
in ſo conſpicuous a light as after the deſeat 


at Cannæ. Ray: citizen _ to take up 
arms in defence of bis and not only 


refuſed his pay, but gener ly gave up what 
d and ſilver he was maſter of, even to 
a moſt trifling ornamems, for the: publick 


2 The behaviour of the women too, 
to their immortal honour, was equally great 


and diſintereſted. Such is the ſpirit, „hien 


a truly brave and free people will ever exert 


in a time of diſtreſs and danger. Marius 


was the firſt man who broke through that 


wiſe; maxim, and raiſed his forces out of the 
ſixth claſs, which conſiſted only of the dtegs 


and reſuſe of the people. Marius too gave 
the firſt ſtab to the conſtitution of his coun- 


try. 
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try. People of property are not only the 
chief ſupport, but the beſt and ſaſeſt de- 
feace of a free and opulent country; and 
their example will always. bave a —_ in- 
fluence upon their inferiors. 

Nothing but an extenſive Militia can re- 
vive the once martial ſpirit of this nation, 
and we had even better once more be a na- 
tion of ſoldiers, like our renowned anceſ- 
tors, than a nation of abject crouching ſlaves 

to the moſt rapacious, and moſt inſolent 
people in the univerſe. Let us not be too 
much elated, and lulled into a fatal ſecurity 
from ſome late ſucceſſes, in which our na- 
tional forces had no ſhare. Nothing is ſa 
common as unexpected viciffitudes in war. 
Our enemies have many and great reſources 3 
our heroick ally, in caſe of a reverſe of 
fortune, few or none. Our haughty and 
implacable enemy, unaccuſtomed to inſults 
in their own territories, will think the blot 
in their honour indelible, till they have re- 
turned the affront upon our coaſts with re- 
dcubled 3 Whilſt a pretender to 

this crown exiſts, France will never want a 
plauſible pretext for invading this kingdom. 
Their laſt attempt anſwered the props 2 end 
ſo well, that we may be certain, ſo politick 
an enemy, inſtigated by revenge, will omit 
no opportunity of playing the ſame fucceſs- 
ſul engine once more againſt us. The 

— are now 1 well acquainted 


with 


attempt, vet France would be am 
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With our-weak ſide. Fheviolentſhoek our 


national credit received by the inroad of a 
few Highlanders only, into the heart of this 
country, has taught them the inſallible me- 
thod of diſtreſſing us in that eſſential point. 


— © our meaſures for annoying 
chat nation be ever ſo wiſely planned, yet 


we can never hope to execute them with 
ionate vigour, whilſt we remain de- 


 fenceleſs at home. If the bare alarm only 


of an invaſion ſrightened us ſo lately into 
the expence, as well as ignominy, of im- 
porting n mercenaries for our on de- 
fence, the French know by experience, that 


an actual attempt would compel us to recall 


our fleets and forces, and again ex poſe our 
commerce, colonies, and our only ally to 


their merey. No man, I believe, is ſo Weak 
8 to 


„that France will be deterred 
ſrom ſuch an attempt by the danger which 
may attend it. For if we reflect upon 


the 
number. of her troops, the riſque of 10 or 


20, ooo men, can hardly be deemed an ob- 


the — ſo formidable 


they all periſn in the 
repaid 
by the advantages ſhe-would draw from _ 
confuſion, which they would neceſſarily oc 
cafion. - The traytor who lately pointed out 
the proper time, as well as plave for an in- 
vaſion, and the fatal effects it would have 
W publick credit, ee ſucceſs — 
atten 


ject worthy 
a power. For ſhould: 


we laid the foundation of this long w. 
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uttend it, furniſhes us with a co 
ptbof, that France never loſes fight of ſo 
uſeful à meaſure. N conſideration which 
greatly inforces the neceſſity of national u- 
nion, and a national Militia. The unequalled 
abilities of one man *(hamanly ſpeaking) Have 
a turn te the igffaits of 8 
as it was amazing; and hope begias 
to dawn upon our late deſpaiting nation. 
The wiſe and vigouroug meaſures uf bur 
preſent Patriot · rniniſtry have conoiiatadi not 
only the eſteem, but the univerſal confidence 
of the people. Under the preſent: mini 


for, though long deſpaired of, Militia If 
we ſupport theic «dmin;tradiem - Würk- Umm | 
mity and vigour. we may fix this great na- 
tional object, upon that extenfiveand uſeful 
plan, which was deſigned ànd hoped for 55 

every lover of his oountry The — 
fore ef the Militia. depends abſolmely upon 
the pre ſont eriſis. For if we 31 neglect 
this auſpicious opportunity, future efforts 


will de juſt as ineffectual, as/tHo-pvint'ws 


have already cartied with ſa much labour aod 
— F baſes the fame faction, which has 
' arcempt for d na- 
— — — are onemies to the pre. 
ſent minifters, from that antipathy, which 
wato- intereſt and the luſt of Fox 
elfiſh ends, will ever bear to Patriotiferi and 
* The Kiog of Pruſſia. | 

1 publick 
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ꝓublick virtue. Should therefore the evil 
genius of this nation again prevail, and the 
lame faction once more ſeize the helm of 
Government, we muſt give up all hopes of a 
Militia as well as every other national meaſure. 
Let us throw but one glance upon the 
— ſituation of theſe once glorious Repu- 
blicks, and we cannot help reflecting upon the 
final and direful cataſtrophe, which will eter- 
nally reſult from the prevalence of ambitious 
and ſelfiſh faction ſupported by corruption. 
_ - Greece, once the nurſe of arts and ſcien- 


ces, the fruitful mother of Philoſophers, 5 


Lawgivers and Heroes now lies proſtrate un- 
der the iron yoke of ignorance and barba- 
tiſm —— Carthage, once the mighty ſore» 
reign of the ocean, and the center of uni- 
verſal commerce, which poured the riches of 
the nations into her lap, now puzzles the in- 
quiſitive traveller in his reſearches after even 

= veſtiges of her ruins. And Rome, 
tha miſtreſs of the univerſe, which once 
contained whatever was eſteemed greit or 
brilliant in human nature, is now ſunk into 
the ignoble ſeat of whatever is eſteemed mean 
and infamous. 2 | 
Should faction again predominate and 
ſucceed in its deſtructive views, and the 
daeſtardly maxims of luxury and effeminacy 

univerſally prevail amongſt us — Such 
too will ſoon be the fate of Britain. 
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The ſubſequent Notes, were (by being millaid;) 
not printed in their places, it is hoped 
the reader will not look upon the trouble of 
turning deo this plage as marerial. 

At Page 298, Bit the Htheſflical Dittrins, in the | 


line 


It has been remarked, that if I had mentioned 
de Stoiciſm upon this oceaſion as the root of Atheiſm 
©« jt might have been more proper; becauſe a true 
66 Stoic Was a profeſſed Atheiſt,” That the funda- 


mental principles of the Stoics tended to Atheiſm, I 


readily grant: but as the real philoſophers of that ſect 
inculcated a thorough contempt for what are called the 
od things of this life, and were extremely auſtere in 
heir morals ; their Doctrines ſeem to have had a very 
different influence upon the manners of the people where- 
ever they were received, from thoſe of the Epicureans. 
----Brutus and Cato the inflexible Champions of li- 
berty, and almoſt the only virtuous characters in that 
corrupt period, were rigid Stoics.---- Julius Cæſar who 
ſubverted the Conſtitution of his Country, was a. tho- 
rough Epicurean, both in principle and practice. His 
principles we plainly ſee in his Sophiſtical ſpeech in 
Salluſt, were he urges the total extinction of dur being 
at death, as an argument for. ſparing the lives of Cata- 
line's accomplices. For he audaciouſly affirms to the 
Senate : ---- that death as a puniſhment was: ſo far 


„ from being an evil; that it releaſed us from all our 


& ſorrows, when labouring under diſtreſs and miſery : 
4 that it put a final period to all the evils of this life, 
«© beyond which there was no longer room either for 
6 grief or joy.” Thus as the learned Dr, Warburton 
juſtly remarks, „he took occaſion, with a licentiouſ- 
<« neſs till then unknown to that auguſt aſſembly, to 
« explain and inforce the avoived principles of Epicurus 
(of whoſe ſet he was) concerning the Mortality of 


© the Soul.” Divine Legation part 2d. pages 111, 


| | 112, 
® Critical Review, March, 1759, 
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| ry, man. Omnium ulie- 
rum virum, et omnium irorum Molt ierem. "Sueton. 
in vit. Jul. Cæſar, S. 42 ad finem. © 2 e 


p. 304. I am much obliged to the G who 
ite Ne Critical Review, for ;the apo r paid 
my little performance in their Review for March 


4 Their cafidid remarks upon theſe quotations 
ns Cicero have been wily. ſerviceable ; 19 tb have 


hduced me to read over his philoſophical 2 
1 ny the cab at 


vf ut ableſt modergs upon that ſubjeR. 


The principles of the mr Academy TT 
©; which Cicero had eff 70 ed 5 Jes bo Sce 


ticiſm; that he keeps | 1 dou 


und uncertaint as to 15 0 a xter in bis 
Eriquiry into the nature of the Human Soul, Vol. 2. 

N . complaining of Cicero's N and ſelf 
traditions, obe rves, that --- philoſophers, 
hs teaches men to be Sceptics, or 18 Ln that 
% truth it nat td bt perceived. And ter wards adds, 


. Hut it is long fince it hath been obſerved of 


< this" great man, that his academical writings are dt 


% variance with his other works ; and that he Mi 


1 confuted out of himſelf, 461 in 5 own words. 
Dr. Warburton expatiates lar upon the 
Gfficulties there are in getting to 4 — 's real 2 
ments. I thall mention 9 two of them and in 
bis own words. e A fourth difficulty. ariſes from 
* Tay 4 purpoſe in writing his works of philoſophy : 
— which was, not to deliver En own. opinion on any 

3 of Ethics or Metapbyfi ies; but to explain to 
Countrythen in the moſt intelligble manner. 
1 whatſoever "the Greeks had tanght concerning them. 


1 In the execution of which deſign, no no ſect could ſo 


well ſerve his turn as the New eademy, whoſe prin- 
& cipleit was, not to inter fere with their own opinions, &c. 
But the principal THY proceeds from * 
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<« writings which habituated: him to feign and diſ- 


e ſemble his opinions, © Here: (though he acted nei- 


<< ther a weg nor an unfair part) he becomes per- 
<<. fectiy inſciuable. He may be conſiderecd as an / 
© orator, à ſtateſman, and a philoſopher; characters 
<< all equally: d, and no one more the real 
% man than the other 


And afterwards p. 171. the Dr, adds, - We meet 
% with numbers of the like. contradictions delivered in 
& his own perſon, and under his phibolonhica cha- 
4 raster“) of which he gives us ſeveral inſtances, In 
the note upon the word perſonated, p. 159, the Dr. 
obſerves ;. 55. that as a philoſopher; his end and de- 
«© ſign in writing was not to deliver his on opinion; 
* hüt to explain the Grecian. philoſophy; on which 
% account be blames thoſe as too curious, who were 
for haying his own ſentiments. In purſuance of his 
« gefign, he brings in Stoics, Epicureans, Platoniſts, 
% Academics; new and old, in order to inſtru@ the 
« Romans in their various opinjons, and ſeyeral ways 
of reaſoning. But whethervit be himſelf or others 
<« that are brought upon the Rage, it is the Academic 
c not Cicero; it is the Stole, the Epicutean, not Bal- 
© bus, nor 'Velleius, who delivet their dpitiians.” See 
Warburton's Divine Legation, part 2. book g. laſt 
edition, where the character of Cicero, as drawn by 
that very learned and able writer, p. 165, &c. is the 
beſt elew I know of to guide us through his philoſo- 
phical works. See alſo, Critical Inquiry into the opi- 
nions and practice of the antient philoſophers, paſlim. 


P. 312. Any one biſſorian &. I bave been favour- 


ed with the following remark upon this paſſage 


I have lately met with an obſcure book, entituled, 
< Chriſtian morals, and Chriftian prudence, by Jan 
* Lawrence, M. A. zector of Yelvertoft, Nonthamp- 
<< tonſhire, printed for-Anapron, 1717, in which ate 


«theſe words-----But' as ſoon as Epicurus and his 
4 followers began to weaken the foundation prin- 
<<. ciples of religion, by calling them in queſtion, 
« all manner of immorality came rolling in like a 
% mig torrent, and threw down' the banks of law. 
4% and iety.”” The book indeed I never heard of 
| before, and as 1 have. not the honour to know the 

gentleman who ſent me the remark, I take this opportu- 


he of e NCD * his "wy obliging letter. 
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Per 110, line 20. for had been let into &c. he had ot ben Het, 
p. . l. 23. for their excurſions, read theſe excurfi #236 236. * 
the ae, for Demorts, read Demos. p. 145. in the be 4% ne but 
benefit, read benefits. p. 25K 2 for ſpeculation, read pes. 
tion. + 153. . 19. for inherit, inhereat. 
y chanes, reaa chains. 12 


ſpirit by liberty, read a of ery” p 'r56. L L ar 9 


4 
N 


ly. — — fre * 


retrive, read retrieve. p. 223. J. 13. for two ee. 
turies. p. 231. J. 4. 0 of the 4.4 for curia, read — I. 6. for cu- 
_ . row 0 wo 7 als eye apr £1 
244+ J. 5. for this, r 13. ut, „ * 
R 2 J. 10. far effected, read eld. g- ot J. 10. fer in few. 
ö ae ae days. p. 254 4. 2. ry were, read where. 
& fir. Roman, nad Remin ns, þ. 35: L 16. for poſt, read poſts. 
P. 25 2. for entered, read 2 5. 265. J. 4. for — 
N 268. J. 1. of the quotation, for ad, read ob. p. 273» 
* for Dai read is the practice. ves 277. 8 17 or amble, 
read ample. p. 285. J. 15. or * read aft line but 
%, for faction, read factions. p. 291. in — Set quotation, 
ragt, read xaioang, and for-dugeos, er. 5. 294+ J. 3. 
Ar remarkably, read remarkable. p. 296. is the oft otation at 
the bottom, for retendum, read retentum. p. 297+ in th be ff 
tation, for ſtatriæ, read patriæ. p. 298. in [ap 4 Note, for Mr. | 
ter, read Mr, Baxter. . 299. in the Note, for Tg Ja placed. 
300. in the quotation, for Latin, read pinguem, for curiata, read 
rata, p. 311. aff line but two, ad ed, read affe cted. 
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